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Turning blight into bloom 


As we become an ever more urban species, cities will be a crucial front in the fight against climate change. 
Scientists, architects and planners must join forces to make our metropolitan future clean and sustainable. 


than in rural areas. The current rate of urbanization is unprec- 

edented in our history. In 1950, only 29% of people lived in 
cities; by 2050, 70% are projected to do so — most of them in poorer 
countries. Among many other issues, this rapid concentration makes 
cities a front line in the battles against climate change and air pollu- 
tion. Confronting the challenges of rampant urbanization demands 
integrated, multidisciplinary approaches, and new thinking. 

Take the building boom associated with the increased wealth of 
urban areas, and its impact on greenhouse-gas emissions. In China 
alone, the United Nations Environmental Programme estimates that 
energy demand for heating homes built over the next decade could 
increase by some 430 terawatt-hours, or 4% of China's total energy 
use in 2003. Worldwide, the energy consumed by buildings already 
accounts for around 45% of greenhouse-gas emissions. 

Fortunately, researchers in Germany and elsewhere have already 
shown that they can reduce that energy consumption by 80-90%, just 
by overhauling obsolete building designs and using existing technolo- 
gies (see Nature 452, 520-523; 2008). These ultra-efficient buildings 
demand that planners, architects, engineers and building scientists 
work together from the outset, and require higher levels of expertise 
than conventional buildings. But such buildings are often cheaper 
than those built using conventional methods. Research is also needed 
to develop technologies, materials and energy concepts, but green 
building research today is fragmented and poorly funded. 

Expanding cities must embrace such technologies and strate- 
gies — and not just in the developed nations. It may seem utopian 
to promote these innovations in emerging and developing-world 
megacities, many of whose inhabitants can barely afford a roof over 
their heads. But those countries have already shown a gift for tech- 
nological fast-forwarding, for example, by leapfrogging the need 
for landline infrastructure to embrace mobile phones. And many 
poorer countries have a rich tradition of adapting buildings to local 
practices, environments and climates — a home-grown approach 
to integrated design that has been all but been lost in the West. They 


| | umanity has passed a milestone: more people live in cities 


now have an opportunity to combine these traditional approaches 
with modern technologies. 

Integrated thinking is also needed to mitigate urban air pollution, 
which is becoming a serious health and environmental risk in many 
regions — as shown by China's struggle to clean up Beijing’s air for the 
Olympics. Understanding air pollution will require researchers from 
multiple disciplines, from atmospheric 


a“ 
chemistry to meteorology, working over many, seed 
scales from street level to global (see countries have a 
page 142). And reducing it will require rich tradition of 
integrated policies for urban planning, adapting buildings 


transport and housing — not least to 
reduce the use of cars. 

This unified approach is not entirely new: the Brazilian city of 
Curitiba has linked urban planning, transport and housing develop- 
ment for decades; a large majority of its nearly 2 million inhabitants 
now use public transport and recycle waste. But new city design and 
planning tools are making it considerably easier. Modern simulation 
software, for example, allows designers to do full structural analyses 
of buildings and model their energy balances in three dimensions. 
Likewise, geographical software allows planners to model the impact 
of planning scenarios on variables such as traffic and emissions. 

Integrated thinking and planning requires a cultural shift: most 
urban development has been laissez-faire. Yet there are signs that 
sucha shift has begun. In California, state lawmakers are considering 
a bill to restrict transportation subsidies to compact developments 
that reduce the need for car travel. If passed, this would be the first 
legislation in the United States to tie urban planning to the control of 
greenhouse gases. And China plans to build one of the world’s first 
eco-cities off the coast of Shanghai. Dongtan aims to be free of cars, 
energy-independent — thanks to energy-efficient buildings, plus the 
extensive use of renewables and geothermal strategies for heating and 
cooling — and home to half million people. 

Such innovations need to be encouraged, expanded and accelerated 
— everywhere on the planet. 7 


to local practices.” 


Brave new worlds 


Anewseries of essays looks back at scientific 
meetings that had world-changing consequences. 


Ed Catmull, the computer-scientist president of Pixar and 

Disney Animation Studios, in the current issue of the Harvard 
Business Review. Frequently, he says, the best ideas emerge when 
talented people from different disciplines work together. 


C reative ideas are not always solo strokes of genius, argues 


This week, Nature begins a series of six Essays that illustrate 
Catmull’s case. Each recalls a conference in which a creative outcome 
emerged from scientists pooling ideas, expertise and time with others 
— especially policy-makers, non-governmental organizations and 
the media. Each is written by someone who was there, usually an 
organizer or the meeting chair. Because the conferences were chosen 
for their societal consequences, we've called our series ‘Meetings that 
Changed the World. 

This week, Francois de Rose relives the drama of the December 
1951 conference at the UNESCO headquarters in Paris that led to the 
creation of CERN, the European particle-physics laboratory based 
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near Geneva (see page 174). De Rose, then France’s representative to 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, chaired the meet- 
ing. He had got caught up in the process after becoming friends with 
Robert Oppenheimer, one of CERN’s earliest proponents. De Rose 
said in a separate interview with Nature that CERN was the result 
of the capacity of scientists such as Oppenheimer to propose grand 
ideas, and worry about obstacles later. 

Although this approach does not always work, the next few weeks 
will show that it really has changed the world. In the ensuing half-cen- 
tury, CERN has revolutionized our understanding of the subatomic 
world; with the switching-on this week of the Large Hadron Collider 
(see page 156) it promises to scale new heights. 

When we began to think about commissioning this series, several 
difficulties arose. First, we were looking for more than the traditional 
scientific conference, and it was notable how few of the twentieth 
century’s world-changing meetings had involved scientists taking a 
lead. Asa list emerged, we were faced with another problem: time had 
sadly depleted the pool of writers. This week’s author, for example, is 
among the few surviving members of a group that met 57 years ago. 

The six events that made the final cut took place on three conti- 
nents and span five decades, from 1951 to the dawn of the new mil- 
lennium. They represent the twentieth century’s promise, and two 
of its greatest threats. And they illustrate a period in history when 
scientists felt they should raise a collective voice to advance the public 
good. The six meetings have something else in common. In wanting 


to change their world, the scientists involved needed and obtained 
the support of governments and, in some cases, the media. 

In two of the conferences — those related to CERN and the Human 
Genome Project — scientists organized themselves and others to 
create new and exciting research endeavours. But the other meetings 
considered in our series had very different aims. At a 1975 conference 
held in Asilomar, California, for example, geneticists felt compelled 
to sound an alarm over DNA modification, then a new technology 
of uncertain impact. At a meeting in Bellagio, Italy, in 1969, plant 
scientists were among those who convinced governments and phil- 
anthropic foundations to invest in technologies to take the green 
revolution to the developing world. 

As in any series of this nature, some caveats are in order. First, 
global initiatives are a process in which many decisions are made over 
many years. In the case of CERN, the Paris 1951 event was not the 
first official meeting in the institution’s history. It was, however, an 
occasion where private disagreements between governments became 
public, and where a consensus was eventually found to move the 
project forward. Without such a consensus, it is debatable whether 
CERN would have taken the direction it did. 

Second, our list is not the final word. There are other candidates 
for the title of Meetings that Changed the World. And our illustrious 
attendees’ opinions are, of course, personal and often provocative. 
Readers are invited to have their say at http://network.nature.com/ 
forums/naturenewsandopinion/2359. 7 


A bigger picture 


Beneath cancer’s daunting complexity lies 
a simplicity that gives grounds for hope. 


made it increasingly clear that a tumour cell is a genetic disaster 

area littered with mutations that differ not only from one type of 
cancer to the next, but from one patient to the next. Pharmaceutical 
companies have had to accept that Gleevec, a drug that treats a form 
of leukaemia by targeting a specific gene product, is almost certainly 
going to bea rare exception in the therapeutic arsenal; most cancers 
are far too complex to yield to such a magic bullet. 

That message was hammered home with new statistical power in 
three studies released last week (see page 148). Two of the studies, 
published in Science by a team based at Johns Hopkins Kimmel Can- 
cer Center in Baltimore, Maryland, focused on pancreatic cancer and 
a type of brain cancer called glioblastoma multiforme — both among 
the most fatal and intractable tumours known. The third paper, pub- 
lished in Nature by the Cancer Genome Atlas project, also focused on 
glioblastoma. The studies took a more comprehensive approach than 
previous large cancer-genomics studies, by simultaneously analys- 
ing genetic sequences, copy-number variations, expression arrays 
and other forms of data. The Johns Hopkins team looked at all the 
active genes in tumours from a few dozen patients; the Genome Atlas 
team looked at selected genes in tumours from 206 patients. Taken 
together, their results show that no single mutated gene lies at the 


Fm several years now, large-scale cancer-genome studies have 
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heart of any of these tumours. The pancreatic tumour samples, for 
example, showed an average of 63 genetic mutations each — with 
considerable variation from one sample to the next. 

That conclusion might make the prospects for new targeted drug 
therapies for cancer seem hopeless. And yet, the reality may be just 
the opposite. The richness of the data becoming available in these and 
other studies allows researchers to cut through the complexity. Genes 
work together in pathways of reactions to accomplish a particular 
biological function, such as cell division — and many or most of the 
mutated genes picked up by these cancer studies are involved ina 
comparatively small number of pathways. The Johns Hopkins team 
found that most of the mutations in their pancreatic tumours affected 
just 12 pathways. The Genome Atlas team found that most of its 
glioblastomas showed mutations in a set of three pathways. So drugs 
targeting these pathways might work in more patients than drugs that 
target only one of a pathway’s myriad gene components. 

To realize that hope, researchers and funding agencies will need 
to do many more such studies on many more types of cancer. Just as 
importantis the next step, which is to determine how these mutated 
pathways contribute to the development of cancer — and how that 
contribution might be removed. After that comes the task of find- 
ing useful biomarkers, chemical signals that will allow therapists to 
determine which pathways have been affected in each cancer patient, 
and how that patient will respond to any given therapy. 

None of this will be easy. Untangling the immense complexity of 
cancer will be big science by anyone’s definition, requiring a long- 
term commitment and enormous amounts of data. And yet, that very 
complexity has begun to give reason for optimism. = 
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RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


CLIMATE CHANGE 


‘Hockey stick’ holds up 


Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 105, 13252-13257 (2008) 
A fresh analysis of climate indicators shows 
that the Northern Hemisphere is warmer 
now than it has been in at least 1,300 years. 
Previous analyses of climatic history 
by Michael Mann of Pennsylvania State 
University in University Park and his 
colleagues produced a distinctive ‘hockey 
stick’ shape; but some of this analysis, and the 
tree-ring data it used, came under attack. 
The latest work by Mann and his co- 
workers involves various climate proxies, 
including corals, ice cores, historical records 
and marine sediments. The authors show 
that current warming is anomalous even if all 
tree-ring data are eschewed. 


SEXUAL IMPRINTING 
Facing Oedipus 


Proc. R. Soc. B doi:10.1098/rspb.2008.1021 (2008) 
The suggestion that people seek mates that 
resemble their parents is as old as civilization. 
Tamas Bereczkei and his colleagues at the 
University of Pécs in Hungary have found 
new evidence linking partner choices to 
parental appearance. 

By measuring 14 facial proportions of 312 
adults from 52 families, Bereczkei’s team 
shows significant correlations in appearance 
between young men and their partner's 
father and young women and their partner’s 
mother. This supports the theory that 
children are imprinted with their opposite- 
sex parent's face. 


X-RAY PHYSICS 


Superman's sharper vision 


Phys. Rev. Lett. 101, 090801 (2008) 

X-rays are commonly used to study 
everything from semiconductors to proteins. 
But the special optics commonly used to focus 
these rays struggle to produce images better 
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Subliminal 


choices 
Neuron 59, 561-567 (2008) 


Humans can learn to assess 
risks on the basis of visual hints 
they are not aware of seeing. 

Mathias Pessiglione of the 
Pitié-Salpétriére Hospital 
in Paris and his colleagues 
repeatedly showed 20 subjects 
abstract symbols as they 
played a gambling game. Each 
symbol presentation involved 
one of three choices and was 
followed by a ‘masking image’ 
inaseries that flickered so 
fast that the subjects could 
not consciously perceive the 
symbol shapes. The subjects 
were told that the symbols 
were associated with winning 
or losing, and then allowed to 
gamble. 

The subjects won more 
than they lost, indicating that 
their brains recognized the 
unperceived symbols and 
learned to associate them 
with reward or punishment. 
Functional neuroimaging 
showed that the mechanism 
involves the ventral striatum, 
a brain area associated with 
assessing reward value 
(pictured right). 


than a few tens of nanometres in resolution. 

Christian Schroer of the Technical 
University in Dresden, Germany, and his 
colleagues have improved their X-ray vision 
by using better beams. A coherent X-ray 
beam 100 nanometres in diameter produced 
a diffraction pattern (pictured below left) that 
could be processed to reveal details of a small 
gold particle just 5 nanometres across. The 
technique may be used in future large-scale 
X-ray facilities. 


IMMUNOLOGY 
Holistic medicine 


PLoS Pathog. 4, €1000138 (2008) 
Immunologists have long known that 
inactivated whole-virus vaccines are 
superior to viral-subunit or split-virus 
vaccines. Anke Huckriede at the University 
of Groningen in the Netherlands and her 
colleagues show that for an H5N1 influenza 
vaccine this enhanced efficacy is due to 

the action of viral single-stranded RNA 
molecules. These stimulate the innate 
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immune response, an arm of the immune 
system that responds quickly and boosts 
long-term immunity. 

The team looked at Toll-like receptors 
(TLRs), proteins that often initiate innate 
immune responses. Mice lacking TLR7 
— which recognizes the influenza virus’s 
single-stranded RNAs — or other proteins in 
the same pathway had a degraded immune 
response to a whole-virus H5N1 vaccine. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Tag-team catalysts 


Science doi:10.1126/science.1161976 (2008) 
David Nicewicz and David MacMillan at 
Princeton University in New Jersey have 
created a double-headed catalytic system to 
give an aldehyde molecule an alkyl group 
in a specific position, and with a specific 
geometry. 

Their technique depends on a 
pincer movement. A ruthenium-based 
‘photoredox’ catalyst that shifts electrons 
one at a time when hit with fluorescent light 
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IMMUNOLOGY 
Holistic medicine 


PLoS Pathog. 4, €1000138 (2008) 
Immunologists have long known that 
inactivated whole-virus vaccines are 
superior to viral-subunit or split-virus 
vaccines. Anke Huckriede at the University 
of Groningen in the Netherlands and her 
colleagues show that for an H5N1 influenza 
vaccine this enhanced efficacy is due to 

the action of viral single-stranded RNA 
molecules. These stimulate the innate 
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immune response, an arm of the immune 
system that responds quickly and boosts 
long-term immunity. 

The team looked at Toll-like receptors 
(TLRs), proteins that often initiate innate 
immune responses. Mice lacking TLR7 
— which recognizes the influenza virus’s 
single-stranded RNAs — or other proteins in 
the same pathway had a degraded immune 
response to a whole-virus H5N1 vaccine. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Tag-team catalysts 


Science doi:10.1126/science.1161976 (2008) 
David Nicewicz and David MacMillan at 
Princeton University in New Jersey have 
created a double-headed catalytic system to 
give an aldehyde molecule an alkyl group 
in a specific position, and with a specific 
geometry. 

Their technique depends on a 
pincer movement. A ruthenium-based 
‘photoredox’ catalyst that shifts electrons 
one at a time when hit with fluorescent light 
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is one prong; an organocatalyst developed to 
move single electrons is the other. 

The light-activated ruthenium catalyst 
creates an alkyl halide radical; the aldehyde 
is dealt with by the organocatalyst; and the 
reactants are brought together with precision 
so as to give most of the product the desired 
handedness. The reaction is easy to perform 
and broadly applicable, say the authors, and 
will make life easier for those developing 
new drugs. 


GENETICS 


Sweet longevity 


Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 105, 13987-13992 (2008) 
Variations in a gene that mediates responses 
to insulin are associated with longevity in 
humans, researchers have found. 

Bradley Willcox of the Pacific Health 
Research Institute in Honolulu, Hawaii, and 
his colleagues looked for links between 
longevity and variations in five genes 
involved in insulin signalling and which 
had previously been suggested to have 
alink with ageing. The researchers 
used samples from more than 600 
Japanese-American men: 213 who 
had lived to at least 95 years of age, 
and 402 who had died before the 
age of 81. 

Variation within one of the genes, 
FOXO3A, was associated with longevity. 
Those with two copies of a particular 
version of the gene reported fewer 
health problems and were nearly three 
times more likely than those with just 
one copy to live to the age of 98. 


MOLECULAR IMMUNOLOGY 


Friendly antibodies 


Science 321, 1343-1346 (2008) 

The gene Rfv3 has long been known to 
protect mice against the ‘Friend’ retrovirus, 
but its mechanism has proved elusive. 

Warner Greene at the University of 
California, San Francisco, Kim Hasenkrug at 
Rocky Mountain Laboratories in Hamilton, 
Montana, and their co-workers show that 
the effect comes from Rfv3’s role in editing 
the RNA transcript of the gene Apobec3. By 
intervening in this pathway, they reduced the 
number of neutralizing antibodies against 
Friend virus that mice made, and increased 
their subsequent mortality. 

The researchers suggest that this throws 
light on the importance of the action of the 
HIV protein Vif on APOBEC3 in humans, 
which they think accounts for the poor 
neutralizing antibody responses generally 
seen in HIV infection. 


GLACIOLOGY 


Judge a basin by its cover 


Geophys Res Lett. doi:10.1029/2008GL034728 (2008) 
A study of ice-surface shape adds to evidence 
that a significant part of the East Antarctic 
Ice Sheet (EAIS) sits on sediments below sea 
level, which would tend to make it less stable. 
Anne Le Brocq of Durham University, UK, 
and her colleagues studied the ‘plan curvature’ 
—a measure of the sinuousness of contours 
— of the ice sheet. The plan curvature 
depends on the dynamics of the ice in a way 
that reveals the depth and deformability of 
the underlying surface. From this analysis, 
the researchers suggest that the Recovery 
Glacier may be sitting on saturated sediments 
more than 1,000 metres below sea level (area 
marked on map, below). If this part of the 
EAIS were lost owing to instability, it would 
raise sea levels globally by at least 2.6 metres. 
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ASTROPHYSICS 


Cloudy skies 


Astrophys. J. 684, 364-372 (2008) 

Christopher Thom of the University of 
Chicago in Illinois and his colleagues used 
a high-resolution spectrometer at the Keck 
Observatory in Hawaii to look at stars in 
the direction ofa cloud called Complex C to 
assess its distance from Earth. 

The spectra of some stars showed 
absorption lines that could be ascribed to 
the cloud, proving that they lay behind it; 
the spectra of others had no such feature. 
Because the distances to the stars are known, 
this provided a bracket for the distance to 
the cloud. Subsequent estimates of its mass 
suggest that it could be a significant source of 
fresh material to the galactic disc. 
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A developmental biologist 
highlights potential pitfalls 
of using stem cells that can 
‘remember’ their origins. 


For me, embryos are beautiful and 
their development is endlessly 
fascinating. They are experts 

at making new tissues, and 
accomplish this by using stem 

cells. Stem cells can develop into 
mature tissues such as bone or 
muscle; but, cleverly, some of their 
progeny remain in an undeveloped 
state, forming reserve supplies that 
remain in our bodies into adulthood. 

Adult stem cells are found in 
tissues where cell populations are 
constantly being renewed, such as 
the testes, hair follicles and bones. 
We replace our entire skeleton 
every decade or so, and rely on 
stem cells in our bones to do this. 
Stem cells also have an important 
role in repair, swinging into action 
to deal with broken bones and 
other mishaps. 

Arecent study in mice yielded 
remarkable evidence that some of 
these adult stem cells remember 
where in the embryo they came 
from. Jill Helms and her colleagues 
at Stanford University in California 
grafted stem cells from one bone 
into another to see whether they 
would help repair fractures in 
the ‘wrong’ location. Stem cells 
transplanted from leg bones into 
fractured jaws failed to produce new 
bone (P. Leucht et al. Development 
135, 2845-2854; 2008). 
Interestingly, the uncooperative 
stem cells continued to express a 
gene, Hoxail, that acts as a kind of 
embryonic ‘postcode’ for the leg. 

These findings have broad 
implications. They validate the 
concept of non-equivalence — that 
seemingly identical cells differ if 
they come from different places in 
the embryo — first enunciated by 
Julian Lewis and Lewis Wolpert in 
the 1970s, and show that it holds 
in the adult. More pragmatically, 
if some stem cells also have 
positional memory, doctors may 
need to make sure that they take 
stem cells from the right location to 
heal damaged tissues. 


Discuss this paper at http://blogs. 
nature.com/nature/journalclub 
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NEWS 


China rushes through 
major funding system 


Next month, China will start pouring money 
into two long-awaited ‘megaprojects’ in infec- 
tious disease and drug discovery. But although 
scientists welcome the funding bonanza, many 
criticize how it is being administered — espe- 
cially because, after waiting more than two 
years for the announcement, scientists were 
given only a few weeks to apply. 

In February 2006, the national medium- and 
long-term programme for science and technol- 
ogy development, which lays out plans up to 
2020, called for investments in biomedical 
sciences. After debate among the ministries of 
health, science and technology, and industry 
— along with the powerful National Devel- 
opment and Reform Commission — it was 
decided that the health ministry would take 
the lead. But the negotiations took so long that 
requests for grant applications did not go out 
until the middle of last month. 

Funding levels are not yet set, but insiders 
say roughly 6 billion yuan (US$880 million) 
will be allocated for drug discovery and 3 bil- 
lion yuan for infectious disease research. “The 
funding is huge — an unprecedented amount,’ 
says Ray Yip, who works on infectious disease 
at the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation in 
Beijing. In addition to university and institute 
researchers, industrial researchers can apply if 
their company is majority Chinese-owned. 


Projects that win funding will run between 
October 2008 and December 2010. It is still 
unclear, however, whether all of the funding 
earmarked for this first stage will be squeezed 
into the next two years or allowed to carry over 
to the next Five Year Plan. 

The infectious-disease money will go to 
research on HIV/AIDS, hepatitis B, hepatitis C 
and tuberculosis. The drug-discovery money 
will target ten major diseases including cancer, 
cardiovascular disease, neurodegenerative dis- 
eases, diabetes and mental illness. The biggest 
chunks of cash, however, will go towards the 
establishment of Good Laboratory Practice 
platforms — in which scientists establish pro- 
cedures to ensure the accuracy of safety data 
of laboratory materials — and Good Clinical 
Practice platforms, which ensure the rights and 
the safety of patients involved in clinical tri- 
als. “The number-one goal is to make similar 
regulations to those in the United States and 
elsewhere,’ says Wei He, an immunologist at 
the Chinese Academy of Medical Sciences 
in Beijing, who was pulled in to organize the 
review of the applications in August and hasn't 
had a day off since. 

Yip says that the financial lure of the mega- 
projects might help remedy China’s shortage of 
experienced biomedical researchers. “It will no 
doubt attract talented people,” he says. “Those 


Reaction to China's new biomedical funding 
programmes has been mixed. 


who didn’t want to go back because the grants 
were too small will now find that they can get 
several million dollars to doa research project. 
The tables will start turning” 

The projects are being rushed through ina 
post-Olympics scurry. The deadline for infec- 
tious disease applications was 31 August, just 
16 days after the request for applications went 
up on the health ministry website. Likewise, 
researchers had only three weeks to meet the 
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Megacity project seeks to gauge urban pollution 


Parisian pollution is nothing 
compared with that of Beijing 

or Mexico City. Yet Paris, with 11 
million people crammed into a 
region just 20 kilometres across, 
is to take centre stage in a new 
research project on the impact of 
megacities on air pollution. 

The MEGAPOLI project, which 
starts next month, will focus on 
building regional air-pollution 
models for every city in the world 
with a population of more than 
five million. It encompasses 23 
research organizations from 11 
European countries, along with 
24 collaborating partners outside 
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Europe. Project 
scientists hope 
that it will lead 

to better maps of 
potential exposure 
to harmful aerosols 
and particles, and 
to improved urban 
planning. 

Two dozen cities 
worldwide already 
have populations 
exceeding 10 


million; much of the existing field 
data on what these do to the air 
come from studies of individual 
cities or regions. The novelty of 


This colour of this balloon 
indicates Paris's air quality. 


MEGAPOLI is to try 
to understand the 
bigger picture of the 
impact of megacities 
and the feedbacks 
between pollution 
and climate, says 
Alexander Baklanov 
of the Danish 
Meteorological 
Institute, a project 
leader. That 
includes, he says, 


studying atmospheric processes 
“from the street scale and up to the 
global scale, with interactions in 
both directions”. 
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For all its grand goals, MEGAPOLI 
is budgeted at a relatively cheap 
€3 million (US$4.3 million). That 
is because the project is 80% 
modelling and 20% measurements, 
says Mark Lawrence, a chemical 
transport modeller at the Max 
Planck Institute for Chemistry in 
Mainz, Germany. Much of the data 
have already been collected by its 
collaborating partners; MEGAPOLI 
will work, for instance, with the 
Milagro project, which carried out the 
largest air-pollution field campaign to 
date, in Mexico City in 2006. 

MEGAPOLI will work with similar 
data sets from 11 other megacities, 


AEROPHILE 
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11 September deadline for applications to the 
drug-discovery project. The review process 
will be similarly speedy, taking between ten 
days and a fortnight. Distribution of funds will 
start in October. 

Many scientists are angry at being hurried, 
although they shy away from publicly criti- 
cizing the project while their applications 
are under review. One molecular biologist in 
Guangzhou called the last-minute rush “ridicu- 
lous’, saying it would reduce the quality of pro- 
posals. Noting that some proposals had already 
been rejected without any explanation, he 


—— 


said the review is “like a black hole”. 

Although the application forms claim the 
procedure will include “public announcement, 
free application, expert review [and] merit- 
based selection’, some wonder whether the 
speedy application and evaluation procedures 
mean the winners have already been picked. “It 
only benefits the people who knew about it long 
before everyone else,” says the head of a Shang- 
hai biotech company. Even those not critical of 
the project say the money will go to the usual 
suspects. Others say the ministry should have 
taken more time explaining the projects and 
their goals to those not in the inner circle. 

A senior biologist in Beijing criticizes the 
focus on hepatitis B, given that a vaccine 
already exists. He says that he wonders whether 
the money might be more effective if it were 
split between vaccination programmes and 
other research programmes. “These meg- 
aprojects are covers for dividing up funds, not 
driven by real goals,” he says. 

There is also concern about whether the 
funding will be spread too thinly. “It will help 
everyone a little bit, but not have a big impact 
on new drug development,’ says a researcher at 
the Shanghai Institute of Materia Medica. Yip 
is more positive about the infectious-disease 
money. “Even if they spread it around, he says, 
“there is still a substantial amount.” 

Some scientists contacted by Nature said 
they could easily repackage their existing 
research for the megaprojects. Others brush 
aside criticisms, noting that those familiar 
with the Chinese funding system should have 
been ready. Results of the selection process are 
expected later this month. = 
David Cyranoski 


including Beijing, Mumbai, 
New York and Tokyo. “We 

are not starting from a blank 
page,” says Baklanov. The 
comprehensive datasets will be 
used to build regional models, 
which will be interfaced with 
less detailed data — mainly 
global-scale models and 
satellite data of both air 
pollution and climate. 

To complete the picture, the 
consortium will model four 
European metropolitan areas: 
Paris, London, Germany's 
Rhine-Ruhr region and the 
Po valley in Italy. Paris will be 
studied in the most detail, 
with an aircraft and ground 
field campaign to plug gaps 


in existing air-pollution data 
— particularly in the chemical 
speciation and evolution of 
aerosols, as well as gas-aerosol 
interactions. It will also benefit 
from the results of a second EU- 
led megacity project, CityZen, 
which will focus on determining 
the distribution and changes 
in air pollution over the past 
decade in four hotspots. The 
result, says Baklanov, will not 
only refine models and maps, 
but also tools to help urban 
planners mitigate pollution. 
Studying many megacities 
together is crucial to building 
better regional models, 
says Jeffrey Gaffney, an 
atmospheric chemist at the 


University of Arkansas in Little 
Rock, who is not involved in 
the project. Moreover, he says, 
as cities worldwide differ in 
how they deal with pollution, 
studying many cities will itself 
provide benchmarks and 
better predictions of what 
works best in improving urban 
management of emissions. 
“The collaborative approach 
in MEGAPOLI is a good one,” he 
notes. “By combining efforts, 
the sum of the instrumentation, 
expertise and quality of the 
data is greater than any one 
investigator could ever hope to 
mount." | 
Declan Butler 
See Editorial, page 137. 
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Inthe second of our election- 
themed podcasts available 
online, Nature looks at where 
US biomedical research 
might head after November's 
presidential election. Excerpts 
from our panel discussion: 


GARRISON PHOTOGRAPHY 


“How are we going to structure our 
biomedical research enterprise, 
our graduate training and our 
undergraduate training for the 
next generation of scientists? 
Republicans and Democrats should 
be able to pull in the same direction 
on these issues.” 


Thomas Cech, president, Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute, Chevy Chase, Maryland 


“The prohibition on federal 
funding of most human embryonic 
stem-cell research has been an 
enormous wet blanket on the 
whole research enterprise in 

this area." 


Jonathan Moreno, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


"[Stem-cell research] has 
become so politicized, and that 
has encouraged some scientists 
to become very exuberant about 
the potential. Whereas if it hadn't 
become so politicized, | think they 


would be a bit more sceptical.” 
Thomas Cech 


“We must preserve the synergy 
that we have between the public 
and the private sectors, if we 
intend to maintain our competitive 
lead in science and technology.” 


Gail Cassell, vice-president for scientific 
affairs, Eli Lilly, Indianapolis, Indiana 


“It might even be time for there to 
bea life scientist as the science 
adviser to the president, which 
would be a departure.” 

Jonathan Moreno 


To hear the full discussion, chaired by 
our columnist David Goldston, 

visit www.nature.com/ 
nature/podcast. Next week's 
instalment: innovation 


policy. 
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Gail Cassell, vice-president for scientific 
affairs, Eli Lilly, Indianapolis, Indiana 


“It might even be time for there to 
bea life scientist as the science 
adviser to the president, which 
would be a departure.” 

Jonathan Moreno 


To hear the full discussion, chaired by 
our columnist David Goldston, 

visit www.nature.com/ 
nature/podcast. Next week's 
instalment: innovation 


policy. 
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Change at the top for climate panel 


The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC) elected new leadership last 
week in Geneva, Switzerland, unanimously 
re-electing the Indian economist Rajendra 
Pachauri as chairman but choosing new heads 
of the three working groups that coordinate 
the writing of its massive reports. 

The most significant race was for the leader- 
ship of Working Group I, which evaluates the 
basic science of climate change. Swiss climate 
modeller Thomas Stocker came out ahead 
after two initial votes narrowed a field of four 
to him and Francis Zwiers, a senior scientist 
at the Canadian Centre for Climate Modelling 
and Analysis in Toronto. 

Stocker heads the climate and environmen- 
tal physics unit at the University of Bern and 
has been a coordinating lead author in Work- 
ing Group I during the past two assessments. 
He sees plenty of work to do in assessing sea- 
level rise, carbon-cycle feedbacks, and regional 
impacts. Qin Dahe, who heads the China 
Meteorological Association, stays on as co- 
chair representing a developing nation. 

“The value of the IPCC is utterly dependent 
on top scientists such as these as co-chairs to 
lead the assessment process,” says Susan Solo- 
mon of the US National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration in Boulder, Colorado, 
who served as lead co-chair of Working Group 
I for the most recent assessment in 2007. 

Working Group II, which assesses impacts 
and adaptation, will be chaired by Chris Field, 
an ecologist who heads the Carnegie Insti- 
tution’s Department of Global Ecology in 
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Newly elected co-chairs of IPCC working groups Ottmar Edenhofer (left) and Chris Field. 


Stanford, California. His co-chair will be Vice- 
nte Barros, an oceanographer at the University 
of Buenos Aires. 

For the next assessment, Field says he wants 
to further integrate the sciences pertaining to 
impacts and adaptation. He also wants to drill 
down to “the levels of processes” instead of just 
listing the types of changes that can be expected 
under climate change. He will also push for a 
separate chapter on oceans to look at acidifica- 
tion, warming and loss of ice cover. 


Spending the Nobel prize 


Since winning the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 2007, the 
Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC) has 
had 885,000 Swiss francs 
(US$785,000) burning a hole 
in its pocket. 

Now it proposes to put 
the money into a trust 
fund, tentatively named the 
IPCC Bert Bolin Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, after 
the Swedish climatologist 
who was the panel's first 
chairman and who died on 30 
December last year. The fund 
would support PhD students 
and postdocs from the 
developing world. 
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Organizers expect private 
donors to supplement the 
prize money. The IPCC 
chairman and working- 
group co-chairs will pick 
scholars, with the aim of 
building understanding and 
management of climate 
change in developing nations, 
where its impacts are 
expected to be highest. 

Saleemul Hug, head of 
the International Institute 
for Environment and 
Development's climate- 
change programme in London, 
believes the fund will also 
benefit the IPCC. “There's still 
a dearth of qualified scientists 
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in developing countries 
who can be drawn on as 
lead authors,” he says. 

But scholarships are no 
radical innovation, says 
Mickey Glantz, director of 
the Center for Capacity 
Building, currently at the 
US National Center for 
Atmospheric Research in 
Boulder, Colorado. 

“The developing world 
has a lot of expertise in it, 
but we keep them ina 
dependent mode,” he says. 
“We should be fostering 
south-south connections, 
not just north-south 
connections.” Anna Barnett 


Working Group III, which assesses mitiga- 
tion options, will be headed by Ottmar Eden- 
hofer, chief economist at the Potsdam Institute 
for Climate Impact Research in Germany. He 
says he wants to give business people and 
policy-makers a larger role and “be a bit more 
precise” about the advantages, costs and risks 
of different options. 

All the co-chairs support further integration 
among the three working groups. They differ 
in their attitude to special reports — targeted 
assessments to address pressing policy ques- 
tions. Edenhofer favours their use; Field and 
Stocker don’t emphasize them as much. The 
panel is currently preparing a special report 
on renewable energy, and Edenhofer says he 
has secured an agreement from the German 
government for additional resources for such 
purposes. 

Ina departure forced by a tight vote and pro- 
cedural complications, Edenhofer will have two 
co-chairs: Ramon Pichs Madruga, an econo- 
mist at the Center for Research on the World 
Economy in Havana, and Youba Sokona, a 
Malian environmental scientist who heads the 
Sahara and Sahel Observatory in Tunis. 

“It was a political compromise allowing 
everybody to save face,’ says new IPCC vice- 
chair Jean-Pascal Van Ypersele, a climatologist 
at the Catholic University of Louvain, Belgium. 
“It was not perfect, but it in the end it was 
accepted by everybody.’ = 
Jeff Tollefson 
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French university under 
fire for culling macaques 


Primate scientists are criticizing a decision at 
the Louis Pasteur University in Strasbourg, 
France, to kill a research colony of Tonkean 
macaques (Macaca tonkeana) last month 
because the animals were infected with the 
herpes B virus. 

The monkeys, at the Centre of Primatology, 
had never shown symptoms of disease, and sci- 
entists critical of the move say that the culling 
was scientifically and morally unjustified. But 
university officials say they were concerned 
that the virus could jump the species barrier to 
people working with the animals. In humans, 
the virus can cause fatal encephalomyelitis. 

Some of the animals in the 14-strong colony 
had been used for up to 25 years by macaque 
ethologists. The species has an unusual way 
of resolving social conflicts, in which a third 
individual often tries to actively reconcile two 
fighting monkeys. There are few Tonkean 
macaques in captivity. 

It has been known since the 1980s that the 
Strasbourg animals carried the virus, but it 
was not until more recently that the possibility 
of human contagion was realized. Safety 
protocols were implemented in 1998, when the 
colony was isolated in its own wooded enclo- 
sure. Scientists and keepers were required to 
wear protective clothing when entering the 
enclosure, although they rarely get close to 
the animals. Restrictions became tighter when 
a new veterinary surgeon joined the univer- 
sity in 2002 and research students were not 
allowed to enter. A new colony of 23 animals 
was bred from virus-free individuals. 

The university has asked its primate etholo- 
gists, led by Bernard Thierry, not to speak to 
the press, but their colleagues elsewhere say 
that they were distressed to learn that the ani- 
mals were killed without their knowledge on 
Sunday 31 August, when scientists and keep- 
ers were not present. “We were all shocked by 
this,” says Elisabetta Visalberghi, a researcher 
at the Institute of Cognitive Sciences and Tech- 
nologies in Rome, and president of the Italian 
Ethological Society. 

The ethologists had been negotiating with 
the university for more than five years over 
the animals’ fate, including talks with a sanc- 
tuary in San Antonio, Texas, over possibly 
accepting the macaques. But on 29 August, a 
university council confirmed a decision taken 
earlier in the summer to cull the animals. 


Herpes B is common in Tonkean macaques. 


“It would be stupid to keep them for more 
time,” says Nicolas Herrenschmidt, director 
of the centre. “The risk of transmission to 
humans is small, but it is there.” 

Juichi Yamagiwa at Kyoto University in 
Japan, who is president of the International Pri- 
matological Society, says macaque-to-human 
transmission of the virus is very rare, and the 
society has guidelines to ensure this does not 
happen. “I believe that no one would insist on 
killing infected monkeys if they have read these 
guidelines,” he says. 

Behaviouralist Frans de Waal works with 
macaques, many of which are infected, at 
Emory University’s Yerkes National Primate 
Research Center in Atlanta, Georgia. He says 
he is “shocked that the deed has been done”. He 
believes that “the risk, if managed properly, is 
not great enough to justify euthanizing these 
beautiful and interesting animals” 

Hannah Buchanan-Smith, a primate behav- 
iouralist at the University of Stirling, UK, says 
that the cull was “morally unacceptable”. 
Research primates are not expendable once 
they have stopped being useful, she says. “We 
have a moral responsibility to look after them 
once we have used them, if, like these, they 
were able to lead happy lives” 

But Alain Beretz, president of the Louis Pas- 
teur University, says that the decision to kill the 
animals was made in a considered fashion over 
a five-year period. “We were not happy with 
the decision that we had to make,” he says. “but 
we had to do it to protect ouremployees.”” ™ 
Alison Abbott 
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LARGE HADRON 
COLLIDER 
World's biggest particle 
accelerator fires up. 
www.nature.com/news 


‘Lucky’ Louisiana unprepared for Gustav 


Hurricane Gustav, which made landfall just 
west of New Orleans on 1 September, had 
far less devastating effects than Hurricane 
Katrina three years earlier — on either the 
people or the land on which they live. But the 
third major hurricane to hit Louisiana’s fragile 
wetlands in three years has made it clear that, 
although coastal recovery is high on the state's 
agenda, little has been done on the ground 
since 2005. 

Just last month, Louisiana governor Bobby 
Jindal announced that the state would chip in 
$300 million of its surplus funds for coastal 
restoration and flood protection. It is “the 
largest single commitment to coastal restora- 
tion ever made by any governor in Louisiana’, 
says Chris Macaluso, a spokesman from the 
Governor’s Office of Coastal Activities. 

The funding swelled a pot of post-Katrina 
restoration money that had been secured, but 
mostly not spent, in time for Gustav. “Money 
started coming in, and what happened was 
another freaki’ hurricane hit the coast,” says 
Mark Kulp, a coastal geologist at the Univer- 
sity of New Orleans in Louisiana. “Three years 
is not a lot of time to implement with all the 
bureaucracy.” 

In fact, one of the reasons Gustav did less eco- 
logical damage than expected may have been 
that it passed over the state’s single remain- 
ing large barrier island, says Robert Twilley, a 
wetland ecologist at Louisiana State University 
in Baton Rouge. The intact Grand Isle acted as 
a buffer. “They were lucky,’ he says. 

Still, Gustav has shown how the hurricane 
cycle is substantially shorter than the bureau- 
cratic cycle of projects that are meant to 
make the coast healthier and less vulnerable 
to hurricanes. 

Louisiana’s coast is riddled with navigation 
and oil and gas pipeline channels that nibble 
away at the land from within. Levees and other 
flood-protection schemes along the Mississippi 
mean that the region no longer receives regular 
deposits of sediment from the 


4 September 2008 


Erosion and hurricane damage have taken their toll 
on the Louisiana barrier island of East Timbalier. 


government together spent about $75 million 
a year on coastal restoration. A congressional 
act later that year secured an additional 
$510 million over four years for both restora- 
tion and hurricane protection. In 2007, then- 

state governor Kathleen 


river. An estimated 62 square “Money started Blanco assigned $200 million 

kilometres of wetlands vanish ae of a state surplus to coastal 

each year simply from erosion. coming in, and what restoration and hurricane 
Storms take even more: Kat- happened was another protection. 

rina and Rita, which both hit in freakin’ hurricane hit But the money flows 

2005, wiped out 560 square kilo- iz slowly through a gummy 

metres. But this also convinced the coast. bureaucracy. In the case of 


many officials that restoring 
such land is important for protecting settle- 
ments, including New Orleans, from the naked 
fury ofa hurricane storm surge. 

Before Katrina and Rita, the state and federal 


the new Jindal money, 
Macaluso says, the governor couldn't commit 
any spare funds to coastal restoration until he 
had renegotiated with the federal government 
on repaying a large flood-protection grant. 
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Although hurricane protection and coastal 
restoration are increasingly being seen as 
two sides of the same coin, people always 
trump land.“Because of the demand to fix 
the weak links in flood protection, a lot of the 
money spent post-Katrina — almost all of the 
money that has been made concrete — has 
gone into flood protection,” notes Donald 
Boesch, president of the University of Mary- 
land Center for Environmental Science in 
Cambridge and an expert on his native Louisi- 
ana coast. That makes sense, he says, but “it 
is going to be necessary not to lose sight of 
coastal restoration, or you'll end up with 
fortresses sitting in the Gulf of Mexico with no 
landscape around them” 

Some restoration projects that predate 
Katrina include freshwater diversions from the 
Mississippi and pumping projects to spread 
sediment onto areas that are eroding. More 
ambitious, post-Katrina projects are mostly 
still on paper, including a substantial diver- 
sion-pipeline combination project near the 
hamlet of Myrtle Grove, up the Mississippi 
River from New Orleans. 

There are some positive signs. The state 
finally has a comprehensive “master plan for a 
sustainable coast”, adopted in June 2007. And 
a traditional over-reliance on hard structures 
such as levees, often introduced at the expense 
of wetlands, may be waning. In June, the US 
Army Corps of Engineers deauthorized the 
navigational channel known as MRGO (the 
Mississippi River Gulf Outlet); the structure 
is set to be closed off with 355,000 tonnes of 
rock. And the massive planned Morganza- 
to-the-Gulf levee, approved last year by Con- 
gress, is being re-evaluated after cost estimates 
ballooned to more than $11 billion. 

Still, Kerry St. Pé, director of the Barataria— 
Terrebonne National Estuary Program in 
Thibodaux, has been agitating for eight years 
for a pipeline that would pump sediment from 
the Atchafalaya River, which flows out of the 
Mississippi, and from offshore, to rebuild 
wetlands in his area. It hasn’t materialized, 
even after Katrina, Rita and now Gustav, which 
badly damaged St. Pé’s office roof. There is 
impatience in his voice when he says: “The 
one thing we know how to do in Louisiana is 
lay pipeline” 

St. Pé may have to wait through another 
hurricane first. As Nature went to press, Hurri- 
cane Ike was looking likely to head into the 
Gulf of Mexico and strike somewhere in Texas 
or Louisiana as a major storm. a 
Emma Marris 
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Cancer complexity slows quest for cure 


Hopes that large studies of cancer genomics 
will justify their high cost by offering a fast- 
track to cures have been dealt a blow by a 
series of papers. 

The controversial Cancer Genome Atlas, 
run by the US National Institutes of Health, 
is analysing genetic and epigenetic changes in 
cancers. Still in its pilot phase, the project could 
eventually cost up to $1.35 billion. But it does 
not include ‘functional’ studies that investigate 
how the mutations aid tumour development 
and what drugs might target the pathways 
essential to tumour survival. 

Yet functional studies are exactly what two 
papers, from a group led by Bert Vogelstein 
of the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine in 
Baltimore, Maryland, suggest are needed. He 
and others say that the focus should shift from 
hunting for individual genes that cause certain 
cancers, to disrupting the broader biological 
pathways that support cancer growth. 

“Tt is apparent from studies like ours that it is 
going to be even more difficult than expected 
to derive real cures,” says Vogelstein. 

Two papers from his team, plus one from 
the Cancer Genome Atlas group, appeared 
on 4 September in Science’” and Nature’. The 
studies find that individual cancer patients 
each carry dozens of genetic mutations — an 
average of 63 alterations in pancreatic cancer 
and 47 DNA mutations in one type of brain 
cancer. Similar results have been found in pre- 
vious studies of other cancers. This makes it 
unlikely that the cancers will be cured by drugs 
that target just one or a few genes, the research- 
ers say. 

Other scientists call the latest results sober- 
ing but important. “Unfortunately this wasn't 
what we all hoped for,” says Stephen Elledge 
of Brigham and Women’s Hospital in Boston, 
Massachusetts. “But there is 
useful information in there, and 
what they’re learning is more 
of what they already learned 
— which is that cancers are 
extremely complex.’ 

Vogelstein’s team analysed 
nearly 21,000 genes in some 
20 patients with a type of brain 
cancer called glioblastoma multiforme’ and a 
similar number with pancreatic cancer’. The 
Cancer Genome Atlas team looked at 600 genes 
in 91 patients with glioblastoma multiforme’. 

The studies hoped to find genetic glitches 
driving the tumours that could be treated by 
drugs similar to Novartis’s Gleevec (imatinib) 
and Genentech’s Tarceva (erlotinib), which 
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“What they're 
learning is more of 
what they already 
learned — which 

is that cancers are 
extremely complex.” 


Solid tumours such as glioblastoma (red) can be caused by multiple genes in different patients. 


inhibit the activity of some mutated genes that 
can cause certain cancers. Instead, the find- 
ings confirm earlier hints that patients with the 
same cancer diagnosis can harbour different 
sets of genetic causes. 

“Tt is extremely unlikely that drugs that tar- 
get a single gene, such as Gleevec, will be active 
against a major fraction of solid tumours,’ says 
Vogelstein, whose group has published similar 
studies on breast and colorectal cancers’. 

The latest papers do identify some single 
genes that seem to be important in subsets 
of the cancers. For instance, Vogelstein and 
his colleagues report that a gene called IDH1, 
which had not previously been linked to 
brain cancer, was often mutated in younger 
patients with a certain type of glioblastoma. 
And the Cancer Genome Atlas 
group reports that a gene called 
NF1, whose link to cancer had 
been hypothesized before, was 
mutated in 23% of 206 patients 
that were analysed. 

The atlas group also found 
that patients with a particular 
epigenetic make-up who are 
treated with one type of chemotherapy show a 
pattern of genetic and epigenetic changes that 
may render them resistant to further treat- 
ments. The mutation pattern suggests why this 
resistance evolves and may help doctors find 
strategies to avoid it. 

That shows the importance of the atlas and 
other similar studies, such as those included in 
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the 10-nation International Cancer Genome 
Consortium, says Lynda Chin of the Dana- 
Farber Cancer Institute in Boston, who was 
the team leader for the atlas paper. “These are 
very important, clinically relevant questions, 
and you can't answer them in a traditional 
hypothesis-driven manner,’ Chin says. 

The Cancer Genome Atlas has moved more 
slowly than its architects had hoped because 
it has proved harder than expected to find 
enough high-quality tissue samples to ana- 
lyse. The Nature paper is an interim analysis of 
the samples it has studied so far. But most of 
the genes identified in it and the Vogelstein 
studies had already been identified in earlier 
studies, and are not found in most patients with 
a particular tumour. 

That bolsters critics of the atlas, such as 
Elledge, who has long said that functional stud- 
ies will be needed to filter the most clinically 
relevant drug targets out of the massive pool 
of mutations found in cancer. 

“The information they're getting is useful,” 
he says, “but it’s expensive and I think some of 
that money should go to help get you further 
along into finding drugs.” a 
Erika Check Hayden 


1. Parsons, D. W. et al. Science doi:10.1126/science.1164382 
(2008). 

2. Jones, S. et al. Science doi:10.1126/science.1164368 (2008). 

3. The Cancer Genome Atlas Research Network Nature 
doi:10.1038/nature07385 (2008). 
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CHEMICAL BIOLOGY 
NIH awards $280 million 

i) for controversial 
compound hunt 
www.nature.com/news 


Genomics institute secures its future 


The Broad Institute of MIT and Harvard, a 
prominent genomics and chemical-biology 
research centre based in Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts, has received an endowment of 
US$400 million from philanthropist Eli Broad 
that sets it on a course to becoming an inde- 
pendent, non-profit organization. 

Set up in 2004 as a unique collaboration 
between the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (MIT) and the Whitehead Institute for 
Biomedical Research, both also in Cambridge, 
Harvard University and its affiliated hospitals, 
the institute now has a more secure future. Ear- 
lier gifts — two $100-million donations from 
Broad — had an expiry date: the funds had 
to be used within ten years; beyond that, the 
future of the institute was uncertain. 

However, this new gift will be invested 
and used to support the institute over the 
long term. 

Launched to unite the clinical expertise of 
Harvard's medical school with academics and 


The Broad Institute in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


engineers at MIT and Harvard, the institute 
has grown to encompass 1,200 affiliated sci- 
entists. Itis renowned for its genomics projects, 
which span the gamut from sequencing the 
genomes of a menagerie of mammals to look- 
ing for genetic factors underlying conditions 


such as schizophrenia and autism. The centre's 
chemical-biology programme, meanwhile, 
screens for small molecules to study and treat 
diseases. The new endowment will not alter the 
institute’s core research focus, says founding 
director Eric Lander. 

From the start, Broad, a former businessman 
based in Los Angeles, viewed the institute as 
an experiment in scientific collaboration. The 
new donation, announced on 4 September, sig- 
nals the end of the experimental phase. “We 
want to see this become permanent, and to 
have permanence you need to have an endow- 
ment,’ he says. 

Faculty members of both MIT and Harvard 
will continue to hold adjunct positions at either 
institution, and the two universities will have 
representatives on the Broad Institute’s govern- 
ing board. “It will continue as an entity of MIT 
and Harvard,” says Lander. “This won't affect 
how any of the collaborations work” a 
Heidi Ledford 
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Physicist convicted over 
links with Iran and China 


On 3 September, a federal jury found 
electrical engineer J. Reece Roth, 70, guilty 
on 17 counts for conspiracy, wire fraud and 
violating the Arms Export Control Act. 
Roth, a professor emeritus at the University 
of Tennessee in Knoxville, had been 
working on ways of using plasma to reduce 
drag on aircraft wings. 

He had employed both Chinese and 
Iranian graduate students without proper 
authorization (see Nature 442, 232; 2006). 
Roth will be sentenced on 7 January 2009; 


J. Reece Roth. 


he faces a maximum sentence of 150 years. 

The conviction serves as a warning to other 
academics, says Russ Dedrick, a US attorney 
with the Eastern District of Tennessee. “Our 
scientific and educational communities must 
take precautions to ensure that technology 
and research are protected,’ he says. 


Lancet retracts paper on 
stem-cell treatment 


The medical journal The Lancet retracted an 
article by urologists at the Medical University 
of Innsbruck in Austria last week (S. Kleinert 
and R. Horton Lancet 372, 789-790; 2008). 

The article claimed positive results for 
a clinical trial using stem cells to treat 
urinary incontinence, but this summer an 
investigation by the Austrian government’s 
Agency for Health and Food Safety 
found serious flaws in the trial, including 
incomplete patient consent forms and 
forged insurance documents (see Nature 
454, 922-923; 2008). An Austrian Academy 
of Sciences investigation continues. The 
university suspended principal investigator 
Hannes Strasser, but took no sanctions 
against department head, Georg Bartsch, 
who was an honorary co-author on the 
paper. Both have denied wrongdoing. 

A Lancet editorial accompanying the 


retraction decried honorary authorships as 
“unacceptable” and said that such authors 
still have obligations in cases of flawed 
research: “With credit comes responsibility 
— always.” 


India wins waiver to buy 
nuclear technology 


After three days of deliberation in Vienna, 
the 45-member Nuclear Suppliers Group 
(NSG), which regulates global nuclear trade, 
has bent its rules to allow India to trade 
with member countries in order to expand 
Indian civilian nuclear operations. 

India has been barred from trading since 
it first tested nuclear weapons in 1974. The 
NSG’s decision was the result of intense 
lobbying by the United States — which has 
a landmark agreement with India pending 
congressional approval — and support from 
France and Russia. 

The NSG waiver follows a similar 
endorsement from the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in July. These actions stand 
to grant India access to nuclear fuel and 
technology for energy without its having 
to sign a non-proliferation agreement. The 
Communist Party of India called for the 
Indo-US nuclear deal to be quashed, saying 
it infringes India’s sovereignty. 
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Fears forfading fireflies 
prompt online monitor 


Firefly researchers swarmed to Chiang Mai, 
Thailand, in August for a symposium on their 
favourite beetle and to enjoy the creatures’ 
famous light show on the banks of the Mae 
Klong River. 
But the display here, and elsewhere across the 
world, has lost a certain lustre because the fireflies 
seem to be disappearing. To improve on the mostly 
anecdotal data for firefly declines, the Boston Museum of 
Science in Massachusetts, in conjunction with researchers at 
Tufts University in Medford and Fitchburg State College, has 


developed Firefly Watch (https://www.mos.org/fireflywatch), 
an online tracking system to which volunteers can contribute 
data. The site has collected 11,000 data points since May. 


China pauses on turning 
coal into liquid fuel 


The Chinese government has issued a 
temporary moratorium on new facilities for 
converting coal into liquid transportation 
fuels, although at least two of the biggest 
projects will still move forward. 

The moratorium would allow the state- 
owned Shenhua Group to build a plant in 
Inner Mongolia and continue a project with 
the South African energy giant Sasol. But 


the broader effects of the policy are unclear 
for an estimated six other plants reportedly 
under construction. 

Chinese companies have been 
pursuing coal-converting technologies 
for a range of products, from chemicals 
to liquid fuels, to reduce China’s reliance 
on imported crude oil. Industry officials 
say coal-based chemical production will 
continue and suggest that the current 
policy does not necessarily represent a 
definitive shift away from coal-to-liquid 
technologies. 


Wellcome Trust goes into 
partnership with India 


The Indian government has approved 

a ten-year, £160-million (US$280-million) 
partnership between its Department of 
Biotechnology and the Wellcome Trust, 

a medical-research charity based in 
London, UK, to fund biomedical research 
in India. 

Operated as an independent, charitable 
trust based in New Delhi, the new alliance 
will award research fellowships to an 
estimated 700 researchers over ten years. 
It was announced on 4 September that the 
two parties will each contribute 50% to the 
programme. 

“The programme will result in a 
strong, world-class human-resource 
foundation... at a scale where the country 
can make a global impact,’ according to the 
cabinet statement. 

Maharaj Kishan Bhan, secretary of the 
biotechnology department, says that it is the 
most ambitious scheme ever launched by 
India to reverse the brain drain. 


Correction 

In the News Feature ‘The long summer begins’ 
(Nature 454, 266-269; 2008), the photograph of 
divers on page 268 should have been credited to 
Jeremy Stewart not Doug Barber. 
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Palaeontologists in Argentina 
are exploring a trove of fossils 
that is rewriting evolutionary 

history. Rex Dalton reports. 


n the shadow of Cerro Céndor, a 600- 

metre-high limestone bluff in Patagonia, 

two young palaeontologists gaze over 

waves of mountain ridges running west 
towards the Andes. Diego Pol and Ignacio 
Escapa, from the Egidio Feruglio Palaeonto- 
logical Museum in Trelew, Argentina, have 
spent years trekking the winding gravel trails 
here in the Chubut River valley, meeting only 
wandering guanacos, rheas and sheep. Already, 
their team has hand-dug half'a dozen quarries 
in nearby canyons that have yielded globally 
important fossils. 

But many prizes remain among the 
uncharted sediments of the Middle Jurassic, 
a geological epoch spanning 160 million to 
180 million years ago, when dinosaurs, plants 
and early mammals were all undergoing key 
evolutionary changes. This time period holds 
crucial clues to the explosion of evolutionary 
diversity in both dinosaurs and mammals. The 
oldest known dinosaur remains, for instance, 
are around 230 million years old; the oldest 
known fossil mammals have been dated at 193 
million years ago’. Both groups diversified to an 
enormous extent during the Middle Jurassic’, 
yet relatively few sediments of that age have 
been studied. That makes Chubut province in 
southern Argentina a rare opportunity. “This 
has the potential to be a global landmark for 
the Middle Jurassic,” says Pol. “For the South- 
ern Hemisphere, it already is.” 

The Argentine finds may open a little-under- 
stood palaeontological window, just as Chi- 
na’ rich fossil beds have illuminated the early 
history of mammals, dinosaurs, reptiles and 
birds. Chubut is “an amazing region because 
you get fairly complete skeletal material, which 
allows you to answer many evolutionary ques- 
tions’, says Peter Makovicky, a palaeontolo- 
gist at the Field Museum in Chicago who has 
explored much of Argentina. 

“The discoveries from the Middle Jurassic 
of Argentina are no ordinary field finds,” adds 
Zhe-Xi Luo, a curator at the Carnegie Museum 
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of Natural History in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
who has published on the earliest mammals 
from China. “They are of such a significant 
nature that the whole early mammalian evo- 
lutionary paradigm must be changed.” 

Within the past decade, for instance, Argen- 
tine fossils have helped rewrite conventional 
wisdom on the evolution of tribosphenic 
mammals, so named for having molars of a 
mortar-and-pestle design that can both grind 
up plant material and shear meat. Palaeontolo- 
gists had thought that tribosphenic mammals 
evolved only on the ancient northern land 
mass of Laurasia, which included what is now 
Asia, Europe and North America. But in 2001, 
within sight of Cerro Condor, Pablo Puerta of 
the Trelew museum unearthed a tiny jaw of a 
shrew-like tribosphenic mammal, Asfaltomylos 
patagonicus’. This confirmed that tribosphenic 
mammals had evolved on the southern super- 
continent, Gondwana, before it began splitting 
from Laurasia about 180 million years ago. 
Another team had found one southern Mid- 
dle Jurassic tribosphenic mammal, in 1999 on 
Madagascar* — but “the Argentine discovery 
was overwhelming evidence there were multiple 
evolutions of the same innovation’, says Luo. 

More tribosphenic discoveries may await 
in the preparatory laboratory at Trelew, where 
Puerta and his colleagues are close to remov- 
ing the matrix from about 20 small mamma- 
lian specimens. These include parts of skulls 
and skeletons — rare finds for creatures usu- 
ally represented by jawbone fossils. “We need 
to more fully prepare them to know how many 
new species we have,’ says Argentine palaeon- 
tologist Guillermo Rougier, amammal specialist 
at the University of Louisville in Kentucky. “But 
we will greatly increase what we know of mam- 
mals from that time.” 

Another type of Middle Jurassic mammal 
has emerged from the Cerro Céndor quar- 
ries — South America’s first 
example of the proto-mam- 
mals known as triconodonts, 
and dubbed Argentoconodon 
fariasorum’. In this animal, 
Rougier and his colleagues 
see characteristics similar to 
triconodonts found in North 
America and Morocco, includ- 
ing teeth like those in modern 
seals and some other fish-eating mammals. 

And last year, Rougier and his colleagues 
also reported the discovery of a mammal they 
named Henosferus molus, on the basis of three 
jawbones. Each bone had a lateral groove, 
marking where cartilage had attached three or 
four little bones to the back of the jaw®. Such 
bones, which are typically lost during the fos- 
silization process, are the predecessors of the 


Jurassic.” 
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"This has the 
potential to be a 
global landmark 


for the Middle 


— Diego Pol 


ear bones of later mammals. Rougier believes 
A. patagonicus, Ar. fariasorum and H. molus 
are part of the ancestral lineage leading to 
monotremes — animals that, like the platypus, 
lay eggs like a reptile but nourish their young 
with milk. 


Dinosaur heaven 

Along with its mammals, the Chubut Valley 
offers new windows on dinosaur evolution. 
In 2005, Argentine researchers and colleagues 
in Germany reported the discovery in Late 
Jurassic rocks of a short-necked sauropod 
dinosaur’. Brachytrachelopan mesai had verte- 
brae that were shorter in length than those of 
long-necked sauropods. It had clearly evolved 
to browse on lower-growing plants — and its 


ancestors, deep in 
the Middle Jurassic 
sediments of Chubut, 
may help to explain how 

and why. 

Much of the time the palaeontologists aren't 
sure what treasures they have until they get 
a block of fossils into the lab at the Trelew 
museum — a decade-old building now a 
centerpiece of the city’s historic downtown, in 
a frontier village that played host a century ago 
to outlaws Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid. Technicians 
at the museum are currently 
removing rock from a large pod 
of fossils dug up last year. The 
size of a small convertible, the 
cache weighs several tonnes. 
Fossils stick out at various 
points from its plaster jacket. 
“We believe it holds a new type 
of theropod,’ a two-legged, mainly meat-eating 
dinosaur, says Pol. “There could be more than 
one. But we won't know until it is prepared, 
hopefully by later this year” 

Plant fossils from Chubut are also promising. 
“I wouldnt be surprised if the first flowering 
plants come from Middle Jurassic sediments 
like those in Chubut,’ says Mark Norell, curator 
of vertebrate palaeontology at the American 
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Museum of Natural History in New York. 
Escapa, the palaeobotanist at Trelew, sighs at 
the thought, saying “that would be great, but 
I make no predictions”. For now, Escapa is 
happy describing types of cypress never iden- 
tified in the Southern Hemisphere. Fossils of 
the new species, called Austrohamia minuta, 
show incredible plant detail, complete with 
fossilized cones’. 

Despite such potential, Argentine palaeontol- 
ogy has blossomed only in the past decade, due 
to a national political climate for science that 
previously varied from deadly to uninterested. 
When authoritarian generals ruled in the late 
1970s, students and scientists were among the 
tens of thousands of Argentines killed for pur- 
portedly having left-leaning political beliefs. 
During the decade-long term of right-wing 
President Carlos Menem that ended in 1999, 
there was little support for any type of research. 
But by the early 2000s, papers by Argentine pal- 
aeontologists began appearing in major 
journals, typically from the programme 

at the Argentine Museum of Natural 

Sciences in Buenos Aires, run by the 

now-retired Jose Bonaparte. 

A technician without a doctor- 
ate, Bonaparte prowled the coun- 
tryside for four decades making 
seminal discoveries. His protégés 

— including Luis Chiappe, now 
curator of vertebrate palaeontology 
at the Los Angeles County Natural His- 
tory Museum, and Rodolfo Coria, former 
director of the Carmen Funes Museum in Plaza 
Huincul in Argentina — subsequently discov- 
ered dinosaur eggs and revealed dinosaur nest- 
ing behaviour at Auca Mahuevo (see map), 100 
kilometres or so north of Plaza Huincul. These 
studies produced detailed analyses of dinosaur 
eggs, nests and the discovery ofa giant predatory 
dinosaur, from around 80 million years ago’. 


Emerging from the shadows 

Around 1980, Bonaparte briefly studied the 
Cerro Céndor sediments, which had been 
discovered in 1949 by Italian-born palaeobota- 
nist Joaquin Frenguelli. But with many other 
sites available to work, he moved on. Now the 
Middle Jurassic sediments are coming under 
scrutiny from researchers such as Puerta, 
Rougier and a German collaborator, Oliver 
Rauhut of the Bavarian State Collection for 
Palaeontology and Geology in Munich. They 
have been joined by Argentine researchers 
who returned with doctorates from abroad, 
like Pol, who completed his Columbia Univer- 
sity studies in 2004 at the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York before com- 
ing to Trelew in 2006 as curator of vertebrate 
palaeontology. 
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There, he and colleagues have benefited 
from a 15-year-old Argentine policy to estab- 
lish museums in provinces to exhibit and 
study specimens. A coastal town founded 
by Welsh immigrants nearly 125 years ago, 
Trelew — Welsh for ‘town of Lewis, named for 
its founder — is a prominent stop for tourists 
heading to Patagonia and beyond. With about 
110,000 visitors a year bringing in revenue, 
the museum has developed a healthy research 
programme. Its palaeontological exhibit area 
will soon be doubled, at cost of US$5 million. 
“They have the best laboratory equipment in 
Argentina,’ says Makovicky. 

Local residents know it. Unlike in China, 
where farmers often scavenge fossil sites for 
specimens for sale'’, digging in Argentina 
is controlled by national policy and private 
landowners. Near Cerro Céndor, in a village 
of a half-dozen homes, the community has 
embraced its palaeontological history, set- 
ting up a mini-museum to educate children 
and naming its traditional annual fiesta as the 
dinosaur holiday. 

When Poland Escapa visit, locals show them 
fossils they have found when riding after their 
livestock. But more often than not, the most 
promising new localities come from the pal- 
aeontologists’ own kilometres of hiking. As 
they survey the barren ground, Escapa looks for 
dark or black rocks — indicating carbonaceous 
material that was sealed ages ago, limiting oxy- 
gen so thata plant fossil can form. The first finds 
are often conifers, such as the cypress. Once a 
promising fossil is noted, the hikers stop, break 
rocks and dig. Frog and amphibian fossils usu- 
ally are the first indication of vertebrates. With 
luck, those fossils lead to larger vertebrates. 

On a brisk autumn day in June this year, 
Pol and Escapa checked such a site, where 
they had earlier found a metre-long dinosaur 
specimen, including the brain case, a valued 
find for any new species. They had hoped to be 
able to extract the fossil that day, but logistical 


problems caused by ash drifting from a Chilean 
volcano delayed its removal. 

Extracting fossils can be onerous. For the 
large pod back at the lab, it took five years 
from the day in 2002 when technician Lean- 
dro Canessa discovered the fossils jutting from 
the hillside. First, the fossil clump had to be 
covered with casting material; then arrange- 
ments were made with a construction crew 
to bring a bulldozer to cut a road up a steep 
canyon. Finally, a crane was driven in to winch 
the fossil cluster into a truck. “This was really 
a project,’ says Pol, giving credit to Puerta. But 
the hard work pays off in providing the exact 
geological context for a fossil. This stands in 
stark contrast to China, where palaeontolo- 
gists often have to reconstruct the geology ofa 
purloined fossil long after it has been removed 
from the ground. 

With each new find, the Cerro Céndor sci- 
entists divide up the research based on their 
specialities. Beginning in 2000, Rauhut worked 
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on dinosaurs, with Pol joining him later. Escapa 
takes the plants. 

There’s no shortage of work to go around. 
The Middle Jurassic, says Rauhut, is “the least- 
known part of dinosaur history. And the area 
around Cerro Céndor is incredibly rich.” Since 
first coming as a postdoc to Trelew in 2000, 
Rauhut has been on 13 field campaigns. New 
finds that have yet to be described include a 
sauropod and an ornithischian dinosaur, a 
bird-hipped creature. “The ornithischia is the 
one I am excited about,’ says Pol. “We have a 
skull, a lower jaw and about 50% of the skel- 
eton. There is nothing known about Middle 
Jurassic ornithischia from this region” 

And perhaps the biggest challenge is just the 
processing time to analyse and study all the new 
fossils. With a new three-year grant of €90,000 
(US$130,000), Rauhut and his colleagues will 
be heading out to Cerro Céndor again later this 
year, hoping to bring as many specimens back 
as possible from the field. “There is a lot more 
to come,” he says. | 
Rex Dalton is a reporter for Nature based in 
San Diego. 
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The Large Hadron Collider is the latest attempt to move fundamental physics past the 
frustratingly successful ‘standard model’. But it is not the only way to do it. Geoff Brumfiel 
surveys the contenders attempting to capture the prize before the collider gets up to speed. 


tis powerful; it is galling; it is doomed. 

The incredibly successful mathematical 

machine that physicists call the ‘standard 

model is a set of equations that describes 
every known form of matter, from individual 
atoms to the farthest galaxies. It describes 
three of the four fundamental forces in 
nature: the strong, weak and electromagnetic 
interactions. It predicts the outcome of one 
experiment after another with unprecedented 
accuracy. And yet, as powerful as it is, the 
standard model is far from perfect. Its math- 
ematical structure is arbitrary. It is littered 
with numerical constants that seem equally 
ad hoc. And perhaps most disturbingly, it has 
resisted every attempt to incorporate the last 
fundamental force: gravity. 

So physicists have been trying to get 
beyond the standard model ever since it was 
put together in the 1970s. In effect, they will 
have to shatter the model with experimental 
data that contradict its near-perfect equa- 
tions. And then, from its fragments, they 
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must build a newer, better theory. The Large 
Hadron Collider (LHC), a giant particle accel- 
erator at CERN, Europe's particle-physics 
laboratory near Geneva, Switzerland, is the 
latest attempt to break the standard model 
— and one that many see as all but assured 
of success. The prodigious energy 
it generates will force parti- 
cles into realms where 
the standard model 
cannot follow. In 
the race to move 
beyond the status 
quo, “the LHC is 
by far the favourite’, says 
Frank Wilczek, a theorist 
at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in Cambridge 
who won the 2004 Nobel Prize in 
Physics for his work underpinning the 
standard model. 

But the LHC is not the only game 
in town. For decades physicists have 
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tried to get beyond the standard model in all 
sorts of ways, sometimes with accelerators, 
sometimes with precision measurements 
of breathtakingly rare events, sometimes 
with observation of outer space. And in the 
time it takes for the LHC to get 
fully up to speed — its first 
results aren’t expected until 
at least next summer (see 
_ ‘The unstoppable 
collider’) — some of 
those experimental 
groups think that they 
have a fighting chance of 
seizing the prize first. Their 
task will be hard: the standard 
model is a formidable piece 
of work that has resisted all 
the easy and obvious attacks. 
To crack it, experiments will 
need unprecedented sen- 
sitivity, a multitude of data, 
and more than a little luck. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. RIORDAN 


Here’s a rundown of the heroic few who feel 
up to the task. 


TEVATRON 

While the LHC gets its protons up to speed, the 
world’s other heavyweight particle-accelerator 
is racing to break the standard model first. 
Since 2001, the Tevatron, located at Fermilab 
in Batavia, Illinois, has been accelerating pro- 
tons and antiprotons at an energy of around 
1 tera electron volt. 

That’s only a seventh of the eventual top 
energy of the LHC, but total energy isn't every- 
thing in the hunt for new physics. Collisions 
that would generate new particles outside the 
standard model are extremely rare, which 
means that the longer an accelerator runs and 
the more data it accumulates, the better its 
chances of finding something. So for a while, 
at least, the Tevatron will continue to have a 
data lead over the LHC. Even by the summer of 
2009, the Tevatron will have several times more 
total data than its new competitor. 

And already those data are showing some 
tantalizing, if tentative, hints of something 
beyond the standard model. One deviation 
comes in measurements of a particle known 
as the strange B (B,) meson. The B, is made of 
a strange quark and an anti-bottom quark, and 
it is among the heaviest of all mesons. Under 
a rule known as charge-parity symmetry, the 
standard model predicts the B, will decay in 


the same way as its antiparticle (made of an 
anti-strange and a bottom quark). But meas- 
urements of the two are hinting at a difference 
in their decays. According to Dmitri Denisov, a 
spokesperson for the D-Zero experiment at the 
Tevatron, that difference could be an important 
clue in the quest for discoveries. It might signal 
the existence of new, exotic particles, or of pre- 
viously unknown principles. In any case, says 
Denisov, “it’s an exciting measurement”. 

The B, anomaly is not the only oddity show- 
ing up at the accelerator, adds Robert Roser, 
a spokesperson for the Tevatron’s other major 
experiment, the Collision Detector at Fermi- 
lab, or CDF. An unusual feature in the decays 
of pairs of top and anti-top quarks has him 
intrigued. Again, he admits, it’s far from cer- 
tain. But some of these signals may turn out 
to be important, Roser says. “As you add 
data, one of [these anomalies] may 
become real.” 

Perhaps not surprisingly, 
a more sceptical view comes 
from John Ellis, a theorist at 
CERN. Yes, the Tevatron could 
provide some tantalizing hints, 
says Ellis, but it is unlikely to 
make a definitive find before 
the LHC comes on strong. In 
the world of particle physics, he 
points out, nothing constitutes 
a discovery until it is measured 
to five o (five standard deviations 
from the mean), the equivalent 
of 99.99994267% accuracy. Much 
more data than the Tevatron has 
accumulated so far will be needed to 
reach that exacting standard, and the 
detector is unlikely to make those big gains 
before it is overtaken by its new rival. “I think 
its going to be very, very tough for the Teva- 
tron,’ Ellis says. “I just don't see them getting it 
before the LHC starts going gangbusters.” 


COSMOS 
While the high-energy physicists gather in 
their machine's control rooms, another group 
of physicists is looking to the heavens. There 
they hope to find something that shatters the 
standard model — if the Universe cooperates. 
The main thing that their spacecraft will look 
for are indications of dark matter, the ghostly 
substance that could make up as much as 85% 
of the matter in the Universe. Astronomers 
know that dark matter exists only because of its 
gravitational pull on galaxies and its influence 
on the Universe's shape; it seems to pass right 
through the kind of ordinary matter found in 
stars, planets and people. Presumably, dark 
matter is a haze of particles that rarely, if ever, 
react with the ordinary variety. But nobody 
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is quite sure what those particles might be 
— except that they are not accounted for in 
the standard model. 

One candidate comes from the ‘super- 
symmetry’ theory, which predicts that every 
particle in the standard model has another, 
heavier partner lying outside the model. The 
lightest of these supersymmetric partners is 
called the neutralino, and is predicted to have 
just the right properties to be dark matter. 

Neutralinos themselves wouldn't be seen 
by telescopes, orbiting or otherwise. But 
periodically, two neutralinos could collide 
and annihilate — creating a shower of more 
mundane particles that orbiting detectors 
might pick up. The PAMELA (Payload for 
Antimatter Matter Exploration and Light- 
nuclei Astrophysics) experiment has already 
seen an intriguing clue. The satellite-borne 
instrument has unofficially reported a sur- 
plus of anti-electrons that may have been 
generated by dark-matter annihilations (see 
Nature 454, 808; 2008). “It’s a beautiful result? 
says Graciela Gelmini, a physicist at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, who has 
seen PAMELA’ data. Still, she adds, the 

complexities of the measurement 
x require caution. 

A second, recently launched sat- 
ellite may also be able to spot the 
untimely demise of the neutralino. 
The Fermi Gamma-ray Space Tele- 
scope is a US$690-million space 
instrument designed to scan 
the entire sky for ultra- 
high-energy photons. 
It is possible that such 
y-rays could be created 
by neutralino collisions, in 
which case they would show up as a 
ubiquitous haze in the orbiting detector’s 
sky-map. “That would be a stunning, stunning 
signature,” says Steven Ritz, the telescope’s 
project scientist at NASA’s Goddard Space 
Flight Centre in Greenbelt, Maryland. 

Such signatures, if they’re spotted and con- 
firmed in time, definitely have a chance to beat 
the LHC in the quest to break the standard 
model, says Michael Turner, a cosmologist 
at the University of Chicago in Illinois. But 
Ritz points out that although astrophysics 
could technically be the first to make such a 
discovery, they can’t do much more than that. 
Anti-electrons, y-rays and other such sig- 
natures could provide physicists with only a 
rough mass range for the new particles, and 
would say nothing about how supersymmetry 
might work. For those reasons “there would 
still be a large number of essential question 
marks’, says Ritz — questions that would have 
to be resolved at the LHC. 
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SA welder makes the first confjection 
between twocryomagnets for the 
Large Hadron Collider. 
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The unstoppable collider 


As Nature went to press, the 
Large Hadron Collider (LHC) 
at CERN, Europe's particle- 
physics laboratory near 
Geneva, was on the verge of 
circulating its first protons. 
But there is much to be done 
before the machine produces 
publishable scientific findings. 
In the coming months, even 
as operators fine-tune the 
collider itself, other physicists 
will be trying to get the 
experiments spaced around 
the ring up and running. 
Switching on a detector the 
size of a building is no small 
task. Each instrument is made 
of hundreds of thousands 
of smaller detectors, which 
must be synchronized to track 
the particles generated by 
collisions. The detectors are 
currently being brought into 
alignment using cosmic rays 
from outer space, says Peter 
Jenni, the spokesperson for 
the ATLAS (Toroidal LHC 
Apparatus) experiment. But 
watching particles from real 
collisions will be a different 
matter entirely. The colliding 
proton beams will produce 
hundreds of millions of distinct 
‘events’ every second, each 
event comprising hundreds 
or thousands of debris 
particles flying outward from 
the collision point. As the 
detectors are designed to track 
most or all of these particles 
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individually, the result will 
be far more data than the 
experimentalists can handle. 
Fortunately, the vast majority 
of the collisions will produce 
nothing out of the ordinary. 
So the experimenters have 
equipped their detectors 
with electronic ‘triggers’ 
that separate the interesting 
collisions from the rest. For 
example, one simple trigger 
will tag collisions that produce 
‘muons’ — particles that can 
be created by the decay of 
more massive particles. Each 
trigger will be designed to 
save the evidence of a certain 
kind of interesting event, and 
each must be carefully tuned, 
according to Jenni. 

After the data are filtered, 
they must be analysed. 
To that end, data from the 
experiments will be sent to 
thousands of physicists via a 
massive computing grid that 
can shuttle petabytes of data 
to university labs around the 
globe. Initial trials have gone 
well, says Jim Virdee, the 
spokesperson for the Compact 
Muon Solenoid (CMS) 
experiment at CERN, another 
major experiment, and teams 
at ATLAS andthe CMS are 
now drilling with computer- 
generated practice data. 

Assuming everything goes 
smoothly, Jenni and Virdee 
both say that results could 
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come as early as summer of 
2009. By then, the accelerator 
should have been running for 
afew months at its full 7-tera- 
electron-volt strength, and 
there will have been time to 
sort out any technical issues. 
Will the LHC find some 
new physics in that first run? 
Possibly. The machine will 
collide particles at roughly 
seven times the energy of 
the world’s current leading 
accelerator, the Tevatron, 
located at Fermilab in Batavia, 
Illinois. That's a big jump, and 
it will, in principle, be possible 
to see new particles almost 
immediately, says Virdee. 
“You don't need that much 
data to probe beyond what 
Fermilab has done,” he says. 
Fermilab physicists are 
understandably sceptical 
of that assessment. It took 
two full years for physicists 
working at the Tevatron to 
fully grasp the idiosyncrasies 
of their experiments, says 
Robert Roser, a spokesperson 
for the Collision Detector 
at Fermilab. And even with 
the higher energies, it will 
take a significant number of 
collisions to find something 
new, adds Dmitri Denisov, a 
spokesperson at Fermilab’s 
D-Zero experiment. “Colliding 
one proton with one proton 
at the centre of a detector will 
not be enough,” he says. G.B 


THE DARK 

Other physicists have chosen darkness over 
light. From their lairs inside disused mines and 
traffic tunnels, they are watching a number 
of highly sensitive detectors that could find 
direct signatures of dark matter, including 
supersymmetric neutralinos (see Nature 448, 
240; 2007). 

There are around half-a-dozen different 
schemes for such detectors, but they all follow 
the same basic concept. Take some stuff you 
think could respond to dark matter, place it 
deep underground to protect it from cosmic 
rays and other disruptive influences, and wait 
for something to happen. “It’s like watching 
grass grow, says Wilczek. 

Although they are perhaps not the most excit- 
ing way to beat the LHC, these 
detectors are making impressive 
progress. One experiment, 
the Cryogenic Dark Matter 
Search II, or CDMSII, is cur- 
rently accumulating data in 
the Soudan Mine 
deep beneath Min- 
nesota. Its operators 
aim to treble its current sen- 
sitivity by the end of the year. 
Another experiment called 
XENON 100, located in a 
tunnel under Italy’s Gran 
Sasso Mountain, stands a 
chance to have its first results 
out before the LHC’s detectors 
can finish processing their 
findings. “The field is going so 
fast and there's so much competi- 
tion, that it's not easy to survive at the moment,’ 
says Elena Aprile, the principal investigator for 
XENON100 at Columbia University in New 
York. “Tt’s an amazing time.” 

And on top of these prospects, one group 
claims that it has already seen dark matter in its 
detector. Earlier this year, the DAMA/LIBRA 
(Dark Matter Large Sodium Iodide Bulk for 
Rare Processes) experiment, also at the Gran 
Sasso National Laboratory, announced that 
it had seen a signal in its latest generation of 
detector (see Nature 452, 918; 2008). But their 
finding has the other groups stumped, says 
Aprile, whose experiment sits in a vault next 
to that of DAMA/LIBRA. No one else has yet 
been able to confirm the signal, and in fact, the 
findings from other teams seem contradictory, 
she says. “We are definitely not consistent.” 

Although these detectors seem to be 
improving in leaps and bounds, they have 
an Achilles heel: they only work if the so-far 
unseen dark-matter particles interact, at least 
occasionally, with regular matter. There’s no 
guarantee that that is the case, says Ellis. And 


as far as he’s concerned, that makes these 
experiments “shots in the dark” 

Still, Ellis concedes that there is a chance that 
these esoteric searches might manage to see 
something before the LHC can. “I think the dark- 
matter guys are the jokers in the pack,’ he says. 


NEUTRINO 

The next few months will be a caffeine-fuelled 
blur for most of those scientists racing to beat 
the LHC. But neutrino physicists can take it 
easy: they've already broken new ground, and 
they did it a decade ago. 

Neutrinos are the neutral members of the 
‘leptor’ family of particles, the group that 
includes the electron. The original version of 
the standard model predicted that neutrinos 
should be completely massless, but experi- 
mentalists suspected otherwise. For years 
they saw fewer neutrinos from the Sun than 
theorists predicted. One possible explanation 
for the deficit was that solar neutrinos could 
be switching from one type to another. But that 
switching would be possible only if neutrinos 
had mass. In 1998, a Japanese experiment in 
Hida called Super-Kamiokande saw the neu- 
trino switch in action, and that result is the first 
— and to date the only — firm finding that 
defies the standard model. 

Unfortunately, says Ellis, the neutrino’s 
mass can be accommodated within the 
standard model by making just a few simple 
modifications to the equations. “It’s possi- 
ble to add something in relatively easily,” he 
says. And consequently, although neutrino 


prize, their discovery hasn't helped ¢ 
theorists in their search for new 
models of physics. 

But neutrinos may not be fin- 
ished just yet. Experiments in the United 
States, Europe and Japan are now firing 
beams of neutrinos at their detectors to 
try to learn more about how the neutri- 
nos switch from one kind to another. 
The precise details of this switching /’ 
may help narrow the field of pos- 
sible new theoretical models, says 
Lisa Randall, a theorist at Harvard University 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

And two new detectors could go further still. 
A European collaboration is now running the 
Astronomy with a Neutrino Telescope and 
Abyss Environmental Research (ANTARES) 
detector under the Mediterranean Sea off the 
coast of Toulon, France, and a team of Ameri- 
cans is installing IceCube beneath the ice of 
Antarctica. Both use strings of detectors to see 
high-energy neutrinos from cosmic sources 
striking water or ice. ANTARES was completed 
earlier this summer, whereas IceCube has about 
half of its 70 strings of detectors installed. But 
already IceCube is five times more sensitive 
than Super-Kamiokande, according to Francis 
Halzen, IceCube’s principal investigator at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. “It’s not 
inconceivable we'll find something,” he says. 

Just what that something might be is up for 
debate. One possibility would be neutrinos 
produced by dark-matter particles trapped in 
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, = i the Sun’s core. But again, Halzen 
-- ~~ Says, anything seen by the neutrino 
experiments would almost certainly 
require follow-up by the LHC. “I think 
\. these experiments are complemen- 
tary,’ he says. “But if you give mea 
choice, Id rather see it first” 


SUCCESS? 
So can any of these projects best 
the standard model? Wilczek is 
‘<< sceptical. “I’m not on the edge 
of my seat,’ he says. Looking 
the track record, it seems that, “the standard 
model always wins’. He believes that only the 
LHC stands a real chance of breaking the exist- 
ing paradigm. 

And there’s no guarantee that even the 
giant collider will find something new. “Super 
symmetry could show up anytime between 
mid-2009 and never,’ says Ellis. If never is the 
date, he says, physicists will face “the maxi- 
mum conceivable horror scenario”. “What 
will we do next?” he asks. 

But Turner takes a different view. Ultimately, 
these experiments and the LHC are fighting the 
battle together. He is confident that by com- 
bining their data with the LHC’s, the standard 
model can be bested, and that new physics will 
be discovered. “We're on the verge of a major 
revolution,” he says. a 
Geoff Brumfiel is a senior reporter for Nature 
based in London. 

To read more about the LHC start-up, visit the 
Nature News special at http://tinyurl.com/5usrfl. 
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here is only one word that 
matters in biology,’ says pioneer- 
ing molecular biologist Aaron 
Klug, “and that is specificity. The 
truth is in the details, not the broad sweeps.” 
This neatly explains the importance of proteins 
equipped with structures called zinc fingers, 
on which Klug’s team at the MRC Laboratory 
of Molecular Biology in Cambridge, UK, did 
pioneering work in the 


they want. The service uses techniques devel- 
oped by Sangamo Biosciences of Richmond, 
California. Zinc-finger technology has previ- 
ously been the preserve of a select few, mostly 
working with Sangamo; with Sigma’s cut-and- 
paste offering, Sangamo hopes to make zinc 
fingers far more widely used in commercial 
research and in academia. 
The specificity zinc fingers offer could find 
a million uses in the lab, 


1980s and 90s. The human 
body contains more than 
700 different zinc-finger 
proteins, which bind to 
specific DNA sequences 
to switch genes on and 
off. For almost 20 years, 
would-be protein engi- 


“How can we get this 
in the hands of every 
lab in the world that 
wants to use it?” 
— Edward Lanphier 


revolutionizing the tech- 
niques researchers use to 
work out what genes do. 
This summer two stud- 
ies, one from Sangamo! 
and one from Scot Wolfe's 
lab’ at the University of 
Massachusetts, Worces- 


neers have dreamed of tak- 
ing the DNA-recognition ability of these zinc 
fingers and making it universal — of design- 
ing zinc-finger proteins targeted at any DNA 
sequence that catches their fancy. The world is 
about to reap the benefits of a decade of hard 
work realizing those dreams. 

From the middle of September, designer 
zinc-finger proteins will be available to any- 
one with an idea, an Internet connection and 
US$25,000. The reagents company Sigma- 
Aldrich, based in St Louis, Missouri, has a 
splashy launch planned for CompoZr, a service 
that will provide its customers with zinc-finger 
proteins aimed at whatever DNA sequences 
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ter, showed that bespoke 
zinc-finger proteins that can cut the DNA they 
recognize — zinc-finger nucleases — could, 
in principle, knock out any gene in zebrafish. 
This is something that researchers working 
with most model organisms have so far been 
unable to do with other methods. In an accom- 
panying article’, Ian Woods and Alexander 
Schier of Harvard University wrote that such 
tools might become “the major technology for 
genome manipulation”. “It could have a mon- 
strous impact,” says Wolfe. 

The technology could also prove valuable in 
the clinic. Monoclonal antibodies, a previous 
breakthrough in biological specificity, went 
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HE FATE OF FINGERS 


Proteins with ‘zinc fingers’ designed to bind almost any DNA sequence will soon 
be available to any lab that wants them — from two very different sources. 
Helen Pearson reports on a revolution in designer biology. 


through a phase of being just lab tools. Now 
they are the basis of a therapeutic market worth 
over $20 billion, and treat tens of thousands of 
patients annually. Sangamo hopes that therapies 
that use zinc fingers to turn genes on and off 
— or indeed to edit them — have similar poten- 
tial. Earlier this year, in an illustration of what 
might be possible, the company built a zinc-fin- 
ger protein that disables a protein by means of 
which HIV gains access to human cells. When 
applied in mice, the zinc-finger protein locked 
the virus out’. 

Exploiting that sort of capability, Sangamo 
plans first to open up and then dominate a 
whole new class of therapeutics. On the wall of 
his office looking towards San Francisco Bay, 
chief executive Edward Lanphier has framed 
copies of inspirational headlines from biotech 
history — such as the San Francisco Examiner's 
1980 “Genentech Jolts Wall St’, commemorating 
the stock-market debut of the company on the 
other side of the bay that has done as much as 
any to capitalize on the specificity of antibod- 
ies. Asked whether he entertains such visions, 
though, Lanphier demurs: “My hubris is sig- 
nificant, but not that significant.” 

The CompoZr offering is intended in part to 
appease researchers who have expressed frus- 
tration at not being able to access Sangamo’s 
proprietary technology. But following develop- 
ments a couple of months ago, those academics 
may end up spoilt for choice. In July, a powerful 
new methodology for do-it-yourself zinc-finger 
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design was published in Molecular Cell by a 
consortium of scientists led by Keith Joung of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston’. 
Joung hopes the consortium’s protocol — the 
culmination of ten year’s work on his part — will 
allow any lab, anywhere, to make zinc-finger 
proteins at a fraction of Sigma’s price. 


Two ways forward 

Joung says that he and the consortium are not 
seeking to undercut Sangamo, but rather to 
expand the zinc-finger universe. Still, some will 
inevitably see the two as rivals — or even asa 
new round in the struggle between academics 
devoted to open systems and companies built 
on the defence of intellectual property. “It’s 
pretty unusual to have an academic research 
group as committed to an open platform in 
clear opposition to a firm,’ says Arti Rai, an 
expert in patent law and the biopharmaceutical 
industry at Duke University in Durham, North 
Carolina, who has studied Sangamo. Michael 
Eisen, at the Lawrence Berkeley National Labo- 
ratory in California, is blunter: “It's nice there’s 
a reservoir of rebellion and people saying ‘screw 
it, we're not going to be held back.” 

Although the first zinc-finger protein was 
discovered in 1985 (ref. 6), the protein-engi- 
neering possibilities only really came to the 
fore ina May 1991 paper in Science’ by Carl 
Pabo and Nikola Pavletich, then both at Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore, Maryland. 
This paper revealed the X-ray structure of 


three zinc-finger domains bound to a piece of 
DNA. The zinc fingers — each a chain of 30 
amino acids folded back on itself and stabilized 
by a zinc ion — nestle in the major groove of 
the DNA molecule, touching three of the base 
pairs that provide the DNA with its sequence. 
The fingers lie one after the other in the groove, 
with three fingers recognizing a sequence of 
nine bases overall. “Everyone who saw that 
structure had the same thought,” says Joung. 
“Tt might make a very nice scaffold for making 
designer DNA-binding proteins.” Understand 
the relationship between the amino acids and 
the bases and you might design a protein that 
recognized any sequence of bases you chose, 
threading zinc fingers 


that the company might want to put into them. 
“We were frustrated with the fact that we couldn't 

access proprietary genes,’ Lanphier says. 
Zinc-finger proteins offered the opportunity 
to create those genes — newly written genes to 
describe newly imagined proteins. “If you havea 
motif that can be engineered, by definition those 
different proteins will be encoded by different 
genes,’ Lanphier says. “So you might have a 
technology platform here to generate an infinite 
number of genes.” One of those designer genes, 
delivered to a cell, would make a zinc-finger pro- 
tein that could control one of the cell’s naturally 
occurring genes. With that in mind, Lanphier 
flew out to talk to some of the leading academic 
groups in the field, 


together as simply as 
beads on a string. 
Lanphier, though, 
saw more than an 
engineering opportu- 
nity in the fingers. He 
saw a business break. 
Lanphier had spent 
his career in the busi- 
ness and strategic side of the pharmaceutical 
and biotechnology industries. In the 1990s he 
was head of commercial development at a Cali- 
fornia company called Somatix Therapy, which 
was developing the vectors that deliver genes 
into tissues for gene therapy. But although the 
company controlled intellectual property (IP) 
surrounding its vectors, others owned the genes 
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“By avery aggressive, creative 
and smart licensing strategy 
Sangamo has swept up most 
of the intellectual property.” 

— Arti Rai 


|} including Pabo’s and 
Klugs. 

Bolstered by those 
meetings and half 
a million dollars in 
venture capital, Lan- 
phier started San- 
gamo in 1995. He 

hardly looks the part 
of a cut-throat monopolist as he pads around 
his office in hiking socks and Birkenstocks, but 
he went about developing the company with a 
fierce focus: he wanted an unassailable IP posi- 
tion. “By a very aggressive, creative and smart 
licensing strategy they've swept up most of the 
IP” Rai says. “It’s unusual to have this vision.” 
Both inside and outside Sangamo, early 
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attempts to engineer zinc-finger proteins were 
based on two attractive and sometimes comple- 
mentary ideas. One was the a priori approach: 
work out the rules specifying which amino acids 
direct a finger to which of DNAs ‘letters’ (the 
bases A, G, C and T) and rationally design new 
fingers. The other was the ‘look-for-what-works’ 
approach: design or try to identify zinc-finger 
domains that bind to each of the 64 possible 
three-letter sequences, and then mix and match 
them like Lego blocks to fit whichever base 
sequence is wanted. 

If only the science of life were so simple. 
Researchers soon realized that there was no sim- 
ple code, and that ‘modular assembly’ was not 
as easy as it looked. For one thing, the sequences 
bound bya series of zinc fingers turned out not 
to be completely distinct from each other but 
instead overlapped: the same DNA triplet can 
be touched by amino acids from more than one 
finger (see ‘In the groove’). Almost everyone in 
the field came to believe that each finger had 
to be chosen in the context of the fingers next 
door. “You have to take into account the overlap 
or the failure rate is very high,” says Mark Isalan 
of the EMBL/CRG Systems Biology Research 
Unit in Barcelona, Spain, who worked in Klug’s 
lab and devised a way to design proteins that 
took context into account®. He took the technol- 
ogy forward at Gendagq, a company co-founded 
by Klug. 

In April 2000 — amid a frenzy of 
anticipation over the human genome 
sequence — Sangamo took its stock 
public, raising $50 million in a day 
when the exuberant market valued the 
company at $375 million. In 2001, it 
bought Gendag, and Isalan’s approach 
has formed the basis of the company’s 
protein building ever since. Flush with 
new money and science, Sangamo 
started to hit its stride. 


Mix and match 

Joung first got to grips with zinc fingers 
in 1998, when he joined Pabo’s lab at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy (MIT) in Cambridge as a postdoc 
inspired by the idea of designing pro- 
teins de novo. Then — as now — he set 
about the task by a process of selection: 
“evolution in a tube’, he says. Joung 
builds libraries of zinc-finger combi- 
nations, gets them mass produced in 
bacteria, and then identifies those that 
are best at binding a specific sequence. 
The strength of this approach is that if 
you start off with combinations of zinc 
fingers, rather than looking at them 
one at a time, the issue of context gets 
dealt with. The problem is that to cover 
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all the possible combinations of key amino 
acids in a three-finger protein you would have 
to make 8 x 10” different proteins. Joung cal- 
culates that working with such a library in bac- 
teria would require an agar plate around 100 
times the size of North America. By the end of 
his postdoc his library-building and selection 
method worked — but only for finding a single 
finger, not a set’. 

In September 2001, Pabo told his lab that he 
was moving to California to work for Sangamo. 
Joung says there was some discussion of him 
moving to Sangamo, too — the company had 
assessed his technology and licensed it, although 
it didn't end up using it — but he wanted an 
academic position, and one became available 
at Massachusetts General Hospital. Isalan, as it 
happens, made a similar decision: “[Sangamo] 
offered mea job but I'm really a scientist, and by 
that stage it was a production line,’ he says. 

In the development of that production line, 
the company has built an extensive library of 
mainly two-finger proteins, designed so as to 
take into account interactions between neigh- 
bours. When the company’s scientists want 
to design a protein for a new target gene, they 
feed the gene sequence into a computer pro- 
gram, which tells them various ways to piece 
together two-finger modules into a four-finger 
protein that might serve, and predicts how well 


IN THE GROOVE 


Three zinc fingers of the protein Zif268 nestle alongside the 
bases in their target stretch of DNA (top). Amino acids in each 
finger associate with specific bases in the DNA (bottom). 
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Edward Lanphier (right) ETate| 
Philip Gregory, Sangamo’s founder 
and head of research, respectively 


each option will work. A robot then assembles 
the DNA for the new zinc fingers, picking out 
genetic fragments encoding the various mod- 
ules from a standardized set of 384-well plates. 
“We've spent a lot of time and energy develop- 
ing this kit of pieces, information about how 
these pieces function and then the software that 
knows best how to use them,” says Jeff Miller, 
a one-time lab-mate of Joung’s who made the 
transition from MIT to Sangamo with Pabo. 

And the amount of time and energy Miller 
and his colleagues spent on honing their 
approach, not to mention the $230 million the 
company spent on this and other R&D, is far 
beyond what an academic group could 
hope to repeat. Another company 
might, but although no one can really 
know the strength of an IP position 
until it is tested in court, Sangamo’ 
seems to have been strong enough to 
scare off most competition. 

It’s possible that this is good for the 
company but bad for the field. Richard 
Jefferson, founder of CAMBIA, anon- 
profit organization based in Canberra, 
Australia, that supports open access to 
life-sciences technology, claims that if 
a company had pursued monoclonal 
antibody or DNA sequencing IP as 
diligently as Sangamo has pursued 
zinc-finger IP “it would have set [those 
fields] back a long way”. Lanphier 
rejects the idea: “On the contrary, I 
would argue that our patents have 
allowed us to access the funding that 
we have used to advance zinc-finger 
technology.’ 

Sangamo has not just been amassing 
IP and developing its design processes: 
it has also started showing what zinc 
fingers might do. Much of the recent 
excitement in the field has focused on 
the zinc-finger nucleases, originally 
discovered in 1996 (ref. 10). In 2005, 
working with Matthew Porteous of 
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the University of Texas Southwestern Medi- 
cal Center in Dallas, scientists at Sangamo 
showed that a zinc-finger nuclease aimed at a 
mutation in a gene called IL2Ry erased the 
mutation in over 18% of cells, converting the 
gene into one that worked properly’’. The 
mutation in question causes X-linked severe 
combined immune deficiency (SCID), a fatal 
genetic disease; the results looked all the more 
promising because gene-therapy trials for SCID 
a few years previously — in which a working 
copy of the gene was introduced into cells — 
had been successful in compensating for the 
defect but resulted in several children devel- 
oping leukaemia. “People were very excited,” 
Porteous says. The efficiency was good enough 
that if it could be made to work in vivo it might 
actually cure people. 


Spreading the message 
Sangamo has been racking up further scientific 
and commercial testaments to the potential 
applications of mutation- 
correcting zinc-finger 
nucleases. Plant biologists 
are drooling with delight 
over the enzymes, because 
they should enable precise 
genetic modifications to 
be made in plants to genes 
that have been impossi- 
ble to target precisely with 
conventional techniques — 
opening up new possibilities 
for adding to, knocking out 
or overwriting genes associ- 
ated with yield, nutritional 
content, pest resistance and 
other useful traits. 


Zinc-finger believer: Keith Joung. 


we 


and Genentech, Sangamo is also engineering 
cell lines to improve their protein productiv- 
ity. And the company has an agreement with 
Genentech’s corporate parent Roche for the 
creation of transgenic cells and animals. 

But as Sangamo went from strength to 
strength, progress in 
the field as a whole was 
not so inspiring. Only 
a handful of groups, 
such as Joung’s and 
Wolfe’s, were able to 
make proteins using 
their own methods. 
“Many people have 
got excited by the 
technology and try it and it doesn’t work and 
they give up, Isalan says. “It’s been a real prob- 
lem.” Sangamo thus became a target of envy. 
“I think there has been some frustration,” says 
Porteous, who no longer collaborates with the 
company. “They publish and present at confer- 
ences as if they've invented 
sliced bread, but they are 
very closed about helping 
anyone else do it” 

Joung — who, were he 
not devoted to the lab, 
would make a first-rate 
diplomat — is less critical: 
“T think Sangamo has done 
a really amazing job of mov- 
ing the field forward.” The 
problem he saw was not 
that Sangamo had too much 
technical ability — it was 
that the rest of the world had 
too little. “For many years 
Id felt academics needed 


The company has an 
agreement with Dow Agrosciences, based in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, to develop the tech- 
nology for plants. “It’s revolutionizing plant 
breeding — that’s not too strong a word for it,” 
says Klug, who serves on Sangamos scientific 
advisory board. Together with drug giant Pfizer 


to develop a technology of 

their own,” he says. “Sangamo was putting so 

much time and resources into this, there was 

no way that one lab was going to be able to keep 

up with them, so if we were to stay relevant to 
the field we had to band together” 

In the summer of 2005, Joung got in touch 
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“People get excited by the 
technology and try it and it 
doesn't work and they give up.” 
— Mark Isalan 


with another zinc-finger veteran, Dan Voytas, 
then at Iowa State University. In 2000, Voytas 
had started a small company called Phytodyne 
to develop zinc-finger nucleases for plants. Voy- 
tas says that the company folded in 2004 after 
failing to come to a deal with Sangamo over 
access to the com- 
pany’s proteins. “We 
were bumped out 
of business. Their 
pockets had more 
cash in them than 
ours.’ (Sangamo says 
it would have loved 
to collaborate, but 
Phytodyne’s lack of 
funding made it too unstable to partner with.) 
The zinc-finger consortium that grew out ofa 
dinner Voytas and Joung had later that year now 
has 14 member labs, including many big names 
in the field, but most of its protein engineering 
has been done in Joung’s lab. 

Joung’s current technique uses a battery of 
small libraries, or what he calls ‘pools; that each 
contains just less than 100 proteins selected to 
bind a target sequence. One pool, for example, 
is full of protein domains that bind well to the 
sequence GAA, but only when they are the 
first finger in a three-finger protein. Another 
pool contains domains that bind to GAA when 
they are the second finger, and so on. To cre- 
ate a three-finger protein that binds at a spe- 
cific sequence, three pools are combined and 
subjected to a second round of selection, from 
which the best-binding proteins are pulled out. 
“This is an advanced form of mix and match,” 
Joung says. Sixty-eight of 192 possible pools 
now sit behind the ice-caked door of a —-80°C 
freezer off his lab. 

Joung doesn't have a robot — but two years 
ago he hired a young technician called Mor- 
gan Maeder and she has been spending near- 
robotic hours honing the technique. The first 
time she showed that the pools had generated 
a zinc-finger nuclease that corrected a gene in 
human cells “was the most exciting thing ever’, 
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Production factors: Morgan Maeder 
in Joung's lab (top); Jeff Miller and 
Sangamo's robot (right) 


she says. “Even Keith was giddy; 
he said ‘give mea high five’ and we 
were jumping up and down, it was 
so exciting. For me it’s two years’ 
worth of work — for him it’s a whole career.” 
On 24 July, the consortium published Joung’s 
methods for zinc-finger protein engineering’, 
along with work from other members of the 
consortium showing that the proteins accu- 
rately cut genes in human and plant cells. They 
named the technique OPEN, for Oligomerized 
Pool Engineering. Joung is now arranging to 
make the pools available to other labs; he esti- 
mates the set will cost around $5,000. But the 
technique is hardly workaday. Maeder says her 
protocol runs to 20 pages. 

Porteous says he would have liked to be a fly 
on the wall in Richmond when Lanphier’s crew 
first saw the OPEN paper. Whatever such a fly 
might have heard, though, in public Sangamo 
has no problem. The company is much more 
focused on its first clinical results. Later this year, 
phase II trials will reveal whether a zinc-finger 
protein designed to activate a growth factor 
called VEGFA has promoted the recovery of 
damaged nerves in diabetics: the first chance 
for zinc fingers to show beneficial effects in 
humans. And in the next few months the com- 
pany also plans to file two investigational new 
drug applications with the US Food and Drug 
Administration to test two zinc-finger nucleases 
— including one that disrupts the HIV receptor 
CCR5 — in humans for the first time. 

Philip Gregory, Sangamo’ vice-president 
of research, does not think that OPEN will be 
much competition for the click-and-go con- 
venience of ordering from Sigma. “If you're 
a biologist and want to knock out a gene you 
might not want to set up as a zinc-finger lab 
to answer that one question. So with labs less 
fiscally constrained the advantage of working 
with a quicker product, and what's probably a 
better product anyway, will be convincing.” 

But convenience does not always win out. 
Eisen sees parallels with the stand-off in the 
1990s between Affymetrix of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, and academics, including Eisen, who 
thought the cost of the company’s DNA chips 
was restricting research and published their own 
system for manufacturing microarrays that did 
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the same thing. “Just the mindset — the transi- 
tion from thinking it’s inaccessible to something 
people could use — was important,’ he says. “Tt 
allowed arrays to be integrated into the fabric of 
research in a way that they wouldn't have ifthey 
had remained a commercial product only, and 
Ican see exactly the same here.” 

An integrated, improvable, hands-on expe- 
rience might give OPEN an edge in some aca- 
demic settings. But that could suit Sangamo 
fine. Success for the consortium will increase 
the total amount of zinc-finger research, and 
that may matter more to Sangamo than what 
reagents are being used. Lanphier says that one 
of the original motivations for the CompoZr 
service came from Sangamo’s management 
asking themselves 
why biotech compa- 
nies focused on RNA 
interference were 
gaining value while 
theirs wasn't. They 
concluded that RNAi 
was a hot technology 
in part because it was 
widespread. “RNAi 
was ubiquitously available and easy to use, 
high-school kids were using it,’ recalls Lan- 
phier. “So we said: ‘how can we get this in the 
hands of every lab in the country or the world 
that wants to use it?” The more zinc-finger 
research is done, in this analysis, the more 
exciting Sangamo looks. 

And the more commercial possibilities it 
might have. Sangamo is confident that when 
that research gets to the stage of generating 
products, its hard-bought IP position will win 
through. “Ultimately, from a commercializa- 
tion perspective, youd run into Sangamo’ IP at 
some point,’ says Gregory. If Sangamo’s patent 
position is as strong as the company claims, 
then “all the consortium is doing is loading up 
Sangamo’ pipeline’, says Richard Jefferson. 

Since the OPEN paper came out, Joung says 
he has had some 15 requests for the pools. Now 
that researchers have the proteins in their hands, 
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“All the consortium is doing is 
loading up Sangamo's pipeline.” 
— Richard Jefferson 


he says, they can start to tackle all 
kinds of other pressing questions, 
such as how to deliver them effi- 
ciently to cells, and whether they 
might make unwanted cuts in the 
genome. “Unless you were willing 
to use [Sangamos] proteins there 
was nothing to work with — now 
we can ask those questions,” says 
Joung. 

But for all the possible appli- 
cations, his personal fascination 
remains the motif itself. “I look at 
the sequences as a way to see that 
they worked, but I don’t really care 
what they are,” says Maeder. “But he loves it. 
Every time it works, it’s like further proof 
that the past ten years of his career have been 
worthwhile.” Joung and some of his colleagues 
still think it’s possible that there is some kind 
of code — an algorithm for writing the best 
amino-acid sequence with which to target a 
piece of DNA from first principles. It’s even 
conceivable that the tools with which to crack 
that code are sitting in the databases that are 
now filling up with successful designs, awaiting 
release through bioinformatic wizardry. 

Still, complex though it is, there's something 
satisfying about the current process — at least 
to Joung. “You start with 200 million differ- 
ent things and you end up with this very small 
number that are very 
similar,’ he says. “It’s 
exciting and grati- 
fying to me that 
the system actually 
works and that you 
don't always get the 
same finger depend- 
ing on which context 
it was selected in. I 
had the thought nearly ten years ago, so yes, 
it’s pretty cool to see it come out this way.’ To 
come out in all its glorious specificity — which 
is what matters in biology. a 
Helen Pearson is Nature's biology features 
editor. 
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These letters respond to the Commentary ‘The science of doping’ by Donald A. Berry 
(Nature 454, 692-693; 2008). 


Doping: a paradigm 
shift has taken place 
in testing 


SIR — Donald Berry claims that 
anti-doping tests are based on 
flawed statistics. Your Editorial ‘A 
level playing field?’ (Nature 454, 
667; 2008) goes even further in 
concluding that the anti-doping 
authorities act unscientifically. 
These claims neglect an abundant 
body of literature and ignore the 
paradigm shift that has taken 
place in anti-doping science. 

Anti-doping is a forensic 
science, not a medical one. 
In medical diagnostics, 
biostatisticians have all the 
leeway to set sensitivity and 
specificity to an appropriate 
level. Such freedom is restricted 
in forensics: the risk of a false 
positive must be minimized at 
every step of the development, 
validation and application of 
atest. This fact alone explains 
why anti-doping tests do not 
necessarily rely on statistical 
reasoning, and certainly not 
solely ona specificity threshold, 
something Berry seemingly takes 
for granted. For the detection 
of exogenous testosterone 
in particular, anti-doping 
laboratories establish intervals for 
a reference population throughout 
validation processes that also 
include quality controls for batch 
acceptance. To date, no false 
positive has been reported among 
all the negative controls. 

The nature of scientific evidence 
is also different. In forensics, 
the traditional assumptions 
of ‘absolute certainty’ and 
‘discernible uniqueness’ are 
being progressively abandoned 
in favour of an empirical and 
probabilistic approach (see 
M. J. Saks and J. J. Koehler 
Science 309, 892-895; 2005). 
In the fight against doping, this 
is embodied by the ‘athlete's 
biological passport’, an electronic 
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document that stores an 
individual's information pertaining 
to indirect markers of doping. 

In multiplying the probabilities 
to estimate the specificity for 
the Landis case, Berry makes a 
basic statistical error. Indeed, 
successive tests are not 
independent in a longitudinal 
follow-up (P. E. Sottas et al. 
Forensic Sci. Int. 174, 166-172; 
2008). 

A more thorough literature 
search would have prevented 
Berry from attempting to reinvent 
the wheel and from concluding 
that anti-doping scientists are 
“on the wrong path”, which is 
presumptuous and disrespectful. 
The role of anti-doping science 
(not “doping science”) is to 
protect clean athletes. Your 
Editorial may have just the 
opposite effect. 

Pierre-Edouard Sottas, 

Christophe Saudan, Martial Saugy 
Swiss Laboratory for Doping Analyses, 
Chemin des Croisettes 22, 

1066 Epalinges, Switzerland 

e-mail: pierre-edouard.sottas@chuv.ch 


Doping: probability 
that testing doesn't 
tell us anything new 


SIR — In his Commentary, Donald 
Berry discusses Bayes’ rule, 
noting that consideration of P, 
the prior probability of guilt, is 
essential in interpreting a positive 
doping result. He fails, however, 
to mention what the actual value 
of P might be in Floyd Landis’s 
case, which | think misses an 
opportunity to address an 
important problem. 

Athlete acquaintances and 
the news media have led me to 
believe that P can be very high, 
and in fact approach unity, in 
some sports. If this is true, then 
anti-doping measures should 
cease — and not because of the 
statistical arguments that Berry 
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Disqualified Tour de France winner Floyd Landis still asserts his innocence. 


raises, rather because the testing 
isn't telling us anything we don't 
already know. 

If Pis close to 1, then negative 
tests are most likely to be false 
negatives. Those who test positive 
might only be those who are least 
adept at hiding their drug use. 
Geoffrey Baird Department of 
Laboratory Medicine, Division of 
Clinical Chemistry, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington 
98195, USA 
e-mail: gbaird@u.washington.edu 


Doping: ignorance of 
basic statistics is all 
too common 


SIR — Donald Berry's Commentary 
is like a breath of fresh air 

inthe murky world of drug 
testing. Unfortunately, a lack of 
competence in basic statistics 

is all too common in biology 

and the clinical sciences. As 

Berry points out, there is often 
alack of accounting for pre-test 
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probabilities in the application of 
tests with known sensitivities and 
specificities, as well as for issues 
arising from multiple testing. 
Even those who grasp 
the principles of Bayes’ rule 
frequently make the mistake of 
not empirically confirming the 
utility of confirmatory assays. 
Take steroid testing, as illustrated 
in Berry’s Figure 1 for Floyd 
Landis's case in 2006. Given the 
high sensitivity and specificity 
of the assay, androsterone 
plus 5a-androstanediol is 
assumed to form the basis of 
a conclusive set of tests for 
confirming positive screening 
results with etiocholanone plus 
58-androstanediol. In fact, the 
confirmatory tests can provide 
little additional information unless 
they have been shown to be 
independent predictors of drug 
positivity. 
Matthew Fero Clinical Research 
Division, Fred Hutchinson Cancer 
Research Center, Seattle, Washington 
98109, USA 
e-mail: mfero@fhcrc.org 
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Doping: similar 
problems arise in 
medical clinics 


SIR — Donald Berry warns 
about the dangers of poor 
statistical understanding and 
misinterpretation of drug- 
testing results in Olympic 
athletes. Unfortunately, this 
same problem arises ona 
daily basis around the world in 
medical clinics, often with even 
greater consequences. 

Berry illuminates the 
failure to use proper Bayesian 
reasoning in interpreting 
doping tests and also the 
problem of not having sufficient 
control-population norms 
for the tests to determine 
correctly whether an athlete 
is taking a banned substance 
or not. Clinicians typically 
have less understanding of 
Bayesian statistics than drug- 
testing officials and even fewer 
resources to interpret or norm 
such tests. 

Take urine testing of patients 
on opiate therapy to make 
sure that they test positive for 
opiates (to show the patient 
is taking the medicine rather 
than, say, selling it) and that 
they are not using illegal drugs. 
Either a negative test for 
opiates or a positive test for an 
illegal substance can typically 
be sufficient to precludea 
patient from receiving another 
prescription for opiates or to put 
the clinician in the position of 
having to explain the test result 
before prescribing the medicine. 

Such tests need to be 
reported with the appropriate 
Bayesian interpretation. Also, 
as Berry advocates for Olympic 
athletes, patients should have 
the right (and access) toa 
statistical ‘consultation’ if they 
feel the test is in error. 
Eric L. Altschuler Department 
of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, University of 
Medicine & Dentistry of New Jersey, 
Newark, New Jersey 07103, USA 
e-mail: altschel@umdnj.edu 
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“Oppenheimer told me of a problem 


that was very much on his mind." 
Francois de Rose on the birth of CERN, page 174 


Playing the system 
to give low-impact 
journal more clout 


SIR — A hundred years or so ago, 
a patent officer who was bored 
with his routine work wrote up 
his speculations on light quanta 
(A. Einstein Ann. Phys. 17, 132- 
148; 1905), citing other people's 
work to avoid long explanations. 
Today, there is a whole citation 
industry that — among other 
things — affects the impact 
factors of scientific journals, 
which in turn provide a gauge 
for the quality of an institution's 
research output. 

Publication in prestigious 
journals that have high impact 
factors encourages researchers 
to pursue trendy topics. It follows 
that investigators working in low- 
profile and under-researched 
fields are at a disadvantage 
because they publish in less well- 
known journals and generate 
fewer citations. This not only 
offends their institutions; in 
countries such as the Czech 
Republic it could fail to stimulate 
the flow of grant money. 

The Swiss journal Folia 
Phoniatrica et Logopaedica 
has a good reputation among 
voice researchers but, with an 
impact factor of 0.655 in 2007, 
publication in it was unlikely to 
bring honour or grant money to 
the authors’ institutions. 

Now two investigators, one 
Dutch and one Czech, have taken 
onthe system and fought back. 
They published a paper called 
‘Reaction of Folia Phoniatrica et 
Logopaedica on the current trend 
of impact factor measures’ 

(H. K. Schutte and J. G. Svec 
Folia Phoniatr. Logo. 59, 281-285; 
2007). This cited all the papers 
published in the journal in the 
previous two years. As ‘impact 
factor’ is defined as the number 
of citations to articles in a journal 
in the past two years, divided 

by the total number of papers 
published in that journal over 
the same period, their strategy 
dramatically increased Folia's 
impact factor this year to 1.439. 


Inthe ‘rehabilitation’ category, 
shared with 26 other journals, 
Folia jumped from position 22 
to position 13. Publication there 
will now no longer disappoint 
the Dutch author's colleagues 
for lowering their institution's 
score, and should encourage 
the Czech government to spend 
more money on the Czech 
author's university. 

Could professional 
scientometrists one day be 
in demand, to guide young 
scientists up the citation ladder 
of scientific survival and allow 
them to do some good, modest 
science in their spare time, just 
for fun? 

Tomas Opatrny Faculty of Science, 
Palacky University, Svobody 26, 
77146 Olomouc, Czech Republic 
e-mail: opatrny@optics.upol.cz 


Changing the rules 


won't stop the rise of 
a new superpower 


SIR — In their Essay ‘The end 
of the science superpowers’ 
(Nature 454, 412-413; 2008), 
J.R. Hollingsworth and 
colleagues argue that the pattern 
of rise and decline of science 
superpowers such as France, 
Germany and Britain is now 
catching up with the United 
States. Surprisingly, they see 
a shift not towards Chinese 
scientific hegemony but towards 
multipolarity. 

They argue that the decline 
of the United States indicates 
the end of a model of scientific 
production, that ‘big’ science 
is finished and that small 
interdisciplinary institutes, where 
new ideas can flourish, are taking 
over. In this context of altered 
dynamics, they conclude that US 
science can prosper alongside 
contributions from elsewhere. 

This argument ignores 
a persistent pattern in the 
history of science. Calls for 
interdisciplinarity and creativity 
always arise when leaders are 
confronted with new competition 
from outside. Such calls are often 
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asign that the callers are losing 
this competition. 

One of the strengths of 
science is that its rules of 
engagement are clear, making it 
possible for anyone to participate 
if they take the effort to learn the 
rules. This means that there is 
always room for newcomers 
taking scientific development to 
its next logical step, overtaking 
formerly dominant elites. As the 
authors point out, this happened 
to France in the mid-nineteenth 
century, to Germany in the 
1920s, and to Britain after the 
Second World War. 

A typical reaction of elites 
under threat is to raise entry 
barriers to their circle by 
placing emphasis on knowledge 
unavailable to newcomers. 

For example, they may trade 
the universal language of their 
science for methods relying 

on culturally specific ‘general 
knowledge’ and interdisciplinary 
meta-perspectives that come 
only with a broad education. 
Laborious scientific methods 

no longer suffice; creativity and 
reflection count. For outsiders, 
the road to success by acquiring 
leadership in specialized fields 
is blocked. 

History teaches us that 
discourses of interdisciplinarity 
and creativity offer temporary 
refuge for embattled elites, but 
eventually do not stop the 
process of shifting scientific 
hegemony. They result in 
isolated, inward-looking 
scientific communities. Much of 
the post-hegemonic academic 
discourse in France and Germany 
illustrates this. If the United 
States is to avoid this fate, it 
should increase scientific funding 
rather than trying to shield itself 
from competition by changing 
the rules. 

Robbert Maseland Radboud 
University Nijmegen/Max Planck 
Institut fiir Gesellschaftsforschung, 
Paulstrasse 3, 50676 Cologne, 
Germany 

e-mail: r.:maseland@fm.ru.nl 


Contributions may be submitted 
to correspondence@nature.com. 
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There's no place like home? 


A bold attempt to synthesize the effects of geography on the world’s population through maps 
highlights some interesting paradoxes, explains Yi-Fu Tuan. 


The Power of Place: Geography, Destiny, 
and Globalization's Rough Landscape 

by Harm de Blij 

Oxford University Press: 2008. 304 pp. 
$27.95, £14.99 


For those who want to be on top of world 
events, yet feel overwhelmed by the amount of 
information that floods into their homes and 
offices through the media, The Power of Place 
is an excellent start. In his new book, profes- 
sor, writer and broadcaster Harm de Blij uses 
the geographer’s favourite tool, the map, to 
help us feel somewhat in control of this mass 
of information — the resurgence of religious 
fundamentalism, the levelling of the playing 
field for the well educated, the roughening of 
the landscape for the illiterate and poor, the 
threats of climate change and of nuclear and 
biological terrorism. 

He depicts global population distribution, 
groupings of language families, dominant 
belief systems, recent earthquake centres, 
places of recurrent conflict, and other pheno- 
mena, at world, regional and local scales. 
De Blij also puts us at ease by subsuming the 
materials under a few overarching themes. 

A prominent theme is the uneven distri- 
bution of wealth: the difference between 
rich and poor, north and south, core and 
periphery. These terms are seldom defined 
by those who use them. North and south are 
particularly vague, and de Blij doesn't give 
a definition either. But he does draw a clear 
line between core and periphery: the core of 
wealth extends sinuously from Europe and 
North America to coastal China and the 
Jakota triangle of Japan, South Korea and 
Taiwan, and then dips south to Australia and 
New Zealand. His map also shows places 
where fences, walls and other devices have 
been set up to prevent or limit members of 
the periphery from entering the core. 

With the map’s help, de Blij articulates a 
major problem of our time: the core needs a 
labour force and the periphery needs jobs and 
income. This relationship would seem to call 
for arrangements of mutual benefit, yet it is rich 
in paradox and irony. It collides with the core’s 
desire to defend its ‘high’ culture — its ideals 
of democracy, equal rights, individualism, a 
secularist world view and future orientation 
— against dilution by large inflows of the poor 
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Sub-Saharan Africa is harsh for inhabitants but has a richer cultural diversity than Europe. 


from the periphery, with their attachment to 
place, kinsfolk and religion. There was a time 
when newcomers gradually and willingly 
merged into the mainstream: the outstanding 
example in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries was the United States. But in the 
past 30 years, immigrants have been less will- 
ing to merge because they see their language 
and culture as their identity, and as a source 
of pride not to be given up. Rather than adapt 
to the core, newcomers believe that the core 
should adapt to them; for example, that core 
inhabitants in the United States should learn 
Spanish and respect male domination in the 
household. Ironically, the liberal cosmopolitan 
core has encouraged this trend by promoting 
the acceptance of ethnic and cultural diversity. 
With this pluralism comes the idea that one 
culture is as good as another, only different. 
If this is true, it begs the question of why we 
should make the effort to change and move up 
the cultural ladder. Furthermore, what do we 
mean by ‘up? 

Another major theme is that of the book’s 
title — the power of place. De Blij does not 
define what he means by power, choosing 
to let the reader deduce its meanings from 
the contexts in which he uses it. This is not 
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helpful. Power could mean empowerment, 
or the opposite — deprivation of autonomy 
through confinement and control. Place obvi- 
ously empowers by providing resources for its 
inhabitants to survive. It does not dictate how 
far the inhabitants will progress by using the 
resources. Some inhabitants go far and, over 
time, produce the high living standard of the 
core. But resource, as the late geographer Carl 
Sauer said, is a term of cultural appraisal. Cul- 
ture determines what we consider a resource 
and how to make the best use of it. For peo- 
ple to prosper, both place and culture have to 
empower. Of the two, culture is by far the more 
important enabler. 

De Blij gives many examples of disablement 
by natural forces such as earthquakes, tsuna- 
mis, floods, droughts, tropical storms and 
endemic diseases. People are at a disadvan- 
tage when they live in places prone to natural 
disaster. They are also at a disadvantage when 
their geographical location is unfavourable — 
land locked, for example, or remote from the 
lanes of commercial and cultural exchange. 
People of the periphery suffer from these dis- 
abling powers of place. But they suffer even 
more from the peculiar forms of culture they 
developed in that place. Culture can become a 
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handicap, discouraging people from enriching 
themselves and developing further. Many 
people in the periphery bear the burden of 
culture even more than the burdens of nature 
and natural habitat. Culture may be a home 
for them, but easily turns into a cosy prison. 
As de Blij and others have pointed out, the 
world’s poor are concentrated in the tropical 
latitudes. Here we have another paradox. The 
warm tropical latitudes are exceptionally rich in 
flora and fauna; by comparison, the deserts and 
middle latitudes are poor in plant and animal 
life. The same paradox seems to apply to cul- 
ture. Take language and religion, for example; 
New Guinea has some 900 languages and sub- 
Saharan Africa has around 2,000; Europe, by 
contrast, is home to only about 200 languages. 


The same disproportion is true of religion. 
Peoples in the tropics have many polytheistic 
belief systems in which they worship countless 
spirits and deities, and assign divine powers 
even to animals, plants and rocks. Peoples of 
the deserts and steppes, on the other hand, 
tend to be monotheistic, their belief systems 
simple and austere. 

When we, members of the core, think of 
plants and animals, we always consider diver- 
sity to be a good thing and do our best to pre- 
serve it. This preference is sometimes carried 
over to human languages and cultures. Thus, 
like many other linguists of the core, de Blij 
laments the decline in the number of languages 
in tropical latitudes, forgetting that in New 
Guinea and Nigeria, the multiplicity of tongues 


is a barrier to the broad exchange of goods and 
ideas that is necessary for progress. 

The Power of Place is full of fascinating 
facts, such as this one that I chose at random: 
global migration, large as it is, makes up less 
than 3% of the world’s population. Despite 
de Blij’s attempts, the mind still finds it hard 
to make sense of so much disparate informa- 
tion. He should have offered fewer facts, made 
a greater effort to subsume them under three 
or four linked concepts, and drawn simpler and 
stronger conclusions. a 
Yi-Fu Tuan is emeritus professor of geography at 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison, 550 North 
Park Street, Madison, Wisconsin 53706, USA. 
His most recent book is Human Goodness. 
e-mail: ytuan@geography.wisc.edu 


A toolbox for policy planners 


The Handbook of Technology Foresight 
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During the past decade, many national 
governments have sponsored formal planning 
processes called technology foresight. Such 
exercises involve a wide range of stakehold- 
ers in anticipating long-term social, economic 
and technological developments, and then 
using the resulting vision to inform govern- 
ment policies. The growth of foresight activ- 
ity, most prominently in Europe, reflects the 
desire of these governments to understand 
and influence today’s rapid and profound 
social and economic changes, driven in large 
part by advances in technology and science. 

The Handbook of Technology Foresight aims 
to shape this emerging field and to assist those 
planning foresight activities. Edited by five 
scholars active in foresight practice, the book 
opens with a critical review that defines and 
distinguishes foresight from other types of 
futures studies, alongside an excellent history 
of the field and a detailed summary of more 
than 30 methodologies. The second section 
surveys national foresight activities across 
Europe, Asia and the Americas, and the final 
section addresses common themes such as 
evaluation and policy transfer. 

Initially a means of informing govern- 
ment investment priorities for research 
and development, the process of national 
technology foresight has expanded to 
address a full range of societal issues 
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that affect and are affected by science and 
technology. The authors quote approvingly the 
definition of foresight given by the European 
Commission’s FOREN project, which describes 
it as “a systematic, participatory, future-intel- 
ligence gathering and medium-to-long-term 
vision-building process aimed at present-day 
decisions and mobilizing joint actions”. They 
name three characteristics that distinguish 
technology foresight from other approaches to 
futures studies. It looks to the future; it uses infor- 
mation about the future to inform near-term 
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decisions; and it includes a broad range of 
individuals in group exercises to develop fore- 
casts and explore their policy implications. 
The book's survey of national programmes 
demonstrates that foresight activities are 
shaped by the particular needs, culture and 
politics of a country. The United Kingdom's 
foresight programme was established in 1993 
and has become an institutionalized policy 
instrument for many agencies and depart- 
ments. It uses a wide variety of methods such 
as scenarios, simulations and gaming, work- 
shops and the Delphi interactive expert-based 
survey for forecasting. By contrast, the Japa- 
nese government's technology foresight pro- 
gramme, which has been running since 1969, 
carries out a nationwide Delphi survey of thou- 
sands of experts every five years to map out 
future developments in science and technol- 
ogy. Central and Eastern European countries 
have used technology foresight only sporadi- 
cally, often hindered by political mindsets and 
institutional structures that are more at ease 
with single rather than multiple views of the 
future, and with wholly separate govern- 
ment research endeavours rather than 
integrated national innovation systems. 
Those considering a foresight exercise 
will find this book a valuable compen- 
dium that offers lessons to be learnt, 
~~ and help in choosing goals, selecting 
; methods and identifying successes and 
failures. Scholars will find a rich survey 
of current practice, methodological 
approaches and tensions in the field. But 
the book does not address the fundamen- 
tal question of when national technology 
foresight can provide an appropriate means 
to achieve a society's goals. 
Technology foresight aims to create a 
‘national public good. At a time of fast- 
paced radical change, it seeks to offer a 
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handicap, discouraging people from enriching 
themselves and developing further. Many 
people in the periphery bear the burden of 
culture even more than the burdens of nature 
and natural habitat. Culture may be a home 
for them, but easily turns into a cosy prison. 
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is a barrier to the broad exchange of goods and 
ideas that is necessary for progress. 

The Power of Place is full of fascinating 
facts, such as this one that I chose at random: 
global migration, large as it is, makes up less 
than 3% of the world’s population. Despite 
de Blij’s attempts, the mind still finds it hard 
to make sense of so much disparate informa- 
tion. He should have offered fewer facts, made 
a greater effort to subsume them under three 
or four linked concepts, and drawn simpler and 
stronger conclusions. a 
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commonly shared vision of the future and to 
create new networks that enable a society to 
invest its science and technology resources more 
wisely, harness the beneficial effects of innova- 
tion, and ameliorate its risks. Yet foresight may 
provide only one way to create these benefits. 
As the book describes, the French government 
sponsors a small number of comprehensive 
foresight activities. By contrast, in the United 
States, many groups — from the independent 
but government-funded National Academy of 
Sciences to numerous non-profit organizations 
— offer visions of the future and build networks 
around them. Clearly, these approaches reflect 
different political and cultural contexts. But the 
different visions may provide different strengths 
and weaknesses, for instance, offering coher- 
ent actions versus resilience to surprise. The 
book helps frame questions about, for exam- 
ple, which approaches governments should 


choose, but it does not answer such questions. 
To call this volume a handbook may be pre- 
mature. The word connotes an easily consulted 
reference that provides quick answers to those 
engaged in an activity. As the editors note, tech- 
nology foresight remains a diverse and experi- 
mental practice whose theoretical foundations 
are poorly understood and whose successes have 
not yet moved from the anecdotal to the empiri- 
cally grounded. Much remains to be learned. 
Meanwhile, The Handbook of Technology Fore- 
sight provides an important survey of current 
knowledge that will help governments use fore- 
sight to navigate these tumultuous times.  m™ 
Robert Lempert is director of the RAND 
Frederick S. Pardee Center for Longer Range 
Global Policy and the Future Human Condition, 
1776 Main Street, Santa Monica, California 
90401, USA. 
e-mail: lempert@rand.org 


Potatoes and poverty 


Propitious Esculent: The Potato in 

World History 

by John Reader 

William Heinemann: 2008. 315 pp. £18.99 


Propitious Esculent is not just a book about 
potatoes; it is also about poverty. The two are 
linked by history, and in this very readable 
account, anthropologist and journalist John 
Reader shows us how. 

The cultivated potato, Solanum tuberosum, 
is one of around 1,500 species in the flower- 
ing plant genus Solanum, which also includes 
the tomato, aubergine and woody nightshade. 
There are some 190 species of wild potatoes, 
all found in the Andes — from these a single 
species has been domesticated and spread 
throughout the world. Those who only see 
potatoes in heaps at supermarkets may be sur- 
prised that the crop comes from a flowering 
plant and is one of South America’s greatest 
contributions to the European diet. The United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization 
has declared 2008 the International Year of the 
Potato to raise awareness of its importance. 

Botanically, the potato is a tuber, a swollen 
piece of underground stem where the plant 
stores starch. Wild potato plants and local 
‘primitive’ varieties have tubers, but they are 
often small and oddly shaped, bearing little 
physical resemblance to those from cultivated 
varieties. Reader cites recent research on the 
taxonomy and domestication of these varied 
and complicated plants. Disappointingly, 


170 


he does not incorporate recent work on the 
genetics of the potato and its relatives. 

Nor does the book sufficiently discuss the 
genetic modification of potatoes for control of 
disease, an important issue for food poverty. 
Potatoes are one of the most expensive food 
crops in terms of pest and disease control. 
Reader cites the potato as the “world’s most 
chemically dependent crop — with the global 
cost of fungicides standing at [US]$2 billion per 
year”. This astounding figure comes almost as a 


footnote at the end of along chapter about the 
discovery of Phytophthora infestans, the agent 
of potato blight. The fungus, now associated 
with the devastation of world potato crops, was 
first discovered in grapevines. Reader’s account 
of the disease, its discovery and its action is 
riveting, but potatoes are almost incidental to 
his story. Today, we easily see the connection 
between symptom and disease and can then 
search for causative agents: this was not so in 
the days when people thought microorganisms 
arose from spontaneous generation. 

Reader does detail the development of 
blight-resistant potato varieties through the 
plant-breeding work of Redcliffe N. Salaman 
at the University of Cambridge, UK, in the 
early twentieth century. But he does not discuss 
more modern and controversial approaches. 
Disease control is being developed at the Inter- 
national Potato Center in Peru through ‘true 
potato seed’ potatoes — the crop is replanted 
using the seed from the original potato plant 
rather than vegetatively propagated from small 
pieces of tuber. These varieties have great 
promise for improving the gene pool for dis- 
ease resistance, especially in the Andes, where 
genetically engineered potatoes cannot be used 
because of their potential for hybridizing with 
wild species. 

Reader eloquently argues that social history 
is important to understand agricultural systems 
and sustainability. His engaging account of the 
potato’s journey, from the Andes to Europe 
and beyond, starts and ends in local commu- 
nities where the tuber is still central to daily life. 
Andean cultures cultivate potatoes in poor- 
quality soils at high altitudes, mainly because 
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they have been excluded from richer agricultural 
land by large landowners and commercial elites. 
Social factors also influenced the Irish potato 
famine of the mid-nineteenth century. Potatoes 
can feed a family well from a very small plot 
of land, improving offspring survival and thus 
driving population growth. Pushed onto mar- 
ginal land by large landowners, Irish peasants 
nevertheless thrived by growing potatoes; they 


were desperately poor, but not starving. When 
the potato blight hit Ireland, the resultant star- 
vation killed more than a million Irish people 
and led to the emigration of millions more. 

In his account of the Irish famine, Reader 
offers the central message of the book. Elimi- 
nating extreme hunger and poverty is one of 
the United Nations’ Millennium Development 
Goals, but the history of the potato shows us 


that truly eliminating poverty means much 
more than ensuring the security of food sup- 
plies and avoiding hunger; social equity is 
equally, if not more, important. Science on its 
own is no panacea for solving social ills. ™ 
Sandra Knapp is a plant taxonomist in the 
Department of Botany, Natural History Museum, 
Cromwell Road, London SW7 5BD, UK. 

e-mail: s.knapp@nhm.ac.uk 


Building from the environment 


Abundant Australia 

The Australian Pavilion, 11th International 
Architecture Exhibition, Venice 

14 September until 23 November 2008 


Moving beyond the creation of iconic buildings, 
architects are looking to natural forms for 
inspiration by appropriating biological patt- 
erns, structures and mechanisms to engage 
with the landscape. At the 11th International 
Architecture Exhibition at this year’s Venice 
Biennale, as part of Out There: Architecture 
Beyond Building, several countries will focus 
on science in their installations. Japan picks the 
theme of extreme landscapes for its pavilion, 
Denmark highlights ecology, Egypt chooses 
geometry and Spain looks to a future of ‘paper- 
less’ design and construction. 

The Australian pavilion displays 300 model 
exhibits from 180 architecture and design 
practices, and highlights the inspiration that 
can be found around us with designs inspired 
by the flora, fauna and environment of that 
whole continent. 

The microscopic structures of scales on 
moth and butterfly wings inspired the dual- 
layer, glazed facade on the Australian Museum's 
new Collections and Research Building, which 
will open in Sydney later this year. The cavity 
design of the panels will “insulate the building 
against extremes of temperature and humidity, 
and reduce traffic noise’, says architectural 
practice Johnson Pilton Walker. Angled, 
dichroic glass within 
the panels seems to 
change colour as peo- 
ple walk past. 

The Sydney-based 
French architect Frank 
Minnaért asks how the 
functionality of biological membranes might 
be transposed into architecture, looking par- 
ticularly at how organisms achieve maximum 
efficiency from minimal adaptation. His con- 
ceptual model Patternity comprises interacting 


“We must conceive of architecture 
ina different way from the Western 
tradition based on a concept of 
heroic domination of space.” 


Frank Minnaért's model Patternity highlights the potential of membranes to cool new buildings. 


units through which selectively permeable 
thermal membranes, yet to be developed, might 
stabilize building temperatures throughout 
the year. 

Some designers are inspired by natural pro- 
cesses, such as fire and 
erosion, that alter the 
Australian environ- 
ment. “We must con- 
ceive of architecture in 
a different way from 
the Western tradition 
based on a concept of heroic domination of 
space,’ says John Nichols of Woodhead archi- 
tects, who incorporated scorched timber into 
the newly opened Pinnacles Desert Discovery 
Centre in Western Australia. 
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Sunglasses for the Building, exhibited by 
spaceagency, is a light-hearted suggestion for 
providing shade for a beachside residential 
development under construction in Western 
Australia. “The screen detail was derived from 
images of nearby eroded limestone formations, 
and contributes to a unique sense of place,” says 
practice director Michael Patroni. 

These individual pavilions at the exhibition 
show that architectural responses to local envi- 
ronments can provide potent symbolism and 
functional solutions. As the exhibition's direc- 
tor Aaron Betsky states, “In a concrete sense, 
architecture is what allows us to be at home in 
the world” 7 
Colin Martin is a writer based in London. 
e-mail: cmpubrel@aol.com 
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Hidden treasures: the moulage museum in Zurich 


Medical students still learn about skin diseases from hundreds of wax models that also record early cancer 
research and the ravages of syphilis, reports Alison Abbott. 


The last moulageuse produced her final work 
in 1963. Elsbeth Stoiber, creator of wax mod- 
els at the University Hospital in Zurich, fought 
against a waning interest in her art when col- 
our photography became cheap in the 1950s. 
Thanks to her efforts, a fine collection of some 
1,800 models has survived — now housed in 
a new light-filled museum that seems part 
sanctuary, part horror-movie props room. 

Using wax to represent the manifestations of 
disease in three dimensions became popular 
in the late nineteenth century. Practitioners of 
this art, known as medical moulage, guarded 
their methods closely. Many took their secrets 
to the grave. 

The general technique involved making a 
plaster cast directly ona patient's diseased skin, 
filling the cast with waxes and resins, adding 
different coloured waxes to mimic scabs and 
glass bubbles to look like blisters, and finally 
inserting hairs individually. The result pre- 
served for posterity, and in sublime detail, the 
particular stages of a disease — a godsend for 
medical teaching. But the procedure was ardu- 
ous and required great skill, so only rich clinics 
could produce models in large numbers. 

Stoiber relinquished her methods reluctantly, 
first at a medical conference in 1979, where she 
outlined the main steps. In 1998, accepting with 
a heavy heart that she really was the end of the 
line, she inducted the curator of the Zurich mou- 
lage collection in her recipes, art and science. 

The Zurich recipes have turned out to be the 
most durable. Other important collections, such 
as those in Paris and Tokyo, have not retained 
their true colours. And the Second World War 
also finished off or depleted many other collec- 
tions, either through bombing, as in Dresden, 
or because of poor storage. At Guy’s Hospital 
in London, for example, the world’s oldest col- 
lection was bunkered during the war in damp 
cellars, and a fungus infested many pieces. 

The moulage collection at the University of 
Zurich was started in 1917, shortly after Bruno 
Bloch founded a dermatology clinic there. After 
decades of doldrums, interest was again revived 
in the 1980s. At first, historians had a hard time 
making sense of the collection. The models were 
labelled only with patients’ names and dates of 
birth, the relevant medical records having long 
since been destroyed. Fortunately, careful library 
research united many objects with their histo- 
ries: in the moulage era, great value was placed 
on publishing long case studies. 
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Wax casts immortalized skin diseases such as tuberous sclerosis in lifelike detail. 


Further investigation revealed that the Zurich 
moulages had been made for medical research 
as well as for the more customary teaching 
function. Many pieces record rare side-effects 
of drugs, the consequences of emerging surgical 
techniques, and results of basic experiments. 

Moulages showing symptoms of venereal dis- 
eases, such as syphilis and gonorrhoea, served 
several purposes. Models were made of the facial 
deformities of women infected with syphilis, 
who were locked into wards during treatment. 
These moulages were often used in alarming 
health propaganda to discourage promiscuity. 

The incarcerated women also took part in 
research. A 17-year-old girl, for example, is 
immortalized in a moulage that shows skin 
reactions on her hands after deliberate infection 
with a foot fungus — an early demonstration of 
late-type sensitization of the immune system. 

The Zurich collection records the first obser- 
vations that X-rays, brought into medical use in 
1897, can cause cancer as well as cure it. Medical 
expectations for X-rays were initially very high. 
One moulage shows a skin area scarred with 
psoriasis; a second model of the same area made 
some years after X-ray therapy shows the skin 
now covered with an oozing carcinoma. Novel 
surgical therapies, such as varicose vein removal 
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and plastic surgery, are documented through to 
their long-term, often unhappy, consequences. 

Other exhibits are a snapshot of early basic 
research into cancer, recording, for example, 
the long-term effects of painting tar onto the 
skin of mice, and exposing rabbits’ ears to 
X-rays. Bloch also had moulages made of the 
experiments he did on himself, and proved that 
eczema can sometimes result from an aller- 
gic reaction to external agents. Particularly 
shocking are the powerfully realistic models of 
diseases, such as tuberculosis, that were preva- 
lent before the advent of antibiotics. 

Today, Zurich medical students still enjoy 
practising their red-spot recognition skills in 
the museum. They find the moulages more 
intuitive than pictures or images on computer 
screens for assessing subtle differences in the 
surface manifestation of diseases. The public 
may take a more voyeuristic look on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons. 2 
Alison Abbott is Nature's senior European 
correspondent. 


See www.moulagen.ch for details. 


For more Hidden treasures see www.nature.com/ 
nature/focus/hiddentreasures 
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Paris 1951: The birth of CERN 


Francois de Rose chaired the meeting that founded Europe's premier facility for experimental nuclear and 
particle research. Here he relives the five days of drama that changed the world of physics. 


As a young French diplomat taking my first 
steps in international affairs, I had the privi- 
lege of representing my country for several 
years at a United Nations commission in the 
late 1940s. The United States, under the lead- 
ership of the financier and presidential adviser 
Bernard Baruch and the physicist Robert 
Oppenheimer, wanted the United Nations to 
be given oversight of all the world’s nuclear 
weapons and nuclear power — the so-called 
Baruch plan. The plan failed, but as France 
was a keen supporter, it gave me the oppor- 
tunity to work with Oppenheimer. We met 
frequently to discuss tactics and strategy and 
soon became friends. 

One day, Oppenheimer told me of a problem 
that was very much on his mind. Most of 
America’s best physicists, he said, had like 
him been trained, or had worked, in Europe's 
pre-war laboratories. He believed that Europe’s 
shaken nations did not have the resources 
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to rebuild their basic physics infrastructure. 
He felt they would no longer be able to remain 
scientific leaders unless they pooled their 
money and talent. Oppenheimer also believed 
that it would be “basically unhealthy” 
if Europe’s physicists had to go to the 
United States or the 
Soviet Union to con- 
duct their research. 
The solution, 
Oppenheimer felt, 
was to find a way to 
enable Europe's phys- 
icists to collaborate. When the United Nations 
commission ended, I returned to France, 
and raised the idea with our foreign minister 
Robert Schuman, one of the founders of the 
European Community. Schuman liked it and 
allowed me, together with Francis Perrin, then 
head of France’s atomic energy commission, 
to seek the support of colleagues in other 
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“It would be basically unhealthy if 
Europe's physicists had to go to the 
United States or the Soviet Union to 
conduct their research.” 


European capitals. Slowly the idea that would 
later become CERN began to take shape. 

We had a mixed reception. There was a 
good deal of support, but some governments 
and scientists saw the project as too costly 
at a time when Europe's citizens were being 
asked to tighten their 
belts. Others feared 
it would take money 
away from individual 
national labs — which 
might, in turn, affect 
the project, because 
successful international cooperation needed 
national labs to be well resourced. 

Still, by 1950 the project had gained con- 
siderable momentum and the American 
physicist Isidor Rabi had presented the idea 
to the member states of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO) at an earlier meeting in 
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Florence, Italy. A date was then set for a fol- 
low-up meeting at UNESCO headquarters 
in Paris on 17 December 1951, where the 
idea would be debated and more details 
discussed. 


View from the chair 

I was asked to chair what would be perhaps 
the most important meeting in the history 
of CERN. It was attended by a who's who of 
twentieth-century physics. G. P. Thomson 
represented the United Kingdom, Francis 
Perrin spoke for France, Werner Heisenberg 
for Gemany and Jakob Nielsen and Niels Bohr 
represented Denmark. In all, 21 countries sent 
delegations, as did four international organi- 
zations, including the Council of Europe and 
the then International Council of Scientific 
Unions (now the International Council for 
Science). UNESCO was represented by the 
physicist Pierre Auger. 

Delegates had many questions: did Europe 
really need a new and permanent experimen- 
tal research facility, or would it be better if 
scientists collaborated in existing European 
labs? How much money would such a facil- 
ity need? Which governments were prepared 
to pay, and how much would they pledge? 
Earlier disagreements soon became public as 
Germany and the United Kingdom, two 
nations whose support was critically needed, 
spoke out about their scepticism. 

Auger opened by publicly thanking the 
United States for suggesting the idea to 
UNESCO. Next, Thomson rose to speak, and 
as the official report of the meeting records, 
he got straight to the point: “Britain has, since 
the war, spent a large sum of money on nuclear 
physics and especially on large machines. In 
the present state of financial stringency, further 
large expenditure by Britain on nuclear physics 
would not be justified. It must be remembered 
that there are other expensive branches of sci- 
ence which have a claim on our finances.” 

Thomson instead favoured the idea that 
Europe's physicists should collaborate using 
existing facilities. This would have the advan- 
tage that physicists could begin work imme- 
diately and not have to wait many years for a 
new facility to be completed. As a sign of the 
seriousness of his proposal, Thomson offered 
the use of a 400-MeV cyclotron at Liverpool 
University, which was nearing completion. 

“The greatness of an institution is not to be 
measured only, or even mainly, by the size of its 
budget; he concluded. “Men are more impor- 
tant than machines.” Later, Steva Dedijer, the 
delegate from Yugoslavia, countered: “Europe 
is supreme in knowing how to develop man. 
But men can't work without machines. And 
they will go where there are machines.” 


For France, Perrin said that the lack of 
more powerful equipment in the physics of 
fundamental particles would have the effect of 
“prejudicing European states and the aspects of 
civilization that they represent”. He reminded 
the meeting that Europe's scientists would move 
to America if they couldnt find good facilities 
at home; and he said that building a machine 
comparable to those being constructed in the 
United States would be “far beyond the means 
of any single European state”. Perrin advised 
that even if the United Kingdoms offer were 
to be accepted, work on the new laboratory 
should not be delayed. 

The record of the meeting shows that influ- 
ential backing for Thomson's view came from 
Heisenberg. “Our country is 
in an extremely difficult eco- 


which was for a brief period the world’s highest- 
energy particle accelerator. 

Today, as CERN enters an exciting new 
phase, it is worth recalling the many para- 
doxes in the foundation of this great insti- 
tution. For example, at the 1951 meeting, 
unusually for the time, the United Kingdom 
took an opposite position to America’s known 
wishes. Also unusual was the fact that the 
United States felt more strongly than Britain 
the need to strengthen European science, 
a major component of European culture. 

Although early proponents of the idea of 
CERN also included the influential French 
physicist Louis de Broglie, it is impossible 
to overstate how important it was for all the 
proponents of CERN to have 
the United States take the 


a“ x 
nomic position and I am not It was obvious that lead and present the idea to 
entitled at the present time to there were many UNESCO — this made the 
commit our government to any diplomats among proposal much harder for 
expense in this connection,’ he scientists.” others in Europe to oppose. 


said. He too emphasized that it 
was important that any scheme 
should produce results quickly and at mini- 
mum cost. “One should not just try to copy 
one of the big American machines.” Nielsen, 
for Denmark, agreed that young researchers 
from Europe’s scientifically less-developed 
countries were keen to begin work immedi- 
ately using whatever experimental facilities 
were available. 

Yet, as the meeting progressed, it became 
clear that more delegates were in favour of 
building a new machine than against, and con- 
crete offers of support started to come in. By 
the end, France, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium and 
Yugoslavia had collectively pledged $151,000 
towards a feasibility study and Denmark said 
it would very probably join them. Denmark 
also proposed Copenhagen as a possible site 
for the new laboratory, with Belgium and Italy 
suggesting Geneva. 


CERN takes shape 
Two months later, 11 European governments 
agreed to establish a provisional governing 
council and the CERN acronym (Conseil 
Européen pour la Recherche Nucléaire) was 
born. Thanks to the generosity and farsight- 
edness of Switzerland, Geneva was chosen as 
the site of the laboratory in October 1952, and 
in July 1953 the CERN Convention was rati- 
fied by the 12 founding member states: Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia. 

The first cyclotron — a 600-MeV device — 
came into operation in 1957. Two years later it 
was joined by the 28-GeV proton synchrotron, 
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But American support for 

CERN may have come at a 
price for American physicists. In later years, 
US policy-makers have used the existence of 
CERN as a reason to refuse requests from the 
US scientific community for expensive high- 
energy machines in their own country. 

Few of us present that December in 1951 
thought that by the time the meeting closed 
there would be so many pledges to take the 
idea of CERN forward. We began the meeting 
voicing different points of view, yet holding a 
unified vision for greater scientific coopera- 
tion and lasting peace in our continent. That 
vision is the one that eventually prevailed. 
Had the meeting failed, had scientists and 
governments not been able to agree on a joint 
programme of action, the repercussions of 
failure would have been felt far beyond the 
universe of nuclear physics. 

The meeting was a success, and this allowed 
me to close our deliberations with the remark 
that: “if it would be difficult to find scientists 
among diplomats, it was obvious that there 
were many diplomats among scientists” ™ 
Francois de Rose chaired the UNESCO meeting 
that was held in Paris from 17 to 21 December 
1951. He was president of the council of CERN 
from 1959 to 1962 and was France's ambassador 
to NATO from 1970 to 1975. He is the author of 
La France et la défense de I'Europe (Seuil, 1976), 
translated as European Security and France 
(Macmillan, 1984). 


See Editorial, page 137. 


This is the first of a series: for more Meetings that 
Changed the World over the next five weeks see 
www.nature.com/nature/focus/meetings 
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Hormones branch out 


Harry Klee 


Evidence points to the existence of a hitherto uncharacterized type of hormone that controls different 
aspects of plant growth and interaction. The hunt for that hormone is heating up. 


Plants can’t move around and so have evolved 
elaborate biochemical communication systems 
to control growth in response to a changing 
environment. One of those systems involves 
the ability to make shoot branches. Branching 
habit defines the architecture of a plant, and 
elsewhere in this issue Gomez-Roldan et al.’ 
(page 189) and Umehara et al. (page 195) 
open a fresh avenue in the quest to find out 
precisely what those regulatory factors are. 
Consider two tree species, maple and red- 
wood, with greatly different architecture. A 
Californian redwood achieves great height 
because it is apically dominant; the apical shoot 
suppresses growth of subapical lateral shoots. 
By contrast, a maple is less apically dominant, 
has multiple growing shoot tips and becomes 
highly branched. Although architecture is 
largely determined by genetics, a plant must 
be able to modify its growth in response to 
the environment. If the dominant shoot is 
destroyed, for example, the plant responds by 
initiating growth of a subapical shoot bud. 
Hormones are essential to the communi- 
cation network that provides plants with 
growth plasticity. Two classes of hormone in 
particular, auxins and cytokinins, have long 
been known to influence apical dominance’. 
In recent years, genetic and biochemical evi- 
dence has implicated another class of hormone 
in branching control, one derived from caro- 
tenoids*®. Plants that have mutations in genes 
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encoding carotenoid-cleaving dioxygenases 
(CCDs) are highly branched, indicating 
that some substance normally suppresses 
the growth of lateral shoots”*. Grafting and 
gene-expression studies indicate that the sub- 
stance is produced principally in roots and 
is translocated to shoots, where it suppresses 
subapical shoot outgrowth. This substance, 
therefore, conforms to the classical definition ofa 
hormone: it is produced in one tissue and 
translocated to another where it exerts a strong 
effect on growth. 

Gomez-Roldan et al.' and Umehara et al.” 


...andapically 
dominant redwood. 
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report a considerable advance in identifying 
this new class of hormone. Between them, they 
have used common experimental plants — pea, 
Arabidopsis and rice — to show that levels of 
strigolactones, a group of terpenoid lactones 
thought to be derived from carotenoids, are 
significantly reduced in ccd branching mutants. 
The two studies are complementary in terms of 
their approaches and the test plants involved, 
and are consistent in their conclusions. Applica- 
tion of strigolactones to mutants restores nor- 
mal branching. Crucial evidence comes from 
mutant plants that have a defect in the signal- 
ling pathway downstream of strigolactone. The 
defect is in a control component of the pathway, 
an F-box protein, which is postulated to trans- 
duce the hormone signal’. These mutants are 
not deficient in strigolactone synthesis and do 
not respond to application of strigolactone. 
Strigolactones are compounds that stimulate 
seed germination in plants, such as Striga, that 
parasitize the roots of other plants”. They also 
act as signals for symbiotic interaction with the 
arbuscular mycorrhizal fungi’! that colonize 
roots and facilitate the uptake of soil nutrients 
by plants. But the link with above-ground 
shoot branching was unexpected. Both 
groups’” propose that strigolactones are them- 
selves either hormones or their biosynthetic 
precursors. Although the teams’ findings link 
the biosynthetic pathways of strigolactones with 
the elusive branching hormone, the details of 
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the pathway(s) have yet to be determined. 

Strigolactones contain a large, four-ring 
backbone structure, probably derived from a 
carotenoid”. So far, three enzymes that might 
be involved in its synthesis have been identified 
by extensive mutation screenings of various 
plant species, but this is too few to synthesize 
such a complex structure. Nonetheless, applica- 
tions of small amounts of strigolactone restore 
branching mutants to normal”, indicating that 
if a strigolactone is not the actual hormone, it 
is very closely related to it. 

Strigolactones are produced by the roots of 
many plants and the CCD genes are present 
in all higher plants. The involvement of strigo- 
lactones in mycorrhizal symbiosis suggests 
that they have a pivotal role in coordinating 
plant growth below as well as above ground. 
Mycorrhizal fungi promote root growth and, 
in turn, shoot growth. By extension, strigo- 
lactones could be the regulators that modulate 
appropriate shoot outgrowth. That parasitic 
plants in turn monitor such an influential root- 
produced compound is a marvellous example 
of co-evolution. 

The identification of compounds that 
alter branching, mycorrhizal colonization 
and the germination of parasitic-plant seeds 
offers hope that customized chemicals can be 
designed to change these various responses. 
Species of Striga and Orobanche — another 
group of parasitic plants — cause massive crop 
losses in the developing world, especially in 
Africa. A cheap chemical that stimulates pre- 
mature germination of these parasites would 
have immediate and widespread application. 
Similarly, chemicals that predictably alter plant 
architecture would be welcomed, particularly 
by the part of the horticultural industry that 
produces ornamental plants. 

With these papers’, we have moved closer 
to the identification of an entirely new class of 
plant hormone, and now have a biochemical 
handle on the control of several aspects of plant 
growth. Full characterization of the biologically 
active compounds that regulate branching 
should permit rapid progress in our under- 
standing of the downstream signalling events, 
and of how this pathway interfaces with the 
auxin and cytokinin signalling pathways. ™ 
Harry Klee is in the Horticultural Sciences 
Department, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida 32611-0690, USA. 
e-mail: hjklee@ifas.ufl.edu 
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GAMMA-RAY BURSTS 


Light on the distant Universe 


Jonathan Grindlay 


Observations of a long-lasting y-ray burst, one that has the brightest 
optical counterpart yet discovered, challenge theoretical understanding of 
these bursts but may enhance their usefulness as cosmic probes. 


On a clear night, from one of Earth’s increas- 
ingly rare dark sites, one can see roughly 3,000 
stars with the naked eye. All of these point 
sources of light are stars within our Milky Way 
galaxy, and most are closer than about 1,500 
light years. It is only with the rare catastrophic 
end of a massive star’s life, in a gargantuan 
explosion resulting from the collapse of the 
stellar core, that nature extends our visible 
reach with a supernova. 

Possibly one in every thousand supernovae is 
not ‘normal’: as the core collapses past the state 
of a neutron star to a black hole, the spinning 
disk around the nascent black hole launches a 
powerful jet that ‘drills’ its way out of the over- 
lying star’ and produces an even more extreme 
blast: a long-duration y-ray burst (GRB). These 
bursts typically last between 3 and 100 seconds, 
and are followed by fading afterglow emission 
at longer wavelengths (X-ray, optical, infrared 
and sometimes radio). On page 183 of this 
issue, Racusin et al. report observations of the 
optically brightest GRB yet seen. The optical 
emission of this burst, dubbed GRB 080319B, 
is a hundred times brighter than the previous 
record holder. 

GRB 080319B was detected by the Burst 
Alert Telescope (BAT) onboard NASA’s Swift 
satellite on 19 March 2008. Only automated 
telescopes detected it, but it would have been 
visible to the naked eye for about 40 seconds 
— and thus whoever saw it would have wit- 
nessed the most distant astronomical object 
ever directly seen. Spectra of the optical after- 
glow measured its redshift as z = 0.93 (ref. 3), 
which corresponds to a light travel time of 7.4 
billion years, placing GRB 080319B more than 
halfway back to the Big Bang and the origin of 
our Universe. 

The only ‘normal’ supernova visible to the 
naked eye in the past 400 years, SN 1987A, 
was detected* on 24 February 1987. Its opti- 
cal brightness was comparable to that of GRB 
080319B, but it occurred a mere 163,000 light 
years away in our neighbouring satellite galaxy, 
the Large Magellanic Cloud. How could the 
similarly bright optical flash of GRB 080319B 
be in any way connected to the process of stel- 
lar death, given its approximately 5 x10* times 
greater distance? The answer is ‘beaming’ — in 
which, instead of the isotropic, relatively slow 
emission from a normal supernova over days 
to months, a large fraction of the total energy 
of a GRB is collimated into a narrow and highly 
relativistic jet (that is, its bulk outflow velocity 
is very close to the speed of light). 
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Racusin and colleagues’ show that the jet in 
GRB 080319B almost certainly has a two-com- 
ponent structure: a jet approximately 8° across 
surrounding a narrower (about 0.4°) central 
core of higher relativistic speed for which 
outflow velocities are within about five parts 
in ten million of the speed of light. For about 
100 seconds, the collimated radiation beam 
observable from this jet was an intense beacon 
illuminating the intervening Universe. It came 
from a GRB that occurred around 3 billion 
years before the Sun and Earth formed. 

X-ray, optical and radio observations of 
GRBs have shown that their afterglow emis- 
sion is due to the collision of a beamed jet with 
the surrounding wind from the pre-supernova 
star and interstellar medium, and that beaming 
is directly indicated by the ‘jet breaks’ in the 
afterglow light curves’. Even more convinc- 
ing evidence for the relativistic expansion of 
the jet was provided by the radio observations 
of another GRB — GRB 970508 — which 
showed’ that its total energy was about ten 
times lower than inferred from a spherical 
explosion, implying a jet with an opening angle 
of about 30°. However, until the remarkably 
complete broadband spectral and temporal 
coverage of GRB 0803198, it had not been pos- 
sible to directly constrain the radial structure 
of the jet. 

Observations began before the BAT detec- 
tion with optical imaging from wide-field tele- 
scopes that were already observing another 
burst, GRB 080319A, which was only 10° 
away from GRB 080319B and had gone off 
only 30 minutes before. This was a remark- 
able coincidence, given that the BAT observes 
only about two GRBs per week over the full sky. 
Ultimately, the afterglow from GRB 080319B 
was observed to fade by eight orders of magni- 
tude in flux over six weeks by a worldwide suite 
of telescopes spanning 11 orders of magnitude 
in wavelength. 

A prediction’ of the high outflow velocities 
inferred for the central jet is the production of 
even more luminous, prompt GRB emissions 
of much higher-energy y-rays. Such emis- 
sions would be easily detected by the recently 
launched Fermi Gamma-ray Space Telescope. 
But absorption of such high-energy y-rays by 
the dense optical-ultraviolet photons produced 
by synchrotron emission in the same inter- 
nal shock region could attenuate such emis- 
sions, despite the small angle scattering in the 
narrow jet. 

The ultra-relativistic core of the jet in 
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the pathway(s) have yet to be determined. 

Strigolactones contain a large, four-ring 
backbone structure, probably derived from a 
carotenoid”. So far, three enzymes that might 
be involved in its synthesis have been identified 
by extensive mutation screenings of various 
plant species, but this is too few to synthesize 
such a complex structure. Nonetheless, applica- 
tions of small amounts of strigolactone restore 
branching mutants to normal”, indicating that 
if a strigolactone is not the actual hormone, it 
is very closely related to it. 

Strigolactones are produced by the roots of 
many plants and the CCD genes are present 
in all higher plants. The involvement of strigo- 
lactones in mycorrhizal symbiosis suggests 
that they have a pivotal role in coordinating 
plant growth below as well as above ground. 
Mycorrhizal fungi promote root growth and, 
in turn, shoot growth. By extension, strigo- 
lactones could be the regulators that modulate 
appropriate shoot outgrowth. That parasitic 
plants in turn monitor such an influential root- 
produced compound is a marvellous example 
of co-evolution. 

The identification of compounds that 
alter branching, mycorrhizal colonization 
and the germination of parasitic-plant seeds 
offers hope that customized chemicals can be 
designed to change these various responses. 
Species of Striga and Orobanche — another 
group of parasitic plants — cause massive crop 
losses in the developing world, especially in 
Africa. A cheap chemical that stimulates pre- 
mature germination of these parasites would 
have immediate and widespread application. 
Similarly, chemicals that predictably alter plant 
architecture would be welcomed, particularly 
by the part of the horticultural industry that 
produces ornamental plants. 

With these papers’, we have moved closer 
to the identification of an entirely new class of 
plant hormone, and now have a biochemical 
handle on the control of several aspects of plant 
growth. Full characterization of the biologically 
active compounds that regulate branching 
should permit rapid progress in our under- 
standing of the downstream signalling events, 
and of how this pathway interfaces with the 
auxin and cytokinin signalling pathways. ™ 
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GAMMA-RAY BURSTS 


Light on the distant Universe 


Jonathan Grindlay 


Observations of a long-lasting y-ray burst, one that has the brightest 
optical counterpart yet discovered, challenge theoretical understanding of 
these bursts but may enhance their usefulness as cosmic probes. 


On a clear night, from one of Earth’s increas- 
ingly rare dark sites, one can see roughly 3,000 
stars with the naked eye. All of these point 
sources of light are stars within our Milky Way 
galaxy, and most are closer than about 1,500 
light years. It is only with the rare catastrophic 
end of a massive star’s life, in a gargantuan 
explosion resulting from the collapse of the 
stellar core, that nature extends our visible 
reach with a supernova. 

Possibly one in every thousand supernovae is 
not ‘normal’: as the core collapses past the state 
of a neutron star to a black hole, the spinning 
disk around the nascent black hole launches a 
powerful jet that ‘drills’ its way out of the over- 
lying star’ and produces an even more extreme 
blast: a long-duration y-ray burst (GRB). These 
bursts typically last between 3 and 100 seconds, 
and are followed by fading afterglow emission 
at longer wavelengths (X-ray, optical, infrared 
and sometimes radio). On page 183 of this 
issue, Racusin et al. report observations of the 
optically brightest GRB yet seen. The optical 
emission of this burst, dubbed GRB 080319B, 
is a hundred times brighter than the previous 
record holder. 

GRB 080319B was detected by the Burst 
Alert Telescope (BAT) onboard NASA’s Swift 
satellite on 19 March 2008. Only automated 
telescopes detected it, but it would have been 
visible to the naked eye for about 40 seconds 
— and thus whoever saw it would have wit- 
nessed the most distant astronomical object 
ever directly seen. Spectra of the optical after- 
glow measured its redshift as z = 0.93 (ref. 3), 
which corresponds to a light travel time of 7.4 
billion years, placing GRB 080319B more than 
halfway back to the Big Bang and the origin of 
our Universe. 

The only ‘normal’ supernova visible to the 
naked eye in the past 400 years, SN 1987A, 
was detected* on 24 February 1987. Its opti- 
cal brightness was comparable to that of GRB 
080319B, but it occurred a mere 163,000 light 
years away in our neighbouring satellite galaxy, 
the Large Magellanic Cloud. How could the 
similarly bright optical flash of GRB 080319B 
be in any way connected to the process of stel- 
lar death, given its approximately 5 x10* times 
greater distance? The answer is ‘beaming’ — in 
which, instead of the isotropic, relatively slow 
emission from a normal supernova over days 
to months, a large fraction of the total energy 
of a GRB is collimated into a narrow and highly 
relativistic jet (that is, its bulk outflow velocity 
is very close to the speed of light). 
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Racusin and colleagues’ show that the jet in 
GRB 080319B almost certainly has a two-com- 
ponent structure: a jet approximately 8° across 
surrounding a narrower (about 0.4°) central 
core of higher relativistic speed for which 
outflow velocities are within about five parts 
in ten million of the speed of light. For about 
100 seconds, the collimated radiation beam 
observable from this jet was an intense beacon 
illuminating the intervening Universe. It came 
from a GRB that occurred around 3 billion 
years before the Sun and Earth formed. 

X-ray, optical and radio observations of 
GRBs have shown that their afterglow emis- 
sion is due to the collision of a beamed jet with 
the surrounding wind from the pre-supernova 
star and interstellar medium, and that beaming 
is directly indicated by the ‘jet breaks’ in the 
afterglow light curves’. Even more convinc- 
ing evidence for the relativistic expansion of 
the jet was provided by the radio observations 
of another GRB — GRB 970508 — which 
showed’ that its total energy was about ten 
times lower than inferred from a spherical 
explosion, implying a jet with an opening angle 
of about 30°. However, until the remarkably 
complete broadband spectral and temporal 
coverage of GRB 0803198, it had not been pos- 
sible to directly constrain the radial structure 
of the jet. 

Observations began before the BAT detec- 
tion with optical imaging from wide-field tele- 
scopes that were already observing another 
burst, GRB 080319A, which was only 10° 
away from GRB 080319B and had gone off 
only 30 minutes before. This was a remark- 
able coincidence, given that the BAT observes 
only about two GRBs per week over the full sky. 
Ultimately, the afterglow from GRB 080319B 
was observed to fade by eight orders of magni- 
tude in flux over six weeks by a worldwide suite 
of telescopes spanning 11 orders of magnitude 
in wavelength. 

A prediction’ of the high outflow velocities 
inferred for the central jet is the production of 
even more luminous, prompt GRB emissions 
of much higher-energy y-rays. Such emis- 
sions would be easily detected by the recently 
launched Fermi Gamma-ray Space Telescope. 
But absorption of such high-energy y-rays by 
the dense optical-ultraviolet photons produced 
by synchrotron emission in the same inter- 
nal shock region could attenuate such emis- 
sions, despite the small angle scattering in the 
narrow jet. 

The ultra-relativistic core of the jet in 
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Figure 1 | Timeline of the Universe since the formation of the first stars. Dense clouds of gas collapse into the first (Pop III) massive stars and probably produce 
the first GRBs (ref. 7 and references therein). GRBs can then precede the formation of the first galaxies, which in turn precede that of active galactic nuclei 
(AGN) powered by supermassive black holes. Thus, GRBs could probe the first structures and galaxies to emerge after the ‘dark ages’ of the Universe. The narrow 
beaming of GRBs, best defined by GRB 080319B (not shown to scale), makes them the most luminous back-lights for mapping the far-distant visible Universe. 


GRB 080319B challenges theories of jet forma- 
tion and, more generally, models of the engine 
that drives GRBs. If these bursts contain radi- 
ally structured jets, their usually inferred lower 
outflow velocities are explained by observa- 
tions that are almost never exactly aligned with 
the narrow jet axis. Thus, the number of GRBs 
and their production rate, as well as the effects 
on their cosmic surroundings, may be a factor 
of 10-100 greater than previously thought. 
This, in turn, bodes well for using the near- 
infrared spectra of GRBs to measure structure 
in the Universe at high redshift (Fig. 1). Because 
long GRBs are almost certainly produced by 
core collapse of massive stars to rapidly spin- 
ning black holes, and because such massive 


stars are expected to be the first stars formed 
in the Universe’, the higher luminosity of jet 
cores, when aligned, should enable more- 
distant progenitors to be located by observa- 
tions in the near infrared. A broader-band, 
wide-field, X-ray/y-ray telescope is required 
that is designed to discover GRBs, and that 
is more sensitive and has higher spatial and 
spectral resolution than the BAT, to enable 
prompt near-infrared spectroscopy to be 
carried out. That would allow simultaneous 
GRB identification and redshift determina- 
tion, as well as determination of the intervening 
cosmic structure. The Energetic X-ray Imaging 
Survey Telescope, EXIST, is a combined wide- 
field y-ray imaging and optical-near-infrared 


imaging spectroscopy telescope’ designed to 
discover and map the very first cosmic stellar 
black holes, and is under study by NASA for a 
proposed mission in the coming decade. 
Jonathan Grindlay is at the Harvard-Smithsonian 
Center for Astrophysics, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02138, USA. 
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ANAMNRWN 


Incriminating genomic evidence 


James R. Lupski 


The genetic factors that contribute to schizophrenia can vary, making 
it difficult to pinpoint which DNA changes are the main culprits. Large 
genome-wide studies provide the most reliable clues yet. 


Schizophrenia is a chronic, debilitating illness 
with both neurological and psychiatric features, 
and it affects an estimated 1% of the world’s 
population. Intense research into this disorder 
clearly points to the involvement of a signifi- 
cant genetic component, but genetic studies of 
schizophrenia have generally been disappoint- 
ing as the data obtained often cannot be repro- 
duced’. This lack of progress in understanding 
the genetic aspects of schizophrenia — which 
perhaps partially reflects challenges in diagno- 
sis — is mainly due to the genetic heterogeneity 
among patients; many different genes might be 
involved in the disorder, but in a given family 
perhaps just one or a few of these genes mediate 
schizophrenia. Furthermore, previous studies 
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have tended to be of limited statistical power 
and suboptimal design. Reporting in this issue, 
Stefansson et al.” and the International Schizo- 
phrenia Consortium’ show that genome-wide 
studies of thousands of patients not only can 
confirm the association between previously 
identified genetic loci and the disease, but can 
also identify new loci. 

Various genetic alterations can lead to 
disease. Examples include single nucleotide 
polymorphisms (SNPs) and gain or loss of 
large chunks of DNA known as copy-number 
variations (CNVs). The latter DNA rearrange- 
ments involve duplications and deletions that 
can result in many characteristics, including 
inherited neurological diseases and sporadic 
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traits, and so are responsible for what are 
known as genomic disorders’. 

Stefansson et al.” (page 232) hypothesized 
that CNVs that confer a risk of disorders such 
as schizophrenia may be under negative-selec- 
tion pressure because of the reduced fecundity 
of affected individuals. They therefore set out 
to identify de novo CNVs by searching for 
variations between the genomes of 9,878 sets 
of parents and offspring, none of whom was 
known to have schizophrenia. The authors 
identified 66 such CNVs, which they then 
tested for disease association in a sample of 
1,433 patients with schizophrenia and related 
psychoses and 33,250 controls. 

They found three genetic deletions that 
were nominally associated with schizophre- 
nia and psychosis. These CNVs range in size 
from about 400 kilobases (kb) to 1.6 Mb, and 
are located on chromosomal regions 1q21.1, 
15q11.2 and 15q13.3. A follow-up investigation 
with up to six other patient sample sets — in 
total consisting of 3,285 cases and 7,951 con- 
trols — revealed that, in the combined sample, 
all three deletions were significantly associated 
with schizophrenia and psychosis. The authors 
note that response rates to antipsychotic drugs 
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Figure 1 | Timeline of the Universe since the formation of the first stars. Dense clouds of gas collapse into the first (Pop III) massive stars and probably produce 
the first GRBs (ref. 7 and references therein). GRBs can then precede the formation of the first galaxies, which in turn precede that of active galactic nuclei 
(AGN) powered by supermassive black holes. Thus, GRBs could probe the first structures and galaxies to emerge after the ‘dark ages’ of the Universe. The narrow 
beaming of GRBs, best defined by GRB 080319B (not shown to scale), makes them the most luminous back-lights for mapping the far-distant visible Universe. 


GRB 080319B challenges theories of jet forma- 
tion and, more generally, models of the engine 
that drives GRBs. If these bursts contain radi- 
ally structured jets, their usually inferred lower 
outflow velocities are explained by observa- 
tions that are almost never exactly aligned with 
the narrow jet axis. Thus, the number of GRBs 
and their production rate, as well as the effects 
on their cosmic surroundings, may be a factor 
of 10-100 greater than previously thought. 
This, in turn, bodes well for using the near- 
infrared spectra of GRBs to measure structure 
in the Universe at high redshift (Fig. 1). Because 
long GRBs are almost certainly produced by 
core collapse of massive stars to rapidly spin- 
ning black holes, and because such massive 


stars are expected to be the first stars formed 
in the Universe’, the higher luminosity of jet 
cores, when aligned, should enable more- 
distant progenitors to be located by observa- 
tions in the near infrared. A broader-band, 
wide-field, X-ray/y-ray telescope is required 
that is designed to discover GRBs, and that 
is more sensitive and has higher spatial and 
spectral resolution than the BAT, to enable 
prompt near-infrared spectroscopy to be 
carried out. That would allow simultaneous 
GRB identification and redshift determina- 
tion, as well as determination of the intervening 
cosmic structure. The Energetic X-ray Imaging 
Survey Telescope, EXIST, is a combined wide- 
field y-ray imaging and optical-near-infrared 


imaging spectroscopy telescope’ designed to 
discover and map the very first cosmic stellar 
black holes, and is under study by NASA for a 
proposed mission in the coming decade. 
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The genetic factors that contribute to schizophrenia can vary, making 
it difficult to pinpoint which DNA changes are the main culprits. Large 
genome-wide studies provide the most reliable clues yet. 


Schizophrenia is a chronic, debilitating illness 
with both neurological and psychiatric features, 
and it affects an estimated 1% of the world’s 
population. Intense research into this disorder 
clearly points to the involvement of a signifi- 
cant genetic component, but genetic studies of 
schizophrenia have generally been disappoint- 
ing as the data obtained often cannot be repro- 
duced’. This lack of progress in understanding 
the genetic aspects of schizophrenia — which 
perhaps partially reflects challenges in diagno- 
sis — is mainly due to the genetic heterogeneity 
among patients; many different genes might be 
involved in the disorder, but in a given family 
perhaps just one or a few of these genes mediate 
schizophrenia. Furthermore, previous studies 
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have tended to be of limited statistical power 
and suboptimal design. Reporting in this issue, 
Stefansson et al.” and the International Schizo- 
phrenia Consortium’ show that genome-wide 
studies of thousands of patients not only can 
confirm the association between previously 
identified genetic loci and the disease, but can 
also identify new loci. 

Various genetic alterations can lead to 
disease. Examples include single nucleotide 
polymorphisms (SNPs) and gain or loss of 
large chunks of DNA known as copy-number 
variations (CNVs). The latter DNA rearrange- 
ments involve duplications and deletions that 
can result in many characteristics, including 
inherited neurological diseases and sporadic 
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traits, and so are responsible for what are 
known as genomic disorders’. 

Stefansson et al.” (page 232) hypothesized 
that CNVs that confer a risk of disorders such 
as schizophrenia may be under negative-selec- 
tion pressure because of the reduced fecundity 
of affected individuals. They therefore set out 
to identify de novo CNVs by searching for 
variations between the genomes of 9,878 sets 
of parents and offspring, none of whom was 
known to have schizophrenia. The authors 
identified 66 such CNVs, which they then 
tested for disease association in a sample of 
1,433 patients with schizophrenia and related 
psychoses and 33,250 controls. 

They found three genetic deletions that 
were nominally associated with schizophre- 
nia and psychosis. These CNVs range in size 
from about 400 kilobases (kb) to 1.6 Mb, and 
are located on chromosomal regions 1q21.1, 
15q11.2 and 15q13.3. A follow-up investigation 
with up to six other patient sample sets — in 
total consisting of 3,285 cases and 7,951 con- 
trols — revealed that, in the combined sample, 
all three deletions were significantly associated 
with schizophrenia and psychosis. The authors 
note that response rates to antipsychotic drugs 
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in patients with these deletions are comparable 
to those of the general population of patients 
with schizophrenia. 

With the removal of psychoses other than 
schizophrenia — as defined by strict diagnostic 
criteria — the association with the 1q21.1 and 
15q11.2 loci drops just below significance. But 
Stefansson and colleagues rightly argue that 
there is no reason for disease features associ- 
ated with a particular CNV to be confined to 
the current boundaries of psychiatric-disorder 
classification. The investigators also examined 
their cohort for deletion in the 22q11.2 locus, 
which causes velo-cardio-facial syndrome 
(VCES), a condition often associated with 
schizophrenia. This deletion was identified in 
eight of 3,838 cases (0.2%), but was absent in 
39,299 controls. 

The authors found no significant association 
between schizophrenia and the 54-166 SNPs 
that map within each of the three chromo- 
somal deletions. It has long been established” 
that CNVs can result in the misinterpretation 
of marker genotypes such as SNPs, because 
every locus is presumed to be biallelic — a per- 
son usually inherits one gene allele (copy) from 
each parent, but a locus becomes triallelic with 
a duplication and monoallelic with a deletion. 
As a result, linkage (co-inheritance) analysis 
is distorted. Perhaps CNVs also reduce the 
informativeness of association studies when a 
biallelic SNP assay is used. Moreover, as the 
authors contend, the markers used for SNP 
analysis might lack the ability to tag them, and 
thus rare SNPs at these loci that are associated 
with schizophrenia could be missed. 

In a related paper, the International Schizo- 
phrenia Consortium’ (page 237) performed 
a genome-wide survey of rare CNVs in 3,391 
patients with schizophrenia and in 3,181 ances- 
trally matched controls. The authors found 
that, compared with controls, the total number 
of CNVs that are observed in less than 1% of 
the combined sample, and that are more than 
100 kb in length, is increased in patients with 
schizophrenia. Moreover, other CNVs — dele- 
tions of 12p11.23 and 16p12.1-p12.2 — were 
observed in four patients each. These results 
reproduce recent data’ obtained through stud- 
ying much smaller patient sample sets (150 in 
one study® and 152 in another’), which found 
that an increased number of CNVs was associ- 
ated with schizophrenia. The advantage of the 
much larger disease-sample size in the consor- 
tium study is that the authors could search for 
specific CNVs associated with schizophrenia. 

Among the schizophrenia-associated CNVs 
described in this paper’, rarer, single-occur- 
rence CNVs and those that affect genes are 
more prominent. Also, as anticipated, dele- 
tions of the VCFS-associated 22q11.2 locus 
were detected in 0.4% of the disease cases. 
What's more, large deletions in the 1q21.1 and 
15q13.3 loci — the same genomic regions iden- 
tified by Stefansson et al.” — corresponded to 
previously unknown associations with schizo- 
phrenia, which remained significant after 


genome-wide corrections for multiple testing. 
Overall, the results provide strong support 
for a model of schizophrenia that includes 
the effects of rare CNVs occurring both across 
the whole genome and at specific loci, such as 
1q21.1 and 15q13.3. 

It is exciting that both papers”” identify 
not only an association of the known 22q11.2 
deletion with schizophrenia, but also two 
previously unidentified deletions. These two 
loci are flanked by low copy repeats — DNA 
sequences that are highly susceptible to muta- 
tion®. Although relatively rare, the two newly 
discovered CNVs indicate that schizophrenia 
can be caused by specific genomic rearrange- 
ments, and so perhaps can be classified as a 
genomic disorder’. 

A previous study’ of some 1,000 patients with 
mental retardation of unknown cause reported 
arecurrent deletion CNV in the 15q13.3 locus 
that was associated with a mental retardation 
and seizure syndrome in nine individuals, 
including one with autism. Intriguingly, among 
the eight controls carrying the 15q13.3 deletion 
in Stefansson and colleagues’ study’, there was 
also one autistic individual. So it seems that the 
same deletion CNV can increase the risk of a 
broad range of clinical mental disorders. 

As is often the case, many questions remain. 
How frequently do these deletion CNVs occur 
de novo and how often are they inherited? How 
frequently do they cause schizophrenia? What 
are the dosage-sensitive genes located in the 
deletion CNVs within the 1q21.1 and 15q13.3 
loci? Are they involved in specific neural net- 
works or pathways? Can this genome-wide 
screening approach for identifying rare CNVs 
also detect other genomic regions and genes 
associated with psychiatric illness, to provide 
yet further insights into the biology of these 
disorders? Will correcting abnormalities in 
gene dosage by RNA interference or epigenetic 
methods provide therapeutic avenues worth 
exploring? Nonetheless, although cautious 
optimism is warranted in these early days, such 
studies”**”, together with work on autism’, 
point to one fact: study of even complex traits 
should include an evaluation of CNVs and 
other genomic structural changes. a 
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50 YEARS AGO 

Theoretically, cancer therapeutic 
agents should be able to 
differentiate between malignant 
and normal human cells and should 
be more toxic to the malignant 
cells ... Early experiments 

with guinea pig sera gave the 
unexpected finding that leukaemic 
lymphocytes were frequently 
more sensitive to inactivated 

(56° C, 30 min.) than to fresh 
sera... [H]uman leukaemic 
lymphocytes were sensitive to 
toxic factors in normal rabbit sera 
and in inactivated guinea pig sera. 
The rabbit sera usually killed the 
leukaemic lymphocytes in a few 
hours by ‘fixation’ and killed normal 
lymphocytes in a few days by 
intranuclear vacuolization. 
ALSO: 

This Slimming Business. By Prof. 
John Yudkin — [An] excellent 
account of nutrition that should 
enable the non-scientific reader 
to appreciate the reasons for the 
condemnation of much of the 
published nonsense on dieting. 
From Nature 13 September 1958. 


100 YEARS AGO 

The Influence of Alcohol and 
other Drugs on Fatigue. By Dr. 
W.H. R. Rivers — [T]he author 
details the results obtained 

in an experimental research 


on the influence of certain ( ) 
drugs—caffeine, alcohol, cocaine, 
strychnine, and tobacco—on <i 
muscular and mental fatigue ... 


Caffeine in moderate doses (about Y) 
0.3 gram of the citrate) increases 

the capacity for both muscular aa 
and mental work, the stimulating 

action persisting for some time, 4 
and not being followed by any 

depressant action. Excessive Li | 
doses, however... are followed by a 
depressant action so marked that 

the drug in such circumstances 

becomes an accelerator of fatigue 

... Alcohol in small doses (5-10 c.c.) 

seems to produce little effect, '@) 
in larger doses (20-40 c.c.) the 
action was variable; in a subject 
not used to alcohol, sweating, 
giddiness, and other symptoms 
often ensued ... The capacity for 
mental work on the whole seemed 
to be lowered. 

From Nature 17 September 1908. 
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in patients with these deletions are comparable 
to those of the general population of patients 
with schizophrenia. 

With the removal of psychoses other than 
schizophrenia — as defined by strict diagnostic 
criteria — the association with the 1q21.1 and 
15q11.2 loci drops just below significance. But 
Stefansson and colleagues rightly argue that 
there is no reason for disease features associ- 
ated with a particular CNV to be confined to 
the current boundaries of psychiatric-disorder 
classification. The investigators also examined 
their cohort for deletion in the 22q11.2 locus, 
which causes velo-cardio-facial syndrome 
(VCES), a condition often associated with 
schizophrenia. This deletion was identified in 
eight of 3,838 cases (0.2%), but was absent in 
39,299 controls. 

The authors found no significant association 
between schizophrenia and the 54-166 SNPs 
that map within each of the three chromo- 
somal deletions. It has long been established” 
that CNVs can result in the misinterpretation 
of marker genotypes such as SNPs, because 
every locus is presumed to be biallelic — a per- 
son usually inherits one gene allele (copy) from 
each parent, but a locus becomes triallelic with 
a duplication and monoallelic with a deletion. 
As a result, linkage (co-inheritance) analysis 
is distorted. Perhaps CNVs also reduce the 
informativeness of association studies when a 
biallelic SNP assay is used. Moreover, as the 
authors contend, the markers used for SNP 
analysis might lack the ability to tag them, and 
thus rare SNPs at these loci that are associated 
with schizophrenia could be missed. 

In a related paper, the International Schizo- 
phrenia Consortium’ (page 237) performed 
a genome-wide survey of rare CNVs in 3,391 
patients with schizophrenia and in 3,181 ances- 
trally matched controls. The authors found 
that, compared with controls, the total number 
of CNVs that are observed in less than 1% of 
the combined sample, and that are more than 
100 kb in length, is increased in patients with 
schizophrenia. Moreover, other CNVs — dele- 
tions of 12p11.23 and 16p12.1-p12.2 — were 
observed in four patients each. These results 
reproduce recent data’ obtained through stud- 
ying much smaller patient sample sets (150 in 
one study® and 152 in another’), which found 
that an increased number of CNVs was associ- 
ated with schizophrenia. The advantage of the 
much larger disease-sample size in the consor- 
tium study is that the authors could search for 
specific CNVs associated with schizophrenia. 

Among the schizophrenia-associated CNVs 
described in this paper’, rarer, single-occur- 
rence CNVs and those that affect genes are 
more prominent. Also, as anticipated, dele- 
tions of the VCFS-associated 22q11.2 locus 
were detected in 0.4% of the disease cases. 
What's more, large deletions in the 1q21.1 and 
15q13.3 loci — the same genomic regions iden- 
tified by Stefansson et al.” — corresponded to 
previously unknown associations with schizo- 
phrenia, which remained significant after 


genome-wide corrections for multiple testing. 
Overall, the results provide strong support 
for a model of schizophrenia that includes 
the effects of rare CNVs occurring both across 
the whole genome and at specific loci, such as 
1q21.1 and 15q13.3. 

It is exciting that both papers”” identify 
not only an association of the known 22q11.2 
deletion with schizophrenia, but also two 
previously unidentified deletions. These two 
loci are flanked by low copy repeats — DNA 
sequences that are highly susceptible to muta- 
tion®. Although relatively rare, the two newly 
discovered CNVs indicate that schizophrenia 
can be caused by specific genomic rearrange- 
ments, and so perhaps can be classified as a 
genomic disorder’. 

A previous study’ of some 1,000 patients with 
mental retardation of unknown cause reported 
arecurrent deletion CNV in the 15q13.3 locus 
that was associated with a mental retardation 
and seizure syndrome in nine individuals, 
including one with autism. Intriguingly, among 
the eight controls carrying the 15q13.3 deletion 
in Stefansson and colleagues’ study’, there was 
also one autistic individual. So it seems that the 
same deletion CNV can increase the risk of a 
broad range of clinical mental disorders. 

As is often the case, many questions remain. 
How frequently do these deletion CNVs occur 
de novo and how often are they inherited? How 
frequently do they cause schizophrenia? What 
are the dosage-sensitive genes located in the 
deletion CNVs within the 1q21.1 and 15q13.3 
loci? Are they involved in specific neural net- 
works or pathways? Can this genome-wide 
screening approach for identifying rare CNVs 
also detect other genomic regions and genes 
associated with psychiatric illness, to provide 
yet further insights into the biology of these 
disorders? Will correcting abnormalities in 
gene dosage by RNA interference or epigenetic 
methods provide therapeutic avenues worth 
exploring? Nonetheless, although cautious 
optimism is warranted in these early days, such 
studies”**”, together with work on autism’, 
point to one fact: study of even complex traits 
should include an evaluation of CNVs and 
other genomic structural changes. a 
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50 YEARS AGO 

Theoretically, cancer therapeutic 
agents should be able to 
differentiate between malignant 
and normal human cells and should 
be more toxic to the malignant 
cells ... Early experiments 

with guinea pig sera gave the 
unexpected finding that leukaemic 
lymphocytes were frequently 
more sensitive to inactivated 

(56° C, 30 min.) than to fresh 
sera... [H]uman leukaemic 
lymphocytes were sensitive to 
toxic factors in normal rabbit sera 
and in inactivated guinea pig sera. 
The rabbit sera usually killed the 
leukaemic lymphocytes in a few 
hours by ‘fixation’ and killed normal 
lymphocytes in a few days by 
intranuclear vacuolization. 
ALSO: 

This Slimming Business. By Prof. 
John Yudkin — [An] excellent 
account of nutrition that should 
enable the non-scientific reader 
to appreciate the reasons for the 
condemnation of much of the 
published nonsense on dieting. 
From Nature 13 September 1958. 


100 YEARS AGO 

The Influence of Alcohol and 
other Drugs on Fatigue. By Dr. 
W.H. R. Rivers — [T]he author 
details the results obtained 

in an experimental research 


on the influence of certain ( ) 
drugs—caffeine, alcohol, cocaine, 
strychnine, and tobacco—on <i 
muscular and mental fatigue ... 


Caffeine in moderate doses (about Y) 
0.3 gram of the citrate) increases 

the capacity for both muscular aa 
and mental work, the stimulating 

action persisting for some time, 4 
and not being followed by any 

depressant action. Excessive Li | 
doses, however... are followed by a 
depressant action so marked that 

the drug in such circumstances 

becomes an accelerator of fatigue 

... Alcohol in small doses (5-10 c.c.) 

seems to produce little effect, '@) 
in larger doses (20-40 c.c.) the 
action was variable; in a subject 
not used to alcohol, sweating, 
giddiness, and other symptoms 
often ensued ... The capacity for 
mental work on the whole seemed 
to be lowered. 

From Nature 17 September 1908. 
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QUANTUM MECHANICS 


Entangled families 


Markus Aspelmeyer and Jens Eisert 


Quantum entanglement comes in a rich variety of types and families if more 
than two particles are involved. Experiments with photons are opening up 
fresh ways to systematically study multi-particle entanglement. 


In 1935, one of the founders of quantum 
mechanics, Erwin Schrédinger, coined the 
term ‘entanglement’ to describe two quan- 
tum systems that are intimately correlated 
— even more strongly than is classically pos- 
sible. Although its impact on the foundations 
of quantum physics was envisaged from the 
beginning (entanglement is at the heart of his 
famous cat paradox), Schrédinger could not 
have anticipated that it would become a basic 
concept in quantum information process- 
ing. Today, we know that when three or more 
particles become entangled, many surprising 
features occur that are of relevance both for 
fundamental studies and for practical appli- 
cations. Such multi-particle entanglement 
exists in increasingly complicated families 
of entangled states, but these have proved 
difficult to study. Writing in Physical Review 
Letters, Wieczorek et al.’ demonstrate a sim- 
ple experimental set-up capable of observing 


Box 1| Multi-particle entanglement at a glance 


an entire family of states accessible to four 
entangled photons. 

The concept of entanglement was originally 
applied to correlations between two distinct 
quantum systems, until the gedanken experi- 
ment by Greenberger, Horne and Zeilinger 
(GHZY’ established that entanglement between 
three or more constituents is conceptually dif- 
ferent from the two-particle situation (Box 1). 
Since then, multi-particle entanglement has 
been recognized as a powerful resource in 
quantum information processing and com- 
munication, quantum imaging and metrol- 
ogy. For example, particular multipartite 
entangled states known as cluster or graph 
states’ can function as a universal quantum 
computer (the computational power residing 
in the multipartite correlations). Other states 
can enhance the phase sensitivity to achieve 
the ultimate Heisenberg limit in spectros- 
copy*. So creating and controlling multipartite 


The essence of entangled 
states is that they cannot be 
prepared with local physical 
devices. Outcomes of local 
measurements can be more 
strongly correlated than 
in any classical system: 
intriguingly, there can be no 
local ‘catalogue’ that fully 
determines these outcomes. 
This counterintuitive trait 
of quantum mechanics 
is exploited in numerous 
applications of quantum 
information processing, as 
well as in explorations of the 
foundations of the theory. A 
pure state of a multi-particle 
quantum system is called 
entangled if it is not the 
product of states of each 
subsystem or, for general 
quantum states, if itis not a 
mixture of product states. 
Two particles can only 
be purely entangled in 
one specific way, but 
entanglement between three 
or more particles is much 
richer. Indeed, depending on 
exactly how two quantum 
states are viewed to be 
equivalent, an entire zoo 
of different entanglement 
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classes emerges in the 
multipartite setting”. 

The prototypical multi- 
particle state of three spin-”2 
systems (qubits) is the 
Greenberger-Horne-Zeilinger 
(GHZ) state represented by 
the state vector |0,0,0>+/1,1,1> 
(that is, all three particles 
involved are in the same 
spin state). GHZ states 
allow formulation of a direct 
incompatibility between 
quantum physics and objective 
local theories without invoking 
Bell's inequalities. 

The GHZ is fundamentally 
different from a bipartite 
entangled state in that 
it cannot be reversibly 
prepared from bipartite 
entangled states. Other 
multipartite entangled states, 
for example the W-state 
|0,0,1>+|0,1,0>+|1,0,0>, 
are less strongly correlated 
but demonstrate robust 
entanglement (that is, 
some entanglement is 
preserved if a particle is 
removed from the state). 

To grasp the many different 
classes of multipartite states, 
‘theoretical laboratories’ have 
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proved useful; these capture 
essential features, but are 
easier to understand in their 
properties. For example, 
GHZ states are instances 
of graph states, a class of 
multipartite entangled states 
that can be interpreted using 
mathematical graph theory 
— the relationships between 
the particles (vertices in the 
graphs) are represented by 
edges connecting them in 
multidimensional space. 

A subset of graph states, 
cluster states, are states 
that can be fitted to a regular 
cubic lattice. Cluster states 
are a ‘universal resource’ 
for quantum computing: 
by making appropriate 
measurements of individual 
spins, any quantum-computer 
circuit can be efficiently 
simulated. Other theoretical 
laboratories used in 
classifications include 
matrix-product states, 
or Gaussian bosonic and 
fermionic states. Indeed, 
multi-particle entanglement 
presumably also occurs 
naturally in complex quantum 
systems. 


M.A. & J.E. 


entanglement is high on the experimental 
physicists’ ‘to do list. 

Unlike entanglement between two particles, 
which has been achieved in numerous experi- 
ments using elementary quantum systems such 
as atoms, ions or photons, the experimental 
control of multi-particle entanglement is still 
in its infancy. So far, photons are the more ver- 
satile particles because they can be individually 
manipulated by simple optical devices such as 
phase plates and polarizers; additional inter- 
ference between multi-photon states is used 
to create a hitherto unequalled variety of dif- 
ferent multipartite entangled states. Examples 
include GHZ states for quantum non-locality 
tests, cluster states for quantum computing, 
or W-states and Dicke states that demonstrate 
the robustness of multipartite entanglement”. 
Still, these quantum states cover only a few of 
the types of multipartite entanglement that 
are possible. Ideally, one would like to have 
a single apparatus that ‘tunes in’ any wanted 
(multipartite) entangled state by simply turn- 
ing a knob. Each experiment performed so far, 
however, was designed to optimally generate 
specific entangled states by using specialized 
arrangements of phase plates, leaving little 
room for creating and distinguishing whole 
families of states. 

Wieczorek and colleagues’ experimental 
scheme’ promises to overcome the inflexibil- 
ity of previous linear-optical experiments. In 
their set-up, a single waveplate is sufficient to 
tune the generated quantum states through 
a whole family of 4-photon entangled states 
— one of the nine different families of states 
into which four particles can be entangled’. 
In essence, they use the emission from a para- 
metric downconversion process in which 
an ultraviolet photon is converted into two 
polarization-entangled photons with the 
same combined energy and momentum as the 
original photon. Double-pair emission occurs 
as a second-order event and creates a 4-pho- 
ton entangled state. The photons pass through 
the tuning waveplate, which changes the 
relative amplitudes of the different 4-photon 
contributions, and are then made to interfere 
at polarizing beamsplitters. Each waveplate 
orientation corresponds to a well-defined 
4-particle entangled state. The entanglement 
fidelities achieved for several of the states in 
these experiments are comparable to previous 
experiments designed to produce a single state 
rather than all members of a family. 

The results’ show that the generation of 
photonic entanglement provides more flex- 
ibility than previously expected. But there are 
still limitations that hinder the generalization 
of such systematic studies to a large number 
of particles. It seems almost a general rule 
that current experiments with full control 
over individual particles (photons or ions) 
are limited to small numbers. This is mainly 
because of inefficient detection (as in the case 
of photons) or errors in the individual opera- 
tions (as in the case of ions). At present, the 
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BIOMOLECULAR ENGINEERING 


Negative success in tiny tree 


When engineers were building 
beam engines in the early eighteenth 
century to pump out water-logged 
mines, they found that they couldn't 
pull water up more than about 

9 metres (the height of water that 
can be supported by the drop in 
pressure between the atmosphere 
and a vacuum). Trees grow many 
times taller — more than 100 metres 
in the case of the tallest redwoods. 
Yet they supply their leaves with a 
constant flow of water. They achieve 
this feat by keeping the water high 
up in their trunks under pressures 
many atmospheres below that of a 
vacuum. 

Elsewhere in this issue, Wheeler 
and Stroock report a duplication of 
this trick: they have created a tiny 
‘synthetic tree’ through whose 
trunk water flows at pressures of 
around -10 atmospheres 
(T. D. Wheeler and A. D. Stroock 
Nature 455, 208-212; 2008). 

In trees, evaporation of water from 
leaf cells called spongy mesophyll 
pulls water up through hollow cells 


in the trunk (spongy mesophyll is 
the tissue in the lower half of this 
picture, a cross-section through 
a leaf). The strong, cohesive 
properties of water, responsible 
for its powerful surface tension, 
allow the water to exist at large 
negative pressures. But even the 
smallest bubble would explosively 
expand into the water, disrupting 
its flow in a process known as 
cavitation. The interface between 
the plant's water system and the air, 
formed by the spongy mesophyll, 
must allow water to pass, but not 
the gas molecules that would cause 
cavitation. 

To create their tree, Wheeler 
and Stroock use a hydrogel, which 
mimics the mesophyll by holding 
water in molecular-scale pores, 
smaller than those of other porous 
solids. As their respective ‘root’ 
and ‘leaf’, the authors formed 
two networks of channels, 
10 micrometres in diameter, in 
a sheet of poly(hydroxyethyl 
methacrylate), and connected them 


by a single channel, 
the ‘trunk’. With 
the ‘root’ exposed 
to a source of water 
and the ‘leaf’ toa 
stream of damp 
air, water flows 
through the system 
powered solely by 
‘leaf’ evaporation. 
The pressures 
developed in the 
trunk are some 
15 times more 
negative than in any 
previously reported 
pumping system. 
The device is shown in Figure 3a 
of the paper (page 210). It is just 
5 centimetres long, and the flow is 
alittle over 2 micrograms of water 
per second — but from such small 
acorns do mighty oaks grow. The 
synthetic tree can provide a test 
device for theories of tree physiology 
and, scaled-up, the technology 
could find uses in passive pumps 
or cooling devices — evaporation 
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makes the ‘leaf’ a heat sink. Also, the 
large negative pressures developed 
might be used to drag water out of 
even quite dry soils, simultaneously 
filtering out impurities by passage 
through the ‘root’ hydrogel. This 
process, which the authors dub 
“reverse reverse osmosis”, could 
form the basis of solar-powered 
mining of pure water in arid or 
contaminated environments. 
Christopher Surridge 


largest such entangled states contain eight ions’ 
or six photons’. By contrast, experiments with 
entangled states that involve a large particle 
number (greater than 100) lack the possibil- 
ity of controlling individual particles, which is 
necessary to exploit multipartite correlations. 
For example, nearest-neighbour interactions 
of atoms held in an optical lattice, produced 
by the interference of several laser beams, can 
create the entanglement of many thousands of 
atoms, but only asa result of global operations 
performed jointly on all atoms’. Manipulation 
and detection of single atoms within the lattice 
are not yet possible, because the lattice spacings 
are too narrow for any optical beam to interact 
with individual atoms. 

Technological improvements, stimulated by 
the rapidly developing field of quantum infor- 
mation processing”, will doubtless overcome 
these limitations in time. Brighter photon 
sources are being developed along with high- 
efficiency detectors with single-photon reso- 
lution. Continuous-variable approaches offer 
further possibilities beyond single-photon 
architectures. In addition, chip-based quan- 
tum circuits have been tested that contain 
silica-on-silicon waveguides'’. Chip-based ion 
traps are also a promising route to engineering 
multipartite ion entanglement’, and advances 
in single-atom manipulation within optical lat- 
tices’ could provide controllable multipartite 


entanglement of thousands of particles. 

The increased diversity of experimentally 
‘tamed’ entangled particles brings theoretical 
challenges. The number of parameters needed 
to describe a state increases exponentially 
with the number of particles in the state, but 
this increased complexity also increases the 
potential utility of multipartite entangled 
states. For example, point-to-point quantum 
communication is more efficient when exploit- 
ing multipartite networks”. It is also possible 
that the computational power of multipartite 
states can be optimized or adapted to given 
architectures by making explicit use of specific 
entanglement properties such as intricate long- 
range correlations”. 

We are only beginning to understand and 
exploit the power of multipartite entangle- 
ment. Current developments may seem to 
be tiny steps, but they could soon add up to 
a (quantum) leap not only in information sci- 
ence but also in our fundamental understand- 
ing of macroscopic quantum systems. a 
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Correction 

The News & Views article “Materials science: A 
desirable wind up” (Nature 454, 591-592; 2008), 
by Neil Mathur, considered work by D. Lebeugle 

et al. describing investigation of the multiferroic 
and magnetoelectric properties of single crystals 
of BiFeO, (Phys. Rev. Lett. 100, 227602; 2008). 
Coverage of closely related work by V. Kiryukhin and 
colleagues (S. Lee et al. Appl. Phys. Lett. 92, 192906; 
2008), published just before that by Lebeugle et al., 
was inadvertently omitted from the article. 
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BIOMOLECULAR ENGINEERING 


Negative success in tiny tree 


When engineers were building 
beam engines in the early eighteenth 
century to pump out water-logged 
mines, they found that they couldn't 
pull water up more than about 

9 metres (the height of water that 
can be supported by the drop in 
pressure between the atmosphere 
and a vacuum). Trees grow many 
times taller — more than 100 metres 
in the case of the tallest redwoods. 
Yet they supply their leaves with a 
constant flow of water. They achieve 
this feat by keeping the water high 
up in their trunks under pressures 
many atmospheres below that of a 
vacuum. 

Elsewhere in this issue, Wheeler 
and Stroock report a duplication of 
this trick: they have created a tiny 
‘synthetic tree’ through whose 
trunk water flows at pressures of 
around -10 atmospheres 
(T. D. Wheeler and A. D. Stroock 
Nature 455, 208-212; 2008). 

In trees, evaporation of water from 
leaf cells called spongy mesophyll 
pulls water up through hollow cells 


in the trunk (spongy mesophyll is 
the tissue in the lower half of this 
picture, a cross-section through 
a leaf). The strong, cohesive 
properties of water, responsible 
for its powerful surface tension, 
allow the water to exist at large 
negative pressures. But even the 
smallest bubble would explosively 
expand into the water, disrupting 
its flow in a process known as 
cavitation. The interface between 
the plant's water system and the air, 
formed by the spongy mesophyll, 
must allow water to pass, but not 
the gas molecules that would cause 
cavitation. 

To create their tree, Wheeler 
and Stroock use a hydrogel, which 
mimics the mesophyll by holding 
water in molecular-scale pores, 
smaller than those of other porous 
solids. As their respective ‘root’ 
and ‘leaf’, the authors formed 
two networks of channels, 
10 micrometres in diameter, in 
a sheet of poly(hydroxyethyl 
methacrylate), and connected them 


by a single channel, 
the ‘trunk’. With 
the ‘root’ exposed 
to a source of water 
and the ‘leaf’ toa 
stream of damp 
air, water flows 
through the system 
powered solely by 
‘leaf’ evaporation. 
The pressures 
developed in the 
trunk are some 
15 times more 
negative than in any 
previously reported 
pumping system. 
The device is shown in Figure 3a 
of the paper (page 210). It is just 
5 centimetres long, and the flow is 
alittle over 2 micrograms of water 
per second — but from such small 
acorns do mighty oaks grow. The 
synthetic tree can provide a test 
device for theories of tree physiology 
and, scaled-up, the technology 
could find uses in passive pumps 
or cooling devices — evaporation 
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makes the ‘leaf’ a heat sink. Also, the 
large negative pressures developed 
might be used to drag water out of 
even quite dry soils, simultaneously 
filtering out impurities by passage 
through the ‘root’ hydrogel. This 
process, which the authors dub 
“reverse reverse osmosis”, could 
form the basis of solar-powered 
mining of pure water in arid or 
contaminated environments. 
Christopher Surridge 


largest such entangled states contain eight ions’ 
or six photons’. By contrast, experiments with 
entangled states that involve a large particle 
number (greater than 100) lack the possibil- 
ity of controlling individual particles, which is 
necessary to exploit multipartite correlations. 
For example, nearest-neighbour interactions 
of atoms held in an optical lattice, produced 
by the interference of several laser beams, can 
create the entanglement of many thousands of 
atoms, but only asa result of global operations 
performed jointly on all atoms’. Manipulation 
and detection of single atoms within the lattice 
are not yet possible, because the lattice spacings 
are too narrow for any optical beam to interact 
with individual atoms. 

Technological improvements, stimulated by 
the rapidly developing field of quantum infor- 
mation processing”, will doubtless overcome 
these limitations in time. Brighter photon 
sources are being developed along with high- 
efficiency detectors with single-photon reso- 
lution. Continuous-variable approaches offer 
further possibilities beyond single-photon 
architectures. In addition, chip-based quan- 
tum circuits have been tested that contain 
silica-on-silicon waveguides'’. Chip-based ion 
traps are also a promising route to engineering 
multipartite ion entanglement’, and advances 
in single-atom manipulation within optical lat- 
tices’ could provide controllable multipartite 


entanglement of thousands of particles. 

The increased diversity of experimentally 
‘tamed’ entangled particles brings theoretical 
challenges. The number of parameters needed 
to describe a state increases exponentially 
with the number of particles in the state, but 
this increased complexity also increases the 
potential utility of multipartite entangled 
states. For example, point-to-point quantum 
communication is more efficient when exploit- 
ing multipartite networks”. It is also possible 
that the computational power of multipartite 
states can be optimized or adapted to given 
architectures by making explicit use of specific 
entanglement properties such as intricate long- 
range correlations”. 

We are only beginning to understand and 
exploit the power of multipartite entangle- 
ment. Current developments may seem to 
be tiny steps, but they could soon add up to 
a (quantum) leap not only in information sci- 
ence but also in our fundamental understand- 
ing of macroscopic quantum systems. a 
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Correction 

The News & Views article “Materials science: A 
desirable wind up” (Nature 454, 591-592; 2008), 
by Neil Mathur, considered work by D. Lebeugle 

et al. describing investigation of the multiferroic 
and magnetoelectric properties of single crystals 
of BiFeO, (Phys. Rev. Lett. 100, 227602; 2008). 
Coverage of closely related work by V. Kiryukhin and 
colleagues (S. Lee et al. Appl. Phys. Lett. 92, 192906; 
2008), published just before that by Lebeugle et al., 
was inadvertently omitted from the article. 
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OBITUARY 


Neil Bartlett (1932-2008) 


Founder of noble-gas chemistry. 


Neil Bartlett, who died on 5 August at the 
age of 75 from an aortic aneurysm, was one 
of the foremost chemists of the twentieth 
century. His discovery in the early 1960s 

of xenon fluorides, the first examples of a 
noble-gas compound, was a sensation. With 
one stroke of genius, he destroyed the long- 
standing dogma that the ‘noble gases’ (also 
previously known as the inert or rare gases) 
are unreactive. 

Bartlett was born in 1932, in Newcastle 
upon Tyne, UK, and studied for both his 
undergraduate and postgraduate degrees 
at the University of Durham. Following a 
brief spell as a chemistry teacher, in 1958 he 
emigrated to Canada and took up a position 
as a lecturer at the University of British 
Columbia (UBC) in Vancouver. In 1964, 
he became a full professor at UBC, but in 
1966 moved to a professorship at Princeton 
University and also joined the research staff 
at Bell Telephone Laboratories in Murray 
Hill, New Jersey. In 1969, he accepted a 
professorship at the University of California, 
Berkeley, and became a faculty senior 
scientist at the Lawrence Berkeley National 
Laboratory, positions he held until his 
retirements in 1993 and 1999, respectively. 

Attempts to prepare compounds of the 
noble gases date back to the discovery of 
argon by William Ramsay in 1894. Among 
the ensuing notable events was Walther 
Kossel’s 1916 prediction, on the basis of 
ionization potentials, that krypton and 
xenon fluorides should exist. However, 
attempts to verify that prediction — by 
Andreas von Antropoff and then by 
Otto Ruff and Walter Menzel — were 
unsuccessful. Ruff was one of the greatest 
inorganic fluorine chemists of all time, 
and had the required experience and 
experimental skills for the task at hand. 
Unfortunately, he pursued only argon and 
krypton fluorides, and not those of xenon. 

In 1933, Linus Pauling published a paper 
predicting the existence of H,XeO, and of 
KrF, and XeF,. Using electric discharges of 
xenon-fluorine mixtures, his colleagues 
Don Yost and Albert Kaye came close to 
making xenon fluorides. But they did not 
succeed in isolating measurable amounts. 
That failure was taken generally as evidence 
that the noble gases are indeed unreactive, 
a principle that found its way into essentially 
all textbooks. 

Bartlett, however, was undeterred. In 
1962, at UBC, he carried out his famous 
experiment demonstrating that noble gases 
are not chemically inert. While pursuing the 
synthesis of platinum difluoride, PtF,, by 
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reduction of PtF,, he purified PtF, by heating 
it in a stream of diluted fluorine in a Pyrex 
apparatus. He obtained a red sublimate, 
which he initially thought was platinum 
fluoride oxide, PtF,O, but subsequently 
identified correctly as the ionic salt dioxygen 
hexafluoroplatinate, O,"PtF; — an oxidation 
reaction had occurred. Although the 
discovery of this compound was accidental, 
as Bartlett himself stated in Volume 9 of 

the World Scientific Series in 20th Century 
Chemistry, his subsequent reasoning and 
experiments were brilliant. He recognized 
that if PtF, can oxidize dioxygen, it should 
also be capable of oxidizing xenon. 

His classic experiment in preparing xenon 
hexafluoroplatinate, Xe*PtF,, confirmed 
his reasoning, and gave rise to a worldwide 
interest in noble-gas chemistry. Since then, 
thousands of papers have been published 
on this subject, showing that xenon can 
form bonds not only to fluorine but also to 
many other elements of the periodic table. 
Moreover, noble-gas chemistry is not limited 
to xenon — even argon can form compounds, 
such as HArF. Although some of them are 
unstable, they nevertheless exist. 

Bartlett's discovery of the first noble- 
gas compound was hailed by Chemical & 
Engineering News as “one of the 10 most 
beautiful experiments in the history of 
chemistry’, and “one of the most important 
developments in inorganic chemistry in 
modern times”. It was not, however, a one- 
off stroke of luck. Throughout his career, 
Bartlett continually demonstrated this same 
keen sense of reasoning and mastery as an 
experimentalist. He made many subsequent 
contributions to the field that he created, 
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particularly in the area of xenon fluoride 
cations and molecular adducts of xenon 
fluorides with other molecules. In all of his 
publications, the emphasis was on quality 
and not quantity. 

Later on, he worked on problems such as 
the creation of synthetic metals from graphite 
and graphite-like boron nitride and salts of 
perfluoro-aromatic cations. Another 
major success was his synthesis and 
characterization of thermodynamically 
unstable compounds at the limits of 
oxidation, such as NiF, and AgF,. These 
compounds are powerful oxidizers and 
are ideal sources for the generation of high 
concentrations of fluorine radicals under 
very mild conditions. 

Bartlett’s achievements were recognized 
with 25 international and national awards, 
fellowships in 12 different academies and 
societies, and honorary degrees from 
9 universities. But perhaps because of his 
modesty and lack of interest in lobbying for 
honours, he did not receive the Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry — which, in my opinion and those 
of many of his peers, was clearly deserved. 
This sentiment is reflected by Istvan Hargittai 
in the chapter “Who did not win” of his book 
The Road to Stockholm: 


Significantly, many chemists today assume 
that Bartlett has won a Nobel Prize, and 
in this connection the most spectacular 
misconception can be found in Primo Levi's 
book, “The Periodic Table’. On the first page 
of the first chapter, he mentions Bartlett’s 
discovery: ‘As late as 1962 a diligent chemist 
after long and ingenious efforts succeeded 
in forcing the Alien (xenon) to combine 
fleetingly with extremely avid and lively 
fluorine, and the feat seemed so extraordinary 
that he was given a Nobel prize? 


The lack of the ultimate scientific 
recognition, the Nobel prize, in no way 
diminishes the impact Bartlett has had 
on chemistry, both directly and through 
his influence on students and at scientific 
meetings. He was an outstanding lecturer, 
and at meetings invariably impressed 
participants with his ingenious ability to 
analyse problems and come up with elegant 
solutions. But perhaps his most memorable 
traits were his humbleness, friendliness, 
loyalty and concern for others: Neil Bartlett 
was not only a brilliant scholar but also a true 
gentleman. 

Karl O. Christe 

Karl O. Christe is at the Loker Research Institute, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California 90089-1661, USA. 

e-mail: kchriste@usc.edu 
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Arctic tropospheric warming amplification? 


Arising from: R. G. Graversen, T. Mauritsen, M. Tjernstrom, E. Kallen & G. Svensson Nature 451, 53-56 (2008) 


Relative rates of temperature change between the troposphere and sur- 
face, and the mechanisms that produce these changes, have long been a 
contentious issue. Graversen et al.', predicated upon the ERA-40 reana- 
lysis’, report polar tropospheric amplification of surface warming and 
attempt to explain this finding dynamically. Here we show (1) that data 
from satellites** and weather balloons? indicate that the ERA-40 trends 
are increasingly unrealistic polewards of 62° N; (2) that the two other 
reanalyses considered' exhibit very different polar trends; and (3) that 
the vertical profile of polar trends in ERA-40 is unrealistic, particularly 
above the troposphere. These quasi-independent strands of evidence 
imply that the pattern of warming in the Arctic troposphere is highly 
unlikely to be as given in ERA-40 and as reported by Graversen et al.’ 


Reanalyses are numerical weather-prediction systems run in hind- 
cast mode considering all globally available observations’. Strenuous 
efforts are made to take account of both time-varying biases in the 
data and the impacts of the very substantially changing mix and 
coverage of observations. However, many aspects of the long-term 
behaviour of reanalyses remain unreliable’ and their suitability for 
use in monitoring atmospheric temperature trends has been ques- 
tioned by a recent expert panel’. 

Comparing ERA-40 with several observational’* ‘lower tro- 
pospheric’ retrievals (corresponding most closely with the original 
analysis, peaking at about 725 hPa) over the 62.5° N to 82.5° N lati- 
tude range (Fig. 1, left-hand panels) yields good month-to-month 
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Figure 1| Lower tropospheric retrieval data. Left-hand panels show 
temperature anomaly (relative to 1979-1988) monthly time series 
(smoothed with a simple seven-point moving filter) and trends (given as 
values in-line, for example ERA-40: 0.47) for three zonal bands for the broad 
T2LT lower tropospheric retrieval of the MSU record from UAH (ref. 3), RSS 
(ref. 4) and weighted equivalents from ERA-40 (ref. 2) and HadAT2 (ref. 5). 


(K per decade) 


Trends, calculated using a median-of-pairwise-slopes method", are quoted 
in kelvin per decade within each panel for the common period of record. 
Right-hand panels show vertically resolved trends on the nine HadAT2 levels 
for ERA-40 and HadAT2 (ref. 5). There are insufficient long-term 
radiosonde records at 82.5° N to assess climate trends, so there are no data 
here in HadAT2. 
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agreement, particularly with the globally complete satellite records, in 
accord with Graversen et al.'. Crucially, however, trends increasingly 
diverge as the pole is approached. High-frequency agreement is insuf- 
ficient to ensure that the trend will be well characterized’. At 82.5° N, 
ERA-40 is overestimating the warming vis-a-vis available direct obser- 
vational estimates by around 100%. It is north of about 80°N that 
ERA-40 shows the substantial warming reported by Graversen et al.’. 
At these latitudes, however, there are very few either conventional or 
space-based observations available to constrain the reanalyses. 
Therefore, the reality of these trends, given the lack of support from 
the available observational estimates** at 82.5° N, must be questioned. 

Indeed, a comparison of Fig. 1 of Graversen et al.’ with their 
Supplementary Figs 2 and 3 shows that the trend is not robust across 
different reanalyses systems. Although NCEP (ref. 10) can be con- 
sidered a first-generation reanalysis, both ERA-40 (ref. 2) and the 
even newer JRA-25 (ref. 11) are second-generation reanalyses. The 
degree of pattern correspondence between these is visually poor, and 
the trend magnitudes differ substantially. This lack of robustness of 
the reported Arctic amplification signal implies that it is not neces- 
sarily a real-world feature. 

Finally, a consideration of the full atmospheric profile rather than 
just that below 250hPa shows that the ERA-40 trends become 
increasingly unrealistic with latitude (Fig. 1, right-hand panels). At 
62.5° N, where radiosondes reporting temperatures, humidity and 
winds on distinct levels are plentiful, the ERA-40 trend looks realistic. 
Farther north, however, the availability of in situ radiosondes declines 
and the reanalysis is effectively unconstrained by in situ observations. 
Beyond 82.5° N, the reanalysis is constrained only by off-nadir views 
from infrared satellite observations. These are unlikely to be homo- 
geneous. Furthermore, because they represent deep layers they can- 
not necessarily fully anchor the reanalysis temperatures, which may 
therefore have been affected by vertically differentiated model biases. 

Taken together, the evidence implies that the reported Arctic tro- 
pospheric amplification is a non-climatic artefact in ERA-40. This 
reinforces the importance of treating any single data set, be it obser- 
vational or derived, with extreme caution'’. It does not imply that 
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current reanalyses are unfit for the majority of purposes to which they 
are put. It does, however, reaffirm the importance of a properly 
resourced and scientifically robust attempt to create a truly cli- 
mate-quality reanalysis product: a product that adequately retains 
long-term trend fidelity in all meteorological parameters’. 

Peter W. Thorne! 

'Met Office Hadley Centre, FitzRoy Road, Exeter EX1 3PB, UK. 

e-mail: peter.thorne@metoffice.gov.uk 
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Recent Arctic warming vertical structure contested 


Arising from: R. G. Graversen, T. Mauritsen, M. Tjernstrom, E. Kallén & G. Svensson Nature 451, 53-56 (2008) 


The vertical structure of the recent Arctic warming contains informa- 
tion about the processes governing Arctic climate trends. Graversen et 
al. argue', on the basis of ERA-40 reanalysis* data, that a distinct 
maximum in 1979-2001 warm-season (April—October) Arctic tem- 
perature trends appears around 3km above ground. Here we show 
that this is due to the heterogeneous nature of the data source, which 
incorporates information from satellites and radiosondes. Radiosonde 
data alone suggest the warming was strongest near ground. 
Graversen et al.’ claim that the warm-season temperature trend 
has a maximum at around 700 hPa, polewards of 75° N, and argue 
that anomalous heat advection from more southerly latitudes is 
important. However, the ERA-40 reanalysis may not be suitable for 
trend analysis as it incorporates information from different observing 
systems such as satellite and radiosonde, which might be inconsist- 
ent, in particular with respect to trends**. Radiosonde measurements 
provide vertically resolved temperature profiles in the troposphere, 
whereas satellites provide information on a weighted average over a 
thick layer. Furthermore, the ERA-40 assimilation system extrapo- 
lates information from data-rich to data-sparse areas, which is less 
reliable than observations. The ERA-40 reanalysis in the polar region 
has not been sufficiently validated by in situ observations and 


documented** problems with satellite radiance assimilations over 
the Arctic Ocean could lead to spurious trends. 

A map of warm-season trends at 700 hPa (the peak level of the 
polar warming trend in ref. 1) from ERA-40 and radiosonde observa- 
tions®’ confirms that the enhanced warming signal lies mostly in 
areas with no radiosonde data coverage (Fig. la). This is particularly 
so polewards of 75° N, where the trend appears strongest in ref. 1. 
Moreover, the few radiosonde data available near or polewards of 
75°N show modest trends. To illustrate the effects on the vertical 
structure of the trend, we calculated zonally averaged vertical tem- 
perature trends from (1) ERA-40 reanalysis data, (2) such data sub- 
sampled to locations where radiosonde information is available (that 
is, where ERA-40 is best constrained) and (3) from only radiosonde 
data. The trend in the reanalysis (Fig. 1b) is a reproduction of Fig. 4a 
in ref. 1 and exhibits a maximum at 700 hPa, polewards of 75°N. 
Subsampling the ERA-40 reanalysis (Fig. 1c) reveals clearly different 
trends, and calculating trends directly from radiosondes alters mat- 
ters even further (Fig. 1d). The result is independent of the methods 
used to homogenize the radiosonde data (unadjusted, RAOBCORE 
v1.4 (ref. 7) and RICH (ref. 8); not shown). The radiosonde data 
(note that some regions are not well covered and some levels are 
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Figure 1| Vertical structure of Arctic temperature trends for April to 
October, 1979-2001. Trends were calculated from seasonally averaged 
monthly anomalies using least-squares regression (not more than one 
missing month per season allowed, not more than five missing seasons in 
1979-2001, neither first nor last two years can be missing). a, Trend field at 
700 hPa from ERA-40 (ref. 2) and from radiosonde data®’ (circles) with 
75° N latitude circle indicated by the thin solid line. b, Trends of zonal-mean 
temperature as a function of latitude and altitude from ERA-40. c, Same as 
b, but from ERA-40 subsampled to the locations and times where radiosonde 
data are available (anomalies zonally averaged in equal-area latitude bands). 
d, Same as ¢, but for radiosonde data. Inset in a, average trend profiles of the 
region 58° N-82° N, 100° W-25° E for full ERA-40 (solid line), subsampled 
ERA-40 (dashed) and radiosonde data (dotted). 


missing because of inconsistent reporting) have their strongest trend 
near the ground, not above the boundary layer as in the full reana- 
lysis. This is important because boundary layer processes are much 
more locally driven and simultaneously not well represented in a 
reanalysis. The same result is found when analysing a subregion with 
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relatively even radiosonde coverage (inset, Fig. la), and during the 
remainder of the year (not shown). 

Arctic climate is controlled by processes operating on scales from 
local to global, including transport effects; forcings such as greenhouse 
gases, aerosols and clouds; and feedbacks such as the well-known sea- 
ice-albedo feedback. The temperature profile can be a clue to the 
underlying processes, but to disentangle the contributions to Arctic 
temperature trends fully, vertical temperature structures should be 
addressed in a regionally and seasonally resolved manner. 
Furthermore, the large interannual variability in the Arctic, coupled 
with the sensitivity of trends to both end points and season definitions, 
suggests care should be taken in interpreting trends over short periods. 

In conclusion, some features of the temperature trends calculated 
in ref. 1 reflect possible inhomogeneities or artefacts in the ERA-40 
reanalysis rather than true climate signals, as they appear not to be 
supported by observations. ERA-40 reanalysis is a valuable tool in 
calculating circulation effects, especially on a subdecadal basis, but 
inhomogeneities and gaps in the global observing system tend to 
make trends from reanalyses unreliable, particularly in data-sparse 
regions. 
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Arctic warming aloft is data set dependent 


Arising from: R. G. Graversen, T. Mauritsen, M. Tjernstrém, E. Kallen & G. Svensson Nature 451, 53-56 (2008) 


Arctic sea ice and snow on land have retreated polewards at an alarm- 
ing pace in the past few decades’. Such retreat locally amplifies sur- 
face warming through a positive feedback, which causes the Arctic 
surface to warm faster than the rest of the globe. In contrast, ice and 
snow retreat causes little warming in the atmosphere above when the 
stable winter atmosphere inhibits vertical heat exchange. We there- 
fore find surprising the recent report by Graversen et al.” in which 
they claim that recent Arctic atmospheric warming extends far dee- 
per into the atmosphere than expected, and can even exceed the 
surface warming during the polar night. Using a different data set, 
we show that there is much less warming aloft in winter, consistent 
with the recent retreat of ice and snow, as well as recent changes in 
atmospheric heat transport. 


Graversen et al. compute trends for 1979-2001 from ERA-40 
reanalysis, which is a hybrid product using many types of raw obser- 
vational data assimilated with a consistent global analysis system. The 
assimilation compensates for some but not all of the variations in the 
observing system over time that may compromise the veracity of the 
temperature trend analyses’. Figure 1 compares temperature trends 
in winter from the ERA-40 reanalysis with climate-quality records 
from satellite observations*. Trends in the Arctic winter aloft are 
strongly data set dependent: the observed trend is 75% less than 
reanalysis in the middle troposphere and 40% less than in the 
lower-middle troposphere. In comparison with the observations, 
the reanalysis exaggerates polar amplification aloft by overestimating 
the Arctic atmospheric warming and underestimating the Northern 
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Figure 1| Temperature trends over the Northern Hemisphere 

(0°-82.5° N) and the Arctic (65° N-82.5° N) for 1979-2001. Trends are 
for temperatures at the surface and in the lower-middle and middle 
troposphere from the ERA-40 reanalysis (hatched) and observations (solid) 
in the winter (December—February) season. The observed trends are derived 
from the HadCrut3v (ref. 8) data set for the surface temperature and from a 
satellite microwave sounding unit? (MSU; RSS version 3) for the 
temperatures in the lower-middle’® and middle'”* troposphere. Observed 
surface temperatures in the Arctic are not shown, because they are spatially 
incomplete. For a direct comparison with the MSU observations, synthetic 
temperatures in the lower-middle and middle troposphere are computed 
from the ERA-40 reanalysis by applying the MSU weighting functions’. 


Hemisphere atmospheric warming in every season. Specifically, for 
trends in annual means in the reanalysis for 1979-2001, the Arctic 
warms 2.7 times more than the Northern Hemisphere in the lower- 
middle troposphere, in comparison with just 1.5 times more in the 
observations. 

During the polar night, solar absorption at the surface is absent or 
weak. At the same time, the atmosphere transports a substantial 
amount of heat northwards from lower latitudes, with heating rates 
in the Arctic that maximize at about 1,500 m in winter’. For these 
reasons and others, strong radiative cooling at the surface causes 
frequent lower-tropospheric temperature inversions, which are very 
stable and damp vertical heat transfer during the polar night. 
When ice and snow retreat, some of the heat from increased solar 
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absorption is stored at the ocean surface and is released during the 
cold seasons without warming the atmosphere aloft very much. 

It has been concluded that northwards atmospheric heat transport 
into the Arctic should increase in a warming world®’ owing to 
increased evaporation in the tropics and subsequent condensation 
in the high latitudes. This increase in latent heat transport is some- 
what counterbalanced by a decrease in sensible heat transport, as 
Arctic amplification decreases the pole-to-equator temperature gra- 
dient. Models indicate that warming aloft would not outpace the 
surface warming after considering increased northwards atmo- 
spheric heat transport along with the retreat of ice and snow’. 
Graversen et al.’ find that the change in northwards atmospheric heat 
transport is not a substantial source of heating aloft in midwinter 
(January-February) in the Arctic. 

The smaller warming trends aloft in the observations in winter are 
more consistent with the amplification of surface warming from ice 
and snow retreat and the lack of change in the northwards atmo- 
spheric heat transport for 1979-2001. This consistent set of observa- 
tions calls into question the results of Graversen et al.” obtained for 
the polar night. 
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Graversen et al. reply 


Replying to: P. W. Thorne Nature 455, doi:10.1038/natureO7256; A. N. Grant, S. Bronnimann & L. Haimberger Nature 455, doi:10.1038/ 
natureO7257; C. M. Bitz & Q. Fu Nature 455, doi:10.1038/natureO7258 (2008) 


These three communications’ * question the validity of some of our 
conclusions*. We found Arctic temperature trend amplification well 
above the boundary layer. In summer, the maximum amplification is 
found at a height of around 2 km, and no amplification is encountered 


near the surface. These findings appear in two state-of-the-art reana- 
lyses, ERA-40 (ref. 5) and JRA-25 (ref. 6). Both these data sets 
show roughly the same overall vertical structure, and we believe our 
conclusions can be based on either of them. However, they show 
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considerable differences regarding the magnitudes of the Arctic trends 
(see our Supplementary Information*), but our conclusions are not 
based on the absolute magnitudes. 

A reanalysis synthesizes all available observations and uses a phys- 
ically based model of the atmosphere to weigh the observations against 
each other and to extrapolate the observed information in space and 
time to unobserved parts of the atmosphere. The assimilation proced- 
ure takes observational as well as model uncertainties into account. In 
ERA-40 and JRA-25, the strongest observational constraint on the 
Arctic temperatures aloft is provided by assimilation of satellite obser- 
vations, such as microwave sounding unit (MSU) radiances, as in situ 
observations are few in this region. In the assimilation process, careful 
bias adjustment has been applied to the satellite observations’. 

We examined the agreement of the MSU satellite observations 
(RSS analysis’ TLT v3.1 and TMT v3.2) with the vertical structure 
of ERA-40 and JRA-25. Arctic amplification is encountered in the 
channel representing the lower troposphere. In summer, both the 
lower-troposphere and the middle-troposphere channels indicate 
considerable warming over the Arctic. Because the Arctic surface 
temperature is constrained to be close to the melting point during 
this season, this warming must occur aloft, in accordance with the 
two reanalyses. 

The annual lower-troposphere MSU trend reaches 0.46 K per dec- 
ade at 81.25°N, calculated on the basis of a least-squares fit. We 
therefore find it surprising that Thorne’ estimates a high-latitude 
trend of only 0.2 K per decade. Bitz and Fu’ report winter trends in 
the lower troposphere of around 0.2 K per decade both for the Arctic 
and the Northern Hemisphere, which we also find. However, they 
report middle-troposphere trends of around 0.09 and 0.18K per 
decade for the Arctic and the Northern Hemisphere, respectively. 
We find, on the other hand, 0.14 and 0.09 K per decade for the 
Arctic and the Northern Hemisphere, respectively. Hence, the 
MSU data show winter Arctic amplification in agreement with 
ERA-40 and JRA-25. 

In their last paragraph, Bitz and Fu’ indicate that ERA-40 exagge- 
rates winter trends aloft. This might be the case; JRA-25 shows con- 
siderably smaller trends. However, our point is that, even in JRA-25, 
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winter trends above the boundary layer are comparable to those near 
the surface and can hardly be linked to surface processes alone. Grant 
et al.” compare ERA-40 data with radiosonde observations, which are 
few in the Arctic. Although these observations cannot confirm the 
April—October warming aloft found in ERA-40, in general they show 
good agreement with the ERA-40 data at the points where radio- 
sondes are available. 

There is no doubt that more in situ observations in the Arctic are 
needed to enhance the quality of future reanalyses. Given the absence of 
such observations in historical archives, we feel that a reanalysis is likely 
to provide a better representation of the true state of the Arctic atmo- 
sphere than any single inhomogeneous set ofa specific observation type. 
Satellite observations must be bias corrected and radio soundings exist 
almost only in the southern part of the Arctic. In a reanalysis, both of 
these shortcomings are consistently handled in the framework of a 
dynamical, global model of the atmosphere. We have given an estimate 
of the uncertainty associated with reanalysis data by displaying results 
from two different, second-generation reanalyses. Within the limits of 
this uncertainty we believe that our conclusions remain valid. 
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Arctic tropospheric warming amplification? 


Arising from: R. G. Graversen, T. Mauritsen, M. Tjernstrom, E. Kallen & G. Svensson Nature 451, 53-56 (2008) 


Relative rates of temperature change between the troposphere and sur- 
face, and the mechanisms that produce these changes, have long been a 
contentious issue. Graversen et al.', predicated upon the ERA-40 reana- 
lysis’, report polar tropospheric amplification of surface warming and 
attempt to explain this finding dynamically. Here we show (1) that data 
from satellites** and weather balloons? indicate that the ERA-40 trends 
are increasingly unrealistic polewards of 62° N; (2) that the two other 
reanalyses considered' exhibit very different polar trends; and (3) that 
the vertical profile of polar trends in ERA-40 is unrealistic, particularly 
above the troposphere. These quasi-independent strands of evidence 
imply that the pattern of warming in the Arctic troposphere is highly 
unlikely to be as given in ERA-40 and as reported by Graversen et al.’ 


Reanalyses are numerical weather-prediction systems run in hind- 
cast mode considering all globally available observations’. Strenuous 
efforts are made to take account of both time-varying biases in the 
data and the impacts of the very substantially changing mix and 
coverage of observations. However, many aspects of the long-term 
behaviour of reanalyses remain unreliable’ and their suitability for 
use in monitoring atmospheric temperature trends has been ques- 
tioned by a recent expert panel’. 

Comparing ERA-40 with several observational’* ‘lower tro- 
pospheric’ retrievals (corresponding most closely with the original 
analysis, peaking at about 725 hPa) over the 62.5° N to 82.5° N lati- 
tude range (Fig. 1, left-hand panels) yields good month-to-month 
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Figure 1| Lower tropospheric retrieval data. Left-hand panels show 
temperature anomaly (relative to 1979-1988) monthly time series 
(smoothed with a simple seven-point moving filter) and trends (given as 
values in-line, for example ERA-40: 0.47) for three zonal bands for the broad 
T2LT lower tropospheric retrieval of the MSU record from UAH (ref. 3), RSS 
(ref. 4) and weighted equivalents from ERA-40 (ref. 2) and HadAT2 (ref. 5). 


(K per decade) 


Trends, calculated using a median-of-pairwise-slopes method", are quoted 
in kelvin per decade within each panel for the common period of record. 
Right-hand panels show vertically resolved trends on the nine HadAT2 levels 
for ERA-40 and HadAT2 (ref. 5). There are insufficient long-term 
radiosonde records at 82.5° N to assess climate trends, so there are no data 
here in HadAT2. 
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agreement, particularly with the globally complete satellite records, in 
accord with Graversen et al.'. Crucially, however, trends increasingly 
diverge as the pole is approached. High-frequency agreement is insuf- 
ficient to ensure that the trend will be well characterized’. At 82.5° N, 
ERA-40 is overestimating the warming vis-a-vis available direct obser- 
vational estimates by around 100%. It is north of about 80°N that 
ERA-40 shows the substantial warming reported by Graversen et al.’. 
At these latitudes, however, there are very few either conventional or 
space-based observations available to constrain the reanalyses. 
Therefore, the reality of these trends, given the lack of support from 
the available observational estimates** at 82.5° N, must be questioned. 

Indeed, a comparison of Fig. 1 of Graversen et al.’ with their 
Supplementary Figs 2 and 3 shows that the trend is not robust across 
different reanalyses systems. Although NCEP (ref. 10) can be con- 
sidered a first-generation reanalysis, both ERA-40 (ref. 2) and the 
even newer JRA-25 (ref. 11) are second-generation reanalyses. The 
degree of pattern correspondence between these is visually poor, and 
the trend magnitudes differ substantially. This lack of robustness of 
the reported Arctic amplification signal implies that it is not neces- 
sarily a real-world feature. 

Finally, a consideration of the full atmospheric profile rather than 
just that below 250hPa shows that the ERA-40 trends become 
increasingly unrealistic with latitude (Fig. 1, right-hand panels). At 
62.5° N, where radiosondes reporting temperatures, humidity and 
winds on distinct levels are plentiful, the ERA-40 trend looks realistic. 
Farther north, however, the availability of in situ radiosondes declines 
and the reanalysis is effectively unconstrained by in situ observations. 
Beyond 82.5° N, the reanalysis is constrained only by off-nadir views 
from infrared satellite observations. These are unlikely to be homo- 
geneous. Furthermore, because they represent deep layers they can- 
not necessarily fully anchor the reanalysis temperatures, which may 
therefore have been affected by vertically differentiated model biases. 

Taken together, the evidence implies that the reported Arctic tro- 
pospheric amplification is a non-climatic artefact in ERA-40. This 
reinforces the importance of treating any single data set, be it obser- 
vational or derived, with extreme caution'’. It does not imply that 
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current reanalyses are unfit for the majority of purposes to which they 
are put. It does, however, reaffirm the importance of a properly 
resourced and scientifically robust attempt to create a truly cli- 
mate-quality reanalysis product: a product that adequately retains 
long-term trend fidelity in all meteorological parameters’. 
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Recent Arctic warming vertical structure contested 


Arising from: R. G. Graversen, T. Mauritsen, M. Tjernstrom, E. Kallén & G. Svensson Nature 451, 53-56 (2008) 


The vertical structure of the recent Arctic warming contains informa- 
tion about the processes governing Arctic climate trends. Graversen et 
al. argue', on the basis of ERA-40 reanalysis* data, that a distinct 
maximum in 1979-2001 warm-season (April—October) Arctic tem- 
perature trends appears around 3km above ground. Here we show 
that this is due to the heterogeneous nature of the data source, which 
incorporates information from satellites and radiosondes. Radiosonde 
data alone suggest the warming was strongest near ground. 
Graversen et al.’ claim that the warm-season temperature trend 
has a maximum at around 700 hPa, polewards of 75° N, and argue 
that anomalous heat advection from more southerly latitudes is 
important. However, the ERA-40 reanalysis may not be suitable for 
trend analysis as it incorporates information from different observing 
systems such as satellite and radiosonde, which might be inconsist- 
ent, in particular with respect to trends**. Radiosonde measurements 
provide vertically resolved temperature profiles in the troposphere, 
whereas satellites provide information on a weighted average over a 
thick layer. Furthermore, the ERA-40 assimilation system extrapo- 
lates information from data-rich to data-sparse areas, which is less 
reliable than observations. The ERA-40 reanalysis in the polar region 
has not been sufficiently validated by in situ observations and 


documented** problems with satellite radiance assimilations over 
the Arctic Ocean could lead to spurious trends. 

A map of warm-season trends at 700 hPa (the peak level of the 
polar warming trend in ref. 1) from ERA-40 and radiosonde observa- 
tions®’ confirms that the enhanced warming signal lies mostly in 
areas with no radiosonde data coverage (Fig. la). This is particularly 
so polewards of 75° N, where the trend appears strongest in ref. 1. 
Moreover, the few radiosonde data available near or polewards of 
75°N show modest trends. To illustrate the effects on the vertical 
structure of the trend, we calculated zonally averaged vertical tem- 
perature trends from (1) ERA-40 reanalysis data, (2) such data sub- 
sampled to locations where radiosonde information is available (that 
is, where ERA-40 is best constrained) and (3) from only radiosonde 
data. The trend in the reanalysis (Fig. 1b) is a reproduction of Fig. 4a 
in ref. 1 and exhibits a maximum at 700 hPa, polewards of 75°N. 
Subsampling the ERA-40 reanalysis (Fig. 1c) reveals clearly different 
trends, and calculating trends directly from radiosondes alters mat- 
ters even further (Fig. 1d). The result is independent of the methods 
used to homogenize the radiosonde data (unadjusted, RAOBCORE 
v1.4 (ref. 7) and RICH (ref. 8); not shown). The radiosonde data 
(note that some regions are not well covered and some levels are 
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Figure 1| Vertical structure of Arctic temperature trends for April to 
October, 1979-2001. Trends were calculated from seasonally averaged 
monthly anomalies using least-squares regression (not more than one 
missing month per season allowed, not more than five missing seasons in 
1979-2001, neither first nor last two years can be missing). a, Trend field at 
700 hPa from ERA-40 (ref. 2) and from radiosonde data®’ (circles) with 
75° N latitude circle indicated by the thin solid line. b, Trends of zonal-mean 
temperature as a function of latitude and altitude from ERA-40. c, Same as 
b, but from ERA-40 subsampled to the locations and times where radiosonde 
data are available (anomalies zonally averaged in equal-area latitude bands). 
d, Same as ¢, but for radiosonde data. Inset in a, average trend profiles of the 
region 58° N-82° N, 100° W-25° E for full ERA-40 (solid line), subsampled 
ERA-40 (dashed) and radiosonde data (dotted). 


missing because of inconsistent reporting) have their strongest trend 
near the ground, not above the boundary layer as in the full reana- 
lysis. This is important because boundary layer processes are much 
more locally driven and simultaneously not well represented in a 
reanalysis. The same result is found when analysing a subregion with 
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relatively even radiosonde coverage (inset, Fig. la), and during the 
remainder of the year (not shown). 

Arctic climate is controlled by processes operating on scales from 
local to global, including transport effects; forcings such as greenhouse 
gases, aerosols and clouds; and feedbacks such as the well-known sea- 
ice-albedo feedback. The temperature profile can be a clue to the 
underlying processes, but to disentangle the contributions to Arctic 
temperature trends fully, vertical temperature structures should be 
addressed in a regionally and seasonally resolved manner. 
Furthermore, the large interannual variability in the Arctic, coupled 
with the sensitivity of trends to both end points and season definitions, 
suggests care should be taken in interpreting trends over short periods. 

In conclusion, some features of the temperature trends calculated 
in ref. 1 reflect possible inhomogeneities or artefacts in the ERA-40 
reanalysis rather than true climate signals, as they appear not to be 
supported by observations. ERA-40 reanalysis is a valuable tool in 
calculating circulation effects, especially on a subdecadal basis, but 
inhomogeneities and gaps in the global observing system tend to 
make trends from reanalyses unreliable, particularly in data-sparse 
regions. 
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Arctic warming aloft is data set dependent 


Arising from: R. G. Graversen, T. Mauritsen, M. Tjernstrém, E. Kallen & G. Svensson Nature 451, 53-56 (2008) 


Arctic sea ice and snow on land have retreated polewards at an alarm- 
ing pace in the past few decades’. Such retreat locally amplifies sur- 
face warming through a positive feedback, which causes the Arctic 
surface to warm faster than the rest of the globe. In contrast, ice and 
snow retreat causes little warming in the atmosphere above when the 
stable winter atmosphere inhibits vertical heat exchange. We there- 
fore find surprising the recent report by Graversen et al.” in which 
they claim that recent Arctic atmospheric warming extends far dee- 
per into the atmosphere than expected, and can even exceed the 
surface warming during the polar night. Using a different data set, 
we show that there is much less warming aloft in winter, consistent 
with the recent retreat of ice and snow, as well as recent changes in 
atmospheric heat transport. 


Graversen et al. compute trends for 1979-2001 from ERA-40 
reanalysis, which is a hybrid product using many types of raw obser- 
vational data assimilated with a consistent global analysis system. The 
assimilation compensates for some but not all of the variations in the 
observing system over time that may compromise the veracity of the 
temperature trend analyses’. Figure 1 compares temperature trends 
in winter from the ERA-40 reanalysis with climate-quality records 
from satellite observations*. Trends in the Arctic winter aloft are 
strongly data set dependent: the observed trend is 75% less than 
reanalysis in the middle troposphere and 40% less than in the 
lower-middle troposphere. In comparison with the observations, 
the reanalysis exaggerates polar amplification aloft by overestimating 
the Arctic atmospheric warming and underestimating the Northern 
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Figure 1| Temperature trends over the Northern Hemisphere 

(0°-82.5° N) and the Arctic (65° N-82.5° N) for 1979-2001. Trends are 
for temperatures at the surface and in the lower-middle and middle 
troposphere from the ERA-40 reanalysis (hatched) and observations (solid) 
in the winter (December—February) season. The observed trends are derived 
from the HadCrut3v (ref. 8) data set for the surface temperature and from a 
satellite microwave sounding unit? (MSU; RSS version 3) for the 
temperatures in the lower-middle’® and middle'”* troposphere. Observed 
surface temperatures in the Arctic are not shown, because they are spatially 
incomplete. For a direct comparison with the MSU observations, synthetic 
temperatures in the lower-middle and middle troposphere are computed 
from the ERA-40 reanalysis by applying the MSU weighting functions’. 


Hemisphere atmospheric warming in every season. Specifically, for 
trends in annual means in the reanalysis for 1979-2001, the Arctic 
warms 2.7 times more than the Northern Hemisphere in the lower- 
middle troposphere, in comparison with just 1.5 times more in the 
observations. 

During the polar night, solar absorption at the surface is absent or 
weak. At the same time, the atmosphere transports a substantial 
amount of heat northwards from lower latitudes, with heating rates 
in the Arctic that maximize at about 1,500 m in winter’. For these 
reasons and others, strong radiative cooling at the surface causes 
frequent lower-tropospheric temperature inversions, which are very 
stable and damp vertical heat transfer during the polar night. 
When ice and snow retreat, some of the heat from increased solar 
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absorption is stored at the ocean surface and is released during the 
cold seasons without warming the atmosphere aloft very much. 

It has been concluded that northwards atmospheric heat transport 
into the Arctic should increase in a warming world®’ owing to 
increased evaporation in the tropics and subsequent condensation 
in the high latitudes. This increase in latent heat transport is some- 
what counterbalanced by a decrease in sensible heat transport, as 
Arctic amplification decreases the pole-to-equator temperature gra- 
dient. Models indicate that warming aloft would not outpace the 
surface warming after considering increased northwards atmo- 
spheric heat transport along with the retreat of ice and snow’. 
Graversen et al.’ find that the change in northwards atmospheric heat 
transport is not a substantial source of heating aloft in midwinter 
(January-February) in the Arctic. 

The smaller warming trends aloft in the observations in winter are 
more consistent with the amplification of surface warming from ice 
and snow retreat and the lack of change in the northwards atmo- 
spheric heat transport for 1979-2001. This consistent set of observa- 
tions calls into question the results of Graversen et al.” obtained for 
the polar night. 
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Graversen et al. reply 


Replying to: P. W. Thorne Nature 455, doi:10.1038/natureO7256; A. N. Grant, S. Bronnimann & L. Haimberger Nature 455, doi:10.1038/ 
natureO7257; C. M. Bitz & Q. Fu Nature 455, doi:10.1038/natureO7258 (2008) 


These three communications’ * question the validity of some of our 
conclusions*. We found Arctic temperature trend amplification well 
above the boundary layer. In summer, the maximum amplification is 
found at a height of around 2 km, and no amplification is encountered 


near the surface. These findings appear in two state-of-the-art reana- 
lyses, ERA-40 (ref. 5) and JRA-25 (ref. 6). Both these data sets 
show roughly the same overall vertical structure, and we believe our 
conclusions can be based on either of them. However, they show 
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considerable differences regarding the magnitudes of the Arctic trends 
(see our Supplementary Information*), but our conclusions are not 
based on the absolute magnitudes. 

A reanalysis synthesizes all available observations and uses a phys- 
ically based model of the atmosphere to weigh the observations against 
each other and to extrapolate the observed information in space and 
time to unobserved parts of the atmosphere. The assimilation proced- 
ure takes observational as well as model uncertainties into account. In 
ERA-40 and JRA-25, the strongest observational constraint on the 
Arctic temperatures aloft is provided by assimilation of satellite obser- 
vations, such as microwave sounding unit (MSU) radiances, as in situ 
observations are few in this region. In the assimilation process, careful 
bias adjustment has been applied to the satellite observations’. 

We examined the agreement of the MSU satellite observations 
(RSS analysis’ TLT v3.1 and TMT v3.2) with the vertical structure 
of ERA-40 and JRA-25. Arctic amplification is encountered in the 
channel representing the lower troposphere. In summer, both the 
lower-troposphere and the middle-troposphere channels indicate 
considerable warming over the Arctic. Because the Arctic surface 
temperature is constrained to be close to the melting point during 
this season, this warming must occur aloft, in accordance with the 
two reanalyses. 

The annual lower-troposphere MSU trend reaches 0.46 K per dec- 
ade at 81.25°N, calculated on the basis of a least-squares fit. We 
therefore find it surprising that Thorne’ estimates a high-latitude 
trend of only 0.2 K per decade. Bitz and Fu’ report winter trends in 
the lower troposphere of around 0.2 K per decade both for the Arctic 
and the Northern Hemisphere, which we also find. However, they 
report middle-troposphere trends of around 0.09 and 0.18K per 
decade for the Arctic and the Northern Hemisphere, respectively. 
We find, on the other hand, 0.14 and 0.09 K per decade for the 
Arctic and the Northern Hemisphere, respectively. Hence, the 
MSU data show winter Arctic amplification in agreement with 
ERA-40 and JRA-25. 

In their last paragraph, Bitz and Fu’ indicate that ERA-40 exagge- 
rates winter trends aloft. This might be the case; JRA-25 shows con- 
siderably smaller trends. However, our point is that, even in JRA-25, 
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winter trends above the boundary layer are comparable to those near 
the surface and can hardly be linked to surface processes alone. Grant 
et al.” compare ERA-40 data with radiosonde observations, which are 
few in the Arctic. Although these observations cannot confirm the 
April—October warming aloft found in ERA-40, in general they show 
good agreement with the ERA-40 data at the points where radio- 
sondes are available. 

There is no doubt that more in situ observations in the Arctic are 
needed to enhance the quality of future reanalyses. Given the absence of 
such observations in historical archives, we feel that a reanalysis is likely 
to provide a better representation of the true state of the Arctic atmo- 
sphere than any single inhomogeneous set ofa specific observation type. 
Satellite observations must be bias corrected and radio soundings exist 
almost only in the southern part of the Arctic. In a reanalysis, both of 
these shortcomings are consistently handled in the framework of a 
dynamical, global model of the atmosphere. We have given an estimate 
of the uncertainty associated with reanalysis data by displaying results 
from two different, second-generation reanalyses. Within the limits of 
this uncertainty we believe that our conclusions remain valid. 
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Arctic tropospheric warming amplification? 


Arising from: R. G. Graversen, T. Mauritsen, M. Tjernstrom, E. Kallen & G. Svensson Nature 451, 53-56 (2008) 


Relative rates of temperature change between the troposphere and sur- 
face, and the mechanisms that produce these changes, have long been a 
contentious issue. Graversen et al.', predicated upon the ERA-40 reana- 
lysis’, report polar tropospheric amplification of surface warming and 
attempt to explain this finding dynamically. Here we show (1) that data 
from satellites** and weather balloons? indicate that the ERA-40 trends 
are increasingly unrealistic polewards of 62° N; (2) that the two other 
reanalyses considered' exhibit very different polar trends; and (3) that 
the vertical profile of polar trends in ERA-40 is unrealistic, particularly 
above the troposphere. These quasi-independent strands of evidence 
imply that the pattern of warming in the Arctic troposphere is highly 
unlikely to be as given in ERA-40 and as reported by Graversen et al.’ 


Reanalyses are numerical weather-prediction systems run in hind- 
cast mode considering all globally available observations’. Strenuous 
efforts are made to take account of both time-varying biases in the 
data and the impacts of the very substantially changing mix and 
coverage of observations. However, many aspects of the long-term 
behaviour of reanalyses remain unreliable’ and their suitability for 
use in monitoring atmospheric temperature trends has been ques- 
tioned by a recent expert panel’. 

Comparing ERA-40 with several observational’* ‘lower tro- 
pospheric’ retrievals (corresponding most closely with the original 
analysis, peaking at about 725 hPa) over the 62.5° N to 82.5° N lati- 
tude range (Fig. 1, left-hand panels) yields good month-to-month 
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Figure 1| Lower tropospheric retrieval data. Left-hand panels show 
temperature anomaly (relative to 1979-1988) monthly time series 
(smoothed with a simple seven-point moving filter) and trends (given as 
values in-line, for example ERA-40: 0.47) for three zonal bands for the broad 
T2LT lower tropospheric retrieval of the MSU record from UAH (ref. 3), RSS 
(ref. 4) and weighted equivalents from ERA-40 (ref. 2) and HadAT2 (ref. 5). 


(K per decade) 


Trends, calculated using a median-of-pairwise-slopes method", are quoted 
in kelvin per decade within each panel for the common period of record. 
Right-hand panels show vertically resolved trends on the nine HadAT2 levels 
for ERA-40 and HadAT2 (ref. 5). There are insufficient long-term 
radiosonde records at 82.5° N to assess climate trends, so there are no data 
here in HadAT2. 
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agreement, particularly with the globally complete satellite records, in 
accord with Graversen et al.'. Crucially, however, trends increasingly 
diverge as the pole is approached. High-frequency agreement is insuf- 
ficient to ensure that the trend will be well characterized’. At 82.5° N, 
ERA-40 is overestimating the warming vis-a-vis available direct obser- 
vational estimates by around 100%. It is north of about 80°N that 
ERA-40 shows the substantial warming reported by Graversen et al.’. 
At these latitudes, however, there are very few either conventional or 
space-based observations available to constrain the reanalyses. 
Therefore, the reality of these trends, given the lack of support from 
the available observational estimates** at 82.5° N, must be questioned. 

Indeed, a comparison of Fig. 1 of Graversen et al.’ with their 
Supplementary Figs 2 and 3 shows that the trend is not robust across 
different reanalyses systems. Although NCEP (ref. 10) can be con- 
sidered a first-generation reanalysis, both ERA-40 (ref. 2) and the 
even newer JRA-25 (ref. 11) are second-generation reanalyses. The 
degree of pattern correspondence between these is visually poor, and 
the trend magnitudes differ substantially. This lack of robustness of 
the reported Arctic amplification signal implies that it is not neces- 
sarily a real-world feature. 

Finally, a consideration of the full atmospheric profile rather than 
just that below 250hPa shows that the ERA-40 trends become 
increasingly unrealistic with latitude (Fig. 1, right-hand panels). At 
62.5° N, where radiosondes reporting temperatures, humidity and 
winds on distinct levels are plentiful, the ERA-40 trend looks realistic. 
Farther north, however, the availability of in situ radiosondes declines 
and the reanalysis is effectively unconstrained by in situ observations. 
Beyond 82.5° N, the reanalysis is constrained only by off-nadir views 
from infrared satellite observations. These are unlikely to be homo- 
geneous. Furthermore, because they represent deep layers they can- 
not necessarily fully anchor the reanalysis temperatures, which may 
therefore have been affected by vertically differentiated model biases. 

Taken together, the evidence implies that the reported Arctic tro- 
pospheric amplification is a non-climatic artefact in ERA-40. This 
reinforces the importance of treating any single data set, be it obser- 
vational or derived, with extreme caution'’. It does not imply that 
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current reanalyses are unfit for the majority of purposes to which they 
are put. It does, however, reaffirm the importance of a properly 
resourced and scientifically robust attempt to create a truly cli- 
mate-quality reanalysis product: a product that adequately retains 
long-term trend fidelity in all meteorological parameters’. 
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Recent Arctic warming vertical structure contested 


Arising from: R. G. Graversen, T. Mauritsen, M. Tjernstrom, E. Kallén & G. Svensson Nature 451, 53-56 (2008) 


The vertical structure of the recent Arctic warming contains informa- 
tion about the processes governing Arctic climate trends. Graversen et 
al. argue', on the basis of ERA-40 reanalysis* data, that a distinct 
maximum in 1979-2001 warm-season (April—October) Arctic tem- 
perature trends appears around 3km above ground. Here we show 
that this is due to the heterogeneous nature of the data source, which 
incorporates information from satellites and radiosondes. Radiosonde 
data alone suggest the warming was strongest near ground. 
Graversen et al.’ claim that the warm-season temperature trend 
has a maximum at around 700 hPa, polewards of 75° N, and argue 
that anomalous heat advection from more southerly latitudes is 
important. However, the ERA-40 reanalysis may not be suitable for 
trend analysis as it incorporates information from different observing 
systems such as satellite and radiosonde, which might be inconsist- 
ent, in particular with respect to trends**. Radiosonde measurements 
provide vertically resolved temperature profiles in the troposphere, 
whereas satellites provide information on a weighted average over a 
thick layer. Furthermore, the ERA-40 assimilation system extrapo- 
lates information from data-rich to data-sparse areas, which is less 
reliable than observations. The ERA-40 reanalysis in the polar region 
has not been sufficiently validated by in situ observations and 


documented** problems with satellite radiance assimilations over 
the Arctic Ocean could lead to spurious trends. 

A map of warm-season trends at 700 hPa (the peak level of the 
polar warming trend in ref. 1) from ERA-40 and radiosonde observa- 
tions®’ confirms that the enhanced warming signal lies mostly in 
areas with no radiosonde data coverage (Fig. la). This is particularly 
so polewards of 75° N, where the trend appears strongest in ref. 1. 
Moreover, the few radiosonde data available near or polewards of 
75°N show modest trends. To illustrate the effects on the vertical 
structure of the trend, we calculated zonally averaged vertical tem- 
perature trends from (1) ERA-40 reanalysis data, (2) such data sub- 
sampled to locations where radiosonde information is available (that 
is, where ERA-40 is best constrained) and (3) from only radiosonde 
data. The trend in the reanalysis (Fig. 1b) is a reproduction of Fig. 4a 
in ref. 1 and exhibits a maximum at 700 hPa, polewards of 75°N. 
Subsampling the ERA-40 reanalysis (Fig. 1c) reveals clearly different 
trends, and calculating trends directly from radiosondes alters mat- 
ters even further (Fig. 1d). The result is independent of the methods 
used to homogenize the radiosonde data (unadjusted, RAOBCORE 
v1.4 (ref. 7) and RICH (ref. 8); not shown). The radiosonde data 
(note that some regions are not well covered and some levels are 
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Figure 1| Vertical structure of Arctic temperature trends for April to 
October, 1979-2001. Trends were calculated from seasonally averaged 
monthly anomalies using least-squares regression (not more than one 
missing month per season allowed, not more than five missing seasons in 
1979-2001, neither first nor last two years can be missing). a, Trend field at 
700 hPa from ERA-40 (ref. 2) and from radiosonde data®’ (circles) with 
75° N latitude circle indicated by the thin solid line. b, Trends of zonal-mean 
temperature as a function of latitude and altitude from ERA-40. c, Same as 
b, but from ERA-40 subsampled to the locations and times where radiosonde 
data are available (anomalies zonally averaged in equal-area latitude bands). 
d, Same as ¢, but for radiosonde data. Inset in a, average trend profiles of the 
region 58° N-82° N, 100° W-25° E for full ERA-40 (solid line), subsampled 
ERA-40 (dashed) and radiosonde data (dotted). 


missing because of inconsistent reporting) have their strongest trend 
near the ground, not above the boundary layer as in the full reana- 
lysis. This is important because boundary layer processes are much 
more locally driven and simultaneously not well represented in a 
reanalysis. The same result is found when analysing a subregion with 
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relatively even radiosonde coverage (inset, Fig. la), and during the 
remainder of the year (not shown). 

Arctic climate is controlled by processes operating on scales from 
local to global, including transport effects; forcings such as greenhouse 
gases, aerosols and clouds; and feedbacks such as the well-known sea- 
ice-albedo feedback. The temperature profile can be a clue to the 
underlying processes, but to disentangle the contributions to Arctic 
temperature trends fully, vertical temperature structures should be 
addressed in a regionally and seasonally resolved manner. 
Furthermore, the large interannual variability in the Arctic, coupled 
with the sensitivity of trends to both end points and season definitions, 
suggests care should be taken in interpreting trends over short periods. 

In conclusion, some features of the temperature trends calculated 
in ref. 1 reflect possible inhomogeneities or artefacts in the ERA-40 
reanalysis rather than true climate signals, as they appear not to be 
supported by observations. ERA-40 reanalysis is a valuable tool in 
calculating circulation effects, especially on a subdecadal basis, but 
inhomogeneities and gaps in the global observing system tend to 
make trends from reanalyses unreliable, particularly in data-sparse 
regions. 
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Arctic warming aloft is data set dependent 


Arising from: R. G. Graversen, T. Mauritsen, M. Tjernstrém, E. Kallen & G. Svensson Nature 451, 53-56 (2008) 


Arctic sea ice and snow on land have retreated polewards at an alarm- 
ing pace in the past few decades’. Such retreat locally amplifies sur- 
face warming through a positive feedback, which causes the Arctic 
surface to warm faster than the rest of the globe. In contrast, ice and 
snow retreat causes little warming in the atmosphere above when the 
stable winter atmosphere inhibits vertical heat exchange. We there- 
fore find surprising the recent report by Graversen et al.” in which 
they claim that recent Arctic atmospheric warming extends far dee- 
per into the atmosphere than expected, and can even exceed the 
surface warming during the polar night. Using a different data set, 
we show that there is much less warming aloft in winter, consistent 
with the recent retreat of ice and snow, as well as recent changes in 
atmospheric heat transport. 


Graversen et al. compute trends for 1979-2001 from ERA-40 
reanalysis, which is a hybrid product using many types of raw obser- 
vational data assimilated with a consistent global analysis system. The 
assimilation compensates for some but not all of the variations in the 
observing system over time that may compromise the veracity of the 
temperature trend analyses’. Figure 1 compares temperature trends 
in winter from the ERA-40 reanalysis with climate-quality records 
from satellite observations*. Trends in the Arctic winter aloft are 
strongly data set dependent: the observed trend is 75% less than 
reanalysis in the middle troposphere and 40% less than in the 
lower-middle troposphere. In comparison with the observations, 
the reanalysis exaggerates polar amplification aloft by overestimating 
the Arctic atmospheric warming and underestimating the Northern 
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Figure 1| Temperature trends over the Northern Hemisphere 

(0°-82.5° N) and the Arctic (65° N-82.5° N) for 1979-2001. Trends are 
for temperatures at the surface and in the lower-middle and middle 
troposphere from the ERA-40 reanalysis (hatched) and observations (solid) 
in the winter (December—February) season. The observed trends are derived 
from the HadCrut3v (ref. 8) data set for the surface temperature and from a 
satellite microwave sounding unit? (MSU; RSS version 3) for the 
temperatures in the lower-middle’® and middle'”* troposphere. Observed 
surface temperatures in the Arctic are not shown, because they are spatially 
incomplete. For a direct comparison with the MSU observations, synthetic 
temperatures in the lower-middle and middle troposphere are computed 
from the ERA-40 reanalysis by applying the MSU weighting functions’. 


Hemisphere atmospheric warming in every season. Specifically, for 
trends in annual means in the reanalysis for 1979-2001, the Arctic 
warms 2.7 times more than the Northern Hemisphere in the lower- 
middle troposphere, in comparison with just 1.5 times more in the 
observations. 

During the polar night, solar absorption at the surface is absent or 
weak. At the same time, the atmosphere transports a substantial 
amount of heat northwards from lower latitudes, with heating rates 
in the Arctic that maximize at about 1,500 m in winter’. For these 
reasons and others, strong radiative cooling at the surface causes 
frequent lower-tropospheric temperature inversions, which are very 
stable and damp vertical heat transfer during the polar night. 
When ice and snow retreat, some of the heat from increased solar 
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absorption is stored at the ocean surface and is released during the 
cold seasons without warming the atmosphere aloft very much. 

It has been concluded that northwards atmospheric heat transport 
into the Arctic should increase in a warming world®’ owing to 
increased evaporation in the tropics and subsequent condensation 
in the high latitudes. This increase in latent heat transport is some- 
what counterbalanced by a decrease in sensible heat transport, as 
Arctic amplification decreases the pole-to-equator temperature gra- 
dient. Models indicate that warming aloft would not outpace the 
surface warming after considering increased northwards atmo- 
spheric heat transport along with the retreat of ice and snow’. 
Graversen et al.’ find that the change in northwards atmospheric heat 
transport is not a substantial source of heating aloft in midwinter 
(January-February) in the Arctic. 

The smaller warming trends aloft in the observations in winter are 
more consistent with the amplification of surface warming from ice 
and snow retreat and the lack of change in the northwards atmo- 
spheric heat transport for 1979-2001. This consistent set of observa- 
tions calls into question the results of Graversen et al.” obtained for 
the polar night. 
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Graversen et al. reply 


Replying to: P. W. Thorne Nature 455, doi:10.1038/natureO7256; A. N. Grant, S. Bronnimann & L. Haimberger Nature 455, doi:10.1038/ 
natureO7257; C. M. Bitz & Q. Fu Nature 455, doi:10.1038/natureO7258 (2008) 


These three communications’ * question the validity of some of our 
conclusions*. We found Arctic temperature trend amplification well 
above the boundary layer. In summer, the maximum amplification is 
found at a height of around 2 km, and no amplification is encountered 


near the surface. These findings appear in two state-of-the-art reana- 
lyses, ERA-40 (ref. 5) and JRA-25 (ref. 6). Both these data sets 
show roughly the same overall vertical structure, and we believe our 
conclusions can be based on either of them. However, they show 
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considerable differences regarding the magnitudes of the Arctic trends 
(see our Supplementary Information*), but our conclusions are not 
based on the absolute magnitudes. 

A reanalysis synthesizes all available observations and uses a phys- 
ically based model of the atmosphere to weigh the observations against 
each other and to extrapolate the observed information in space and 
time to unobserved parts of the atmosphere. The assimilation proced- 
ure takes observational as well as model uncertainties into account. In 
ERA-40 and JRA-25, the strongest observational constraint on the 
Arctic temperatures aloft is provided by assimilation of satellite obser- 
vations, such as microwave sounding unit (MSU) radiances, as in situ 
observations are few in this region. In the assimilation process, careful 
bias adjustment has been applied to the satellite observations’. 

We examined the agreement of the MSU satellite observations 
(RSS analysis’ TLT v3.1 and TMT v3.2) with the vertical structure 
of ERA-40 and JRA-25. Arctic amplification is encountered in the 
channel representing the lower troposphere. In summer, both the 
lower-troposphere and the middle-troposphere channels indicate 
considerable warming over the Arctic. Because the Arctic surface 
temperature is constrained to be close to the melting point during 
this season, this warming must occur aloft, in accordance with the 
two reanalyses. 

The annual lower-troposphere MSU trend reaches 0.46 K per dec- 
ade at 81.25°N, calculated on the basis of a least-squares fit. We 
therefore find it surprising that Thorne’ estimates a high-latitude 
trend of only 0.2 K per decade. Bitz and Fu’ report winter trends in 
the lower troposphere of around 0.2 K per decade both for the Arctic 
and the Northern Hemisphere, which we also find. However, they 
report middle-troposphere trends of around 0.09 and 0.18K per 
decade for the Arctic and the Northern Hemisphere, respectively. 
We find, on the other hand, 0.14 and 0.09 K per decade for the 
Arctic and the Northern Hemisphere, respectively. Hence, the 
MSU data show winter Arctic amplification in agreement with 
ERA-40 and JRA-25. 

In their last paragraph, Bitz and Fu’ indicate that ERA-40 exagge- 
rates winter trends aloft. This might be the case; JRA-25 shows con- 
siderably smaller trends. However, our point is that, even in JRA-25, 
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winter trends above the boundary layer are comparable to those near 
the surface and can hardly be linked to surface processes alone. Grant 
et al.” compare ERA-40 data with radiosonde observations, which are 
few in the Arctic. Although these observations cannot confirm the 
April—October warming aloft found in ERA-40, in general they show 
good agreement with the ERA-40 data at the points where radio- 
sondes are available. 

There is no doubt that more in situ observations in the Arctic are 
needed to enhance the quality of future reanalyses. Given the absence of 
such observations in historical archives, we feel that a reanalysis is likely 
to provide a better representation of the true state of the Arctic atmo- 
sphere than any single inhomogeneous set ofa specific observation type. 
Satellite observations must be bias corrected and radio soundings exist 
almost only in the southern part of the Arctic. In a reanalysis, both of 
these shortcomings are consistently handled in the framework of a 
dynamical, global model of the atmosphere. We have given an estimate 
of the uncertainty associated with reanalysis data by displaying results 
from two different, second-generation reanalyses. Within the limits of 
this uncertainty we believe that our conclusions remain valid. 
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Arctic tropospheric warming amplification? 


Arising from: R. G. Graversen, T. Mauritsen, M. Tjernstrom, E. Kallen & G. Svensson Nature 451, 53-56 (2008) 


Relative rates of temperature change between the troposphere and sur- 
face, and the mechanisms that produce these changes, have long been a 
contentious issue. Graversen et al.', predicated upon the ERA-40 reana- 
lysis’, report polar tropospheric amplification of surface warming and 
attempt to explain this finding dynamically. Here we show (1) that data 
from satellites** and weather balloons? indicate that the ERA-40 trends 
are increasingly unrealistic polewards of 62° N; (2) that the two other 
reanalyses considered' exhibit very different polar trends; and (3) that 
the vertical profile of polar trends in ERA-40 is unrealistic, particularly 
above the troposphere. These quasi-independent strands of evidence 
imply that the pattern of warming in the Arctic troposphere is highly 
unlikely to be as given in ERA-40 and as reported by Graversen et al.’ 


Reanalyses are numerical weather-prediction systems run in hind- 
cast mode considering all globally available observations’. Strenuous 
efforts are made to take account of both time-varying biases in the 
data and the impacts of the very substantially changing mix and 
coverage of observations. However, many aspects of the long-term 
behaviour of reanalyses remain unreliable’ and their suitability for 
use in monitoring atmospheric temperature trends has been ques- 
tioned by a recent expert panel’. 

Comparing ERA-40 with several observational’* ‘lower tro- 
pospheric’ retrievals (corresponding most closely with the original 
analysis, peaking at about 725 hPa) over the 62.5° N to 82.5° N lati- 
tude range (Fig. 1, left-hand panels) yields good month-to-month 
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Figure 1| Lower tropospheric retrieval data. Left-hand panels show 
temperature anomaly (relative to 1979-1988) monthly time series 
(smoothed with a simple seven-point moving filter) and trends (given as 
values in-line, for example ERA-40: 0.47) for three zonal bands for the broad 
T2LT lower tropospheric retrieval of the MSU record from UAH (ref. 3), RSS 
(ref. 4) and weighted equivalents from ERA-40 (ref. 2) and HadAT2 (ref. 5). 


(K per decade) 


Trends, calculated using a median-of-pairwise-slopes method", are quoted 
in kelvin per decade within each panel for the common period of record. 
Right-hand panels show vertically resolved trends on the nine HadAT2 levels 
for ERA-40 and HadAT2 (ref. 5). There are insufficient long-term 
radiosonde records at 82.5° N to assess climate trends, so there are no data 
here in HadAT2. 
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agreement, particularly with the globally complete satellite records, in 
accord with Graversen et al.'. Crucially, however, trends increasingly 
diverge as the pole is approached. High-frequency agreement is insuf- 
ficient to ensure that the trend will be well characterized’. At 82.5° N, 
ERA-40 is overestimating the warming vis-a-vis available direct obser- 
vational estimates by around 100%. It is north of about 80°N that 
ERA-40 shows the substantial warming reported by Graversen et al.’. 
At these latitudes, however, there are very few either conventional or 
space-based observations available to constrain the reanalyses. 
Therefore, the reality of these trends, given the lack of support from 
the available observational estimates** at 82.5° N, must be questioned. 

Indeed, a comparison of Fig. 1 of Graversen et al.’ with their 
Supplementary Figs 2 and 3 shows that the trend is not robust across 
different reanalyses systems. Although NCEP (ref. 10) can be con- 
sidered a first-generation reanalysis, both ERA-40 (ref. 2) and the 
even newer JRA-25 (ref. 11) are second-generation reanalyses. The 
degree of pattern correspondence between these is visually poor, and 
the trend magnitudes differ substantially. This lack of robustness of 
the reported Arctic amplification signal implies that it is not neces- 
sarily a real-world feature. 

Finally, a consideration of the full atmospheric profile rather than 
just that below 250hPa shows that the ERA-40 trends become 
increasingly unrealistic with latitude (Fig. 1, right-hand panels). At 
62.5° N, where radiosondes reporting temperatures, humidity and 
winds on distinct levels are plentiful, the ERA-40 trend looks realistic. 
Farther north, however, the availability of in situ radiosondes declines 
and the reanalysis is effectively unconstrained by in situ observations. 
Beyond 82.5° N, the reanalysis is constrained only by off-nadir views 
from infrared satellite observations. These are unlikely to be homo- 
geneous. Furthermore, because they represent deep layers they can- 
not necessarily fully anchor the reanalysis temperatures, which may 
therefore have been affected by vertically differentiated model biases. 

Taken together, the evidence implies that the reported Arctic tro- 
pospheric amplification is a non-climatic artefact in ERA-40. This 
reinforces the importance of treating any single data set, be it obser- 
vational or derived, with extreme caution'’. It does not imply that 
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current reanalyses are unfit for the majority of purposes to which they 
are put. It does, however, reaffirm the importance of a properly 
resourced and scientifically robust attempt to create a truly cli- 
mate-quality reanalysis product: a product that adequately retains 
long-term trend fidelity in all meteorological parameters’. 
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Recent Arctic warming vertical structure contested 


Arising from: R. G. Graversen, T. Mauritsen, M. Tjernstrom, E. Kallén & G. Svensson Nature 451, 53-56 (2008) 


The vertical structure of the recent Arctic warming contains informa- 
tion about the processes governing Arctic climate trends. Graversen et 
al. argue', on the basis of ERA-40 reanalysis* data, that a distinct 
maximum in 1979-2001 warm-season (April—October) Arctic tem- 
perature trends appears around 3km above ground. Here we show 
that this is due to the heterogeneous nature of the data source, which 
incorporates information from satellites and radiosondes. Radiosonde 
data alone suggest the warming was strongest near ground. 
Graversen et al.’ claim that the warm-season temperature trend 
has a maximum at around 700 hPa, polewards of 75° N, and argue 
that anomalous heat advection from more southerly latitudes is 
important. However, the ERA-40 reanalysis may not be suitable for 
trend analysis as it incorporates information from different observing 
systems such as satellite and radiosonde, which might be inconsist- 
ent, in particular with respect to trends**. Radiosonde measurements 
provide vertically resolved temperature profiles in the troposphere, 
whereas satellites provide information on a weighted average over a 
thick layer. Furthermore, the ERA-40 assimilation system extrapo- 
lates information from data-rich to data-sparse areas, which is less 
reliable than observations. The ERA-40 reanalysis in the polar region 
has not been sufficiently validated by in situ observations and 


documented** problems with satellite radiance assimilations over 
the Arctic Ocean could lead to spurious trends. 

A map of warm-season trends at 700 hPa (the peak level of the 
polar warming trend in ref. 1) from ERA-40 and radiosonde observa- 
tions®’ confirms that the enhanced warming signal lies mostly in 
areas with no radiosonde data coverage (Fig. la). This is particularly 
so polewards of 75° N, where the trend appears strongest in ref. 1. 
Moreover, the few radiosonde data available near or polewards of 
75°N show modest trends. To illustrate the effects on the vertical 
structure of the trend, we calculated zonally averaged vertical tem- 
perature trends from (1) ERA-40 reanalysis data, (2) such data sub- 
sampled to locations where radiosonde information is available (that 
is, where ERA-40 is best constrained) and (3) from only radiosonde 
data. The trend in the reanalysis (Fig. 1b) is a reproduction of Fig. 4a 
in ref. 1 and exhibits a maximum at 700 hPa, polewards of 75°N. 
Subsampling the ERA-40 reanalysis (Fig. 1c) reveals clearly different 
trends, and calculating trends directly from radiosondes alters mat- 
ters even further (Fig. 1d). The result is independent of the methods 
used to homogenize the radiosonde data (unadjusted, RAOBCORE 
v1.4 (ref. 7) and RICH (ref. 8); not shown). The radiosonde data 
(note that some regions are not well covered and some levels are 
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Figure 1| Vertical structure of Arctic temperature trends for April to 
October, 1979-2001. Trends were calculated from seasonally averaged 
monthly anomalies using least-squares regression (not more than one 
missing month per season allowed, not more than five missing seasons in 
1979-2001, neither first nor last two years can be missing). a, Trend field at 
700 hPa from ERA-40 (ref. 2) and from radiosonde data®’ (circles) with 
75° N latitude circle indicated by the thin solid line. b, Trends of zonal-mean 
temperature as a function of latitude and altitude from ERA-40. c, Same as 
b, but from ERA-40 subsampled to the locations and times where radiosonde 
data are available (anomalies zonally averaged in equal-area latitude bands). 
d, Same as ¢, but for radiosonde data. Inset in a, average trend profiles of the 
region 58° N-82° N, 100° W-25° E for full ERA-40 (solid line), subsampled 
ERA-40 (dashed) and radiosonde data (dotted). 


missing because of inconsistent reporting) have their strongest trend 
near the ground, not above the boundary layer as in the full reana- 
lysis. This is important because boundary layer processes are much 
more locally driven and simultaneously not well represented in a 
reanalysis. The same result is found when analysing a subregion with 
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relatively even radiosonde coverage (inset, Fig. la), and during the 
remainder of the year (not shown). 

Arctic climate is controlled by processes operating on scales from 
local to global, including transport effects; forcings such as greenhouse 
gases, aerosols and clouds; and feedbacks such as the well-known sea- 
ice-albedo feedback. The temperature profile can be a clue to the 
underlying processes, but to disentangle the contributions to Arctic 
temperature trends fully, vertical temperature structures should be 
addressed in a regionally and seasonally resolved manner. 
Furthermore, the large interannual variability in the Arctic, coupled 
with the sensitivity of trends to both end points and season definitions, 
suggests care should be taken in interpreting trends over short periods. 

In conclusion, some features of the temperature trends calculated 
in ref. 1 reflect possible inhomogeneities or artefacts in the ERA-40 
reanalysis rather than true climate signals, as they appear not to be 
supported by observations. ERA-40 reanalysis is a valuable tool in 
calculating circulation effects, especially on a subdecadal basis, but 
inhomogeneities and gaps in the global observing system tend to 
make trends from reanalyses unreliable, particularly in data-sparse 
regions. 
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Arctic warming aloft is data set dependent 


Arising from: R. G. Graversen, T. Mauritsen, M. Tjernstrém, E. Kallen & G. Svensson Nature 451, 53-56 (2008) 


Arctic sea ice and snow on land have retreated polewards at an alarm- 
ing pace in the past few decades’. Such retreat locally amplifies sur- 
face warming through a positive feedback, which causes the Arctic 
surface to warm faster than the rest of the globe. In contrast, ice and 
snow retreat causes little warming in the atmosphere above when the 
stable winter atmosphere inhibits vertical heat exchange. We there- 
fore find surprising the recent report by Graversen et al.” in which 
they claim that recent Arctic atmospheric warming extends far dee- 
per into the atmosphere than expected, and can even exceed the 
surface warming during the polar night. Using a different data set, 
we show that there is much less warming aloft in winter, consistent 
with the recent retreat of ice and snow, as well as recent changes in 
atmospheric heat transport. 


Graversen et al. compute trends for 1979-2001 from ERA-40 
reanalysis, which is a hybrid product using many types of raw obser- 
vational data assimilated with a consistent global analysis system. The 
assimilation compensates for some but not all of the variations in the 
observing system over time that may compromise the veracity of the 
temperature trend analyses’. Figure 1 compares temperature trends 
in winter from the ERA-40 reanalysis with climate-quality records 
from satellite observations*. Trends in the Arctic winter aloft are 
strongly data set dependent: the observed trend is 75% less than 
reanalysis in the middle troposphere and 40% less than in the 
lower-middle troposphere. In comparison with the observations, 
the reanalysis exaggerates polar amplification aloft by overestimating 
the Arctic atmospheric warming and underestimating the Northern 
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Figure 1| Temperature trends over the Northern Hemisphere 

(0°-82.5° N) and the Arctic (65° N-82.5° N) for 1979-2001. Trends are 
for temperatures at the surface and in the lower-middle and middle 
troposphere from the ERA-40 reanalysis (hatched) and observations (solid) 
in the winter (December—February) season. The observed trends are derived 
from the HadCrut3v (ref. 8) data set for the surface temperature and from a 
satellite microwave sounding unit? (MSU; RSS version 3) for the 
temperatures in the lower-middle’® and middle'”* troposphere. Observed 
surface temperatures in the Arctic are not shown, because they are spatially 
incomplete. For a direct comparison with the MSU observations, synthetic 
temperatures in the lower-middle and middle troposphere are computed 
from the ERA-40 reanalysis by applying the MSU weighting functions’. 


Hemisphere atmospheric warming in every season. Specifically, for 
trends in annual means in the reanalysis for 1979-2001, the Arctic 
warms 2.7 times more than the Northern Hemisphere in the lower- 
middle troposphere, in comparison with just 1.5 times more in the 
observations. 

During the polar night, solar absorption at the surface is absent or 
weak. At the same time, the atmosphere transports a substantial 
amount of heat northwards from lower latitudes, with heating rates 
in the Arctic that maximize at about 1,500 m in winter’. For these 
reasons and others, strong radiative cooling at the surface causes 
frequent lower-tropospheric temperature inversions, which are very 
stable and damp vertical heat transfer during the polar night. 
When ice and snow retreat, some of the heat from increased solar 
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absorption is stored at the ocean surface and is released during the 
cold seasons without warming the atmosphere aloft very much. 

It has been concluded that northwards atmospheric heat transport 
into the Arctic should increase in a warming world®’ owing to 
increased evaporation in the tropics and subsequent condensation 
in the high latitudes. This increase in latent heat transport is some- 
what counterbalanced by a decrease in sensible heat transport, as 
Arctic amplification decreases the pole-to-equator temperature gra- 
dient. Models indicate that warming aloft would not outpace the 
surface warming after considering increased northwards atmo- 
spheric heat transport along with the retreat of ice and snow’. 
Graversen et al.’ find that the change in northwards atmospheric heat 
transport is not a substantial source of heating aloft in midwinter 
(January-February) in the Arctic. 

The smaller warming trends aloft in the observations in winter are 
more consistent with the amplification of surface warming from ice 
and snow retreat and the lack of change in the northwards atmo- 
spheric heat transport for 1979-2001. This consistent set of observa- 
tions calls into question the results of Graversen et al.” obtained for 
the polar night. 
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Graversen et al. reply 


Replying to: P. W. Thorne Nature 455, doi:10.1038/natureO7256; A. N. Grant, S. Bronnimann & L. Haimberger Nature 455, doi:10.1038/ 
natureO7257; C. M. Bitz & Q. Fu Nature 455, doi:10.1038/natureO7258 (2008) 


These three communications’ * question the validity of some of our 
conclusions*. We found Arctic temperature trend amplification well 
above the boundary layer. In summer, the maximum amplification is 
found at a height of around 2 km, and no amplification is encountered 


near the surface. These findings appear in two state-of-the-art reana- 
lyses, ERA-40 (ref. 5) and JRA-25 (ref. 6). Both these data sets 
show roughly the same overall vertical structure, and we believe our 
conclusions can be based on either of them. However, they show 
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considerable differences regarding the magnitudes of the Arctic trends 
(see our Supplementary Information*), but our conclusions are not 
based on the absolute magnitudes. 

A reanalysis synthesizes all available observations and uses a phys- 
ically based model of the atmosphere to weigh the observations against 
each other and to extrapolate the observed information in space and 
time to unobserved parts of the atmosphere. The assimilation proced- 
ure takes observational as well as model uncertainties into account. In 
ERA-40 and JRA-25, the strongest observational constraint on the 
Arctic temperatures aloft is provided by assimilation of satellite obser- 
vations, such as microwave sounding unit (MSU) radiances, as in situ 
observations are few in this region. In the assimilation process, careful 
bias adjustment has been applied to the satellite observations’. 

We examined the agreement of the MSU satellite observations 
(RSS analysis’ TLT v3.1 and TMT v3.2) with the vertical structure 
of ERA-40 and JRA-25. Arctic amplification is encountered in the 
channel representing the lower troposphere. In summer, both the 
lower-troposphere and the middle-troposphere channels indicate 
considerable warming over the Arctic. Because the Arctic surface 
temperature is constrained to be close to the melting point during 
this season, this warming must occur aloft, in accordance with the 
two reanalyses. 

The annual lower-troposphere MSU trend reaches 0.46 K per dec- 
ade at 81.25°N, calculated on the basis of a least-squares fit. We 
therefore find it surprising that Thorne’ estimates a high-latitude 
trend of only 0.2 K per decade. Bitz and Fu’ report winter trends in 
the lower troposphere of around 0.2 K per decade both for the Arctic 
and the Northern Hemisphere, which we also find. However, they 
report middle-troposphere trends of around 0.09 and 0.18K per 
decade for the Arctic and the Northern Hemisphere, respectively. 
We find, on the other hand, 0.14 and 0.09 K per decade for the 
Arctic and the Northern Hemisphere, respectively. Hence, the 
MSU data show winter Arctic amplification in agreement with 
ERA-40 and JRA-25. 

In their last paragraph, Bitz and Fu’ indicate that ERA-40 exagge- 
rates winter trends aloft. This might be the case; JRA-25 shows con- 
siderably smaller trends. However, our point is that, even in JRA-25, 
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winter trends above the boundary layer are comparable to those near 
the surface and can hardly be linked to surface processes alone. Grant 
et al.” compare ERA-40 data with radiosonde observations, which are 
few in the Arctic. Although these observations cannot confirm the 
April—October warming aloft found in ERA-40, in general they show 
good agreement with the ERA-40 data at the points where radio- 
sondes are available. 

There is no doubt that more in situ observations in the Arctic are 
needed to enhance the quality of future reanalyses. Given the absence of 
such observations in historical archives, we feel that a reanalysis is likely 
to provide a better representation of the true state of the Arctic atmo- 
sphere than any single inhomogeneous set ofa specific observation type. 
Satellite observations must be bias corrected and radio soundings exist 
almost only in the southern part of the Arctic. In a reanalysis, both of 
these shortcomings are consistently handled in the framework of a 
dynamical, global model of the atmosphere. We have given an estimate 
of the uncertainty associated with reanalysis data by displaying results 
from two different, second-generation reanalyses. Within the limits of 
this uncertainty we believe that our conclusions remain valid. 
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Broadband observations of the naked-eye 
y-ray burst GRB 080319B 
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Long-duration y-ray bursts (GRBs) release copious amounts of energy across the entire electromagnetic spectrum, and so 
provide a window into the process of black hole formation from the collapse of massive stars. Previous early optical 
observations of even the most exceptional GRBs (990123 and 030329) lacked both the temporal resolution to probe the 
optical flash in detail and the accuracy needed to trace the transition from the prompt emission within the outflow to external 
shocks caused by interaction with the progenitor environment. Here we report observations of the extraordinarily bright 
prompt optical and y-ray emission of GRB 080319B that provide diagnostics within seconds of its formation, followed by 
broadband observations of the afterglow decay that continued for weeks. We show that the prompt emission stems from a 
single physical region, implying an extremely relativistic outflow that propagates within the narrow inner core of a 
two-component jet. 


The GRB 080319B, discovered by NASA’s Swift GRB Explorer mis- _ produced by a newly formed black hole. Under the standard fireball 
sion’ on 19 March 2008, set new records among these most luminous —model**, collimated relativistic shells propagate away from the cent- 
transient events in the Universe. GRBs are widely thought to occur __ ral engine, crash into each other (internal shocks) and decelerate as 
through the ejection of a highly relativistic, collimated outflow (jet), they plough into the surrounding medium (external/forward 
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shocks). Reverse shocks propagate back into the jet, generating 
optical emission. With a uniquely bright peak visual magnitude of 
5.3 (Fig. 1) at a redshift of z= 0.937 (ref. 7), GRB 080319B was the 
brightest optical burst ever observed. An observer in a dark location 
could have seen the prompt optical emission with the naked eye. The 
astronomical community has been waiting for such an event for the 
past nine years, ever since GRB 990123 (the previous record holder 
for the highest peak optical brightness) peaked at a visual magnitude 
of ~9, leading to significant insight into the GRB optical emission 
mechanisms*. 

The location of GRB 080319B was fortuitously only 10° away from 
GRB 080319A, detected by Swift less than 30 min earlier, allowing 
several wide-field telescopes to detect the optical counterpart of 
GRB 080319B instantly. The rapid localization by Swift enabled 
prompt multi-wavelength follow-up observations by robotic 
ground-based telescopes, resulting in arguably the best broadband 
GRB observations obtained so far. These observations continued for 
weeks afterwards as we followed the fading afterglow, providing 
strong constraints on the physics of the explosion and its aftermath. 

At its peak, GRB 080319B displayed the brightest optical and X-ray 
fluxes ever measured for a GRB, and one of the highest y-ray fluences 
recorded. Our broadband data cover 11.5 orders of magnitude in 
wavelength, from radio to y-rays, and begin (in the optical and 
y-ray bands) before the explosion. We identify three different com- 
ponents responsible for the optical emission. The earliest data (at 
t= T—T)<50s) provide evidence that the bright optical and 
y-ray emissions stem from the same physical region within the out- 
flow. The second optical component (50s < t< 800s) shows the 
distinct characteristics of a reverse shock, and the final component 
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Figure 1| Light curve of prompt emission. The Konus-Wind background- 
subtracted y-ray light curve (black; 18—1,160 keV), shown relative to the 
trigger time Ty of the Swift-BAT. The burst had a peak y-ray flux of 

F, = (2.26 + 0.21) x 10° ergem * s ',a fluence F, (20 keV to 7 MeV) of 
(6.23 + 0.13) X 10 *ergcm 7, a peak isotropic equivalent luminosity Lio 
of (1.01 + 0.09) x 10°° erg s | (at the luminosity distance dy of 

1.9 X 1078 cm, assuming cosmological parameters Hy = 71 kms ‘Mpc ', 
Quy = 0.27 and Q, = 0.73), and an isotropic equivalent y-ray energy release 
E,,i50 Of 1.3 X 10°4 erg (20 keV to 7 MeV). These are among the highest 
measured so far. Optical data from ‘Pi of the Sky’ (blue) and TORTORA 
(red) are superimposed for comparison. The optical emission begins within 
seconds of the onset of the burst. The TORTORA data have a gap during the 
slew of the REM telescope to this field, but show three subpeaks in the optical 
brightness, reaching a peak brightness of 5.3 mag (white). The y-ray light 
curve has multiple short peaks; these are not positively correlated with the 
optical peaks in detail (compare with ref. 23). If the synchrotron self- 
absorption frequency is slightly above the optical emission, this may account 
for the broad optical peaks and the lack of detailed correlation. However, the 
optical flash begins and ends at about the same times, providing strong 
evidence that both originate at the same site. See Supplementary 
Information for a more detailed description of correlation tests. All plotted 
error bars are 1o, and quoted parameter errors are 90% confidence. 
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(at t> 800s) represents the afterglow produced as the external for- 
ward shock propagates into the surrounding medium. Previous mea- 
surements of GRBs have revealed one or two of these components at a 
time’'', but never all three in the same burst with such clarity. 
GRB 080319B is therefore a testbed for broad theoretical modelling 
of GRBs and their environments. 


Discovery and broadband observations 


Swift’s Burst Alert Telescope (BAT’’; 15-350 keV) triggered’* on 
GRB 080319B at Ty) = 06:12:49 uT on 19 March 2008. The burst 
was detected simultaneously with the Konus y-ray detector (20 keV 
to 15MeV) on board the Wind satellite'*'®. Both the BAT and 
Konus-Wind (KW) light curves (Supplementary Figs 1 and 3) show 
a complex, strongly energy-dependent structure, with many clearly 
separated pulses above 70 keV and a generally smoother behaviour at 
lower energies, lasting ~57s. 

The wide-field robotic optical telescope ‘Pi of the Sky’!® and the 
wide-field robotic instrument Telescopio Ottimizzato per la Ricerca 
dei Transienti Ottici Rapidi (TORTORA”’) both serendipitously had 
the GRB within their fields of view at the time of the explosion (as 
they were both already observing GRB 080319A (ref. 18)). “Pi of the 
Sky’ observed the onset of the bright optical transient, which began at 
2.75 + 5s after the BAT trigger, rose rapidly, peaked at ~T, + 18s 
and then faded below the threshold to magnitude ~12 after 5 min. 
TORTORA measured the brightest portion of the optical flash with 
high time resolution, catching three separate peaks (Fig. 1) and enab- 
ling us to do detailed comparisons between the prompt optical and 
y-ray emissions. 

The Swift spacecraft and the Rapid Eye Mount (REM”’) telescope 
both initiated automatic slews to the burst, resulting in optical obser- 
vations with REM and the Swift Ultraviolet—Optical Telescope 
(UVOT”’), and X-ray observations with the Swift X-ray Telescope 
(XRT”'). Over the next several hours we obtained ultraviolet, optical 
and near-infrared (NIR) photometric observations of the GRB after- 
glow with the Swift-UVOT, REM, the Liverpool Telescope, the 
Faulkes Telescope North, Gemini-North, and the Very Large 
Telescope. Subsequent optical spectroscopy by Gemini-N and the 
Hobby-Eberly Telescope confirmed the redshift of 0.937 
(Supplementary Figs 4 and 5). A millimetre-wavelength counterpart 
was detected with the IRAM Plateau de Bure Interferometer at 
~Ty+16h. Multiple epochs of radio observations with the 
Westerbork Synthesis Radio Telescope revealed a radio counterpart 
~2-3 days after the burst. X-ray and optical observations continued 
for more than four weeks after the burst. The composite broadband 
light curves of GRB080319B, which include all data discussed 
throughout this paper, and cover eight orders of magnitude in flux 
and more than six orders of magnitude in time, are shown in Fig. 2 
and summarized in Table 1. All of these data are given in 
Supplementary Information. 


Ultra-relativistic prompt emission 


The contemporaneous bright ‘optical flash’ and the y-ray burst 
(Fig. 1) provide important constraints on the nature of the prompt 
GRB emission mechanism. Although there is a general consensus that 
the prompt y-rays must arise from internal dissipation within the 
outflow, probably as a result of internal shocks, the optical flash may 
arise either from the same emitting region as the y-rays or from the 
reverse shock that decelerates the outflow as it sweeps up the external 
medium. The reverse shock becomes important when the inertia of 
the swept-up external matter starts to slow down the ejecta appre- 
ciably, at a larger radius than the dissipation by internal shocks. 
The temporal coincidence of the onset and overall shape of the 
prompt optical and y-ray emissions suggest that both originate from 
the same physical region (see also refs 22, 23), although their respect- 
ive peaks during this phase do not positively correlate in detail (see 
Supplementary Figs 8-10 and the related discussion in 
Supplementary Information). Nevertheless, the initial steep rise (at 
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Figure 2 | Composite light curve. Broadband light curve of GRB 080319B, 
including radio, millimetric, infrared, NIR, optical, ultraviolet, X-ray and 
y-ray flux densities. The ultraviolet, optical and NIR data are normalized to 
the UVOT v-band in the interval between Tp + 1,500s and Ty + 10ks. The 
Swift-BAT data are extrapolated down into the XRT bandpass (0.3-10 keV) 
for direct comparison with the XRT data. The combined X-ray and BAT data 
are scaled up by a factor of 45, and the Konus-Wind (KW) data are scaled up 
by a factor of 10* for comparison with the optical flux densities. This figure 
includes our own data, plus one VLA radio data point”, and optical data 
from the Katzman Automatic Imaging Telescope, Nickel and Gemini-S”’. 
The deviations in the NIR points from Ty + 100s to Ty + 600s are due to 
strong colour evolution in the spectral energy distributions at this time; 
these points were not included in our overall light-curve fits (Supplementary 
Fig. 6). After the optical flash, the optical light curve is best described by the 
superposition of three different power-law components (Supplementary Fig. 
6) with decay indices of % 4,1 = 6.5 + 0.9 (the tail of the optical flash), 
Sopt2 = 2.49 + 0.09 and o%p4,3 = 1.25 + 0.02. The X-ray light curve clearly 
differs from the optical light curve during the first ~12 h. After a short flat 
smooth transition from the tail of the y-ray prompt emission, the X-ray light 
curve (Supplementary Fig. 7) after ~80s can be fitted by a triple broken 
power-law function with decay indices of 1.44 + 0.07, 1.85 + 0.10, 1.177334 
and 2.611234, and with break times of 2,242 + 940s, 4.1778 x 104s and 
(1.0 = 0.5) X 10°s (y7/d.f. = 880/697 = 1.26), or by the superposition of two 
broken power-laws with decay indices of 1.45 + 0.05, 2.057054 0.957028 and 
2.707745, and break times of 2,800 {°syos and 9.5° $5 X 10° s (y7/d.f. = 902/ 
701 = 1.29). All plotted error bars are 1o, and quoted parameter errors are 
90% confidence. 


t< 18s), the rapid decline (at t> 43 s) and the constant optical pulse 
widths indicate*”® that the optical flash did not arise from a reverse 
shock (compare with GRB 990123; refs 27, 28). 

The flux density of the optical flash is ~10* times larger than the 
extrapolation of the y-ray spectrum into the optical band (Fig. 3). 
The popular interpretation of the soft y-rays as synchrotron emission 
cannot account for such a bright optical component from the same 
physical region, suggesting that different radiation mechanisms must 
dominate in each spectral regime. The most natural (but by no means 
the only viable) candidates are synchrotron for the optical compon- 
ent and synchrotron self-Compton (SSC) for the y-rays””°. The 
Compton Y parameter, defined as the ratio of the inverse Compton 
to synchrotron energy losses, is Y~ vF,(E,)/VF,(Ep,syn) & 10, where 
Ep,syn is the peak photon energy of the synchrotron vF, spectrum, to 
account for the fact that the prompt y-ray energy is higher than the 
prompt optical/ultraviolet synchrotron energy. This would imply a 
third spectral component arising from second-order inverse 
Compton scattering that peaks at energies around E,,~ ial 
Ep syn © 23(Ep,syn/20 eV) 'GeV. Note that the Klein—Nishina sup- 
pression becomes important only at E>94(E,.yn/ 
20 eV) 171;GeV, where [= 10°F is the outflow bulk Lorentz 
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factor. This third spectral component carries more energy than the 
observed y-rays, by a factor Y = 10, changing the energy budget of 
this burst and implying that GRB 080319B was even more powerful 
than inferred from the observed emission. Most of the energy in this 
burst was emitted in this undetected GeV component, which would 
have been detected by the Astro-rivelatore Gamma a Immagini 
Leggero (AGILE) satellite had it not been occulted by the Earth, 
and would have been easily detectable by the recently launched 
Gamma-ray Large Area Space Telescope (GLAST)”' satellite. 

Such bright prompt optical flashes are rare. The exceptional 
brightness of the optical flash in GRB 080319B implies that the self- 
absorption frequency v, cannot be far above the optical band near the 
peak time. The optical brightness temperature implies that 
300 = I(t,/3s)*"?<1400, and therefore I~10°, where 
t,= RI *c_| is the rough variability timescale in the internal shocks 
model. Because of the extremely high bulk Lorentz factor I, the 
internal shocks occur at an unusually large radius given by 
0.8 S Rie(t,/3 s)"? < 20, where Rig = R/10'° cm, resulting in a rela- 
tively low v,, which in turn allows the optical photons to escape. 


Interpretation of the chromatic afterglow 


Our broadband data set enabled us to measure the temporal and 
spectral evolution of GRB 080319B throughout the afterglow. After 
the prompt phase, the early (minutes to hours) X-ray and optical 
behaviour are inconsistent with the predictions of the standard after- 
glow theory, suggesting that they must stem from different emission 
regions. In particular we find that the optical, X-ray and y-ray emis- 
sions from this burst are explained reasonably well by a two-com- 
ponent jet model**** (Fig. 4 and Table 2), consisting of an ultra- 
relativistic narrow jet, surrounded by a broader jet with a lower 
Lorentz factor. The empirical triple broken power-law function of 
the X-ray light curve is then interpreted as the superposition of two 
broken power-law components representing these two jets (Table 2 
and Supplementary Fig. 7). This structure, in which the Lorentz 
factor and energy per solid angle are highest near the axis and 
decrease outwards, either smoothly or in quasi-steps, qualitatively 
resembles the results of numerical simulations of jet formation in 
collapsars”. Further details of the model are given in Supplementary 
Information; here we summarize the model results and apply them to 
the observational data. 

The optical light curve at 50s <t< 800s is dominated by the 
second optical power-law component, which we interpret as emis- 
sion from the reverse shock associated with the interaction of the 
wide jet with the external medium. This segment is consistent with 
expectations for the high-latitude emission*’ from a reverse shock 
(a =2 + f) if the cooling frequency v, is below the optical band and 
the injection frequency v,>10'°Hz. Emission from the reverse 
shock peaks at t~ 50s in the optical with a peak flux density of 
~2-3 Jy, but it is initially overwhelmed by the much brighter prompt 
emission and does not become visible until the latter dies away. The 
high peak luminosity of the optical reverse shock component soon 
after the end of the y-ray emission indicates that the reverse shock 
was at least mildly relativistic. The GRB outflow could not have been 
highly magnetized (o > 1) when it crossed the reverse shock, or the 
reverse shock would have been suppressed*', implying that o < 1, 
where o is the ratio of electromagnetic to kinetic energy flux. 
However, if the outflow was too weakly magnetized (¢ < 1), the 
optical emission would also have been suppressed. Therefore an 
intermediate magnetization (0.1=¢=1) is needed to obtain the 
observed bright emission from the reverse shock***?. 

In contrast, the X-ray light curve in the interval 50s < t< 40ks is 
dominated by the forward shock of the narrow jet component inter- 
acting with a surrounding medium produced by the wind“ of the 
progenitor star in the slow cooling case (Vy,)¥<Vx<v., where vx 
indicates the X-ray band). The first break in the X-ray light curve is 
attributed to a jet break” in this narrow jet (Table 2), leading to a jet 
half-opening angle of ~0.2°. Because this break is not seen in the 
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Table 1| Observations of GRB 080319B 
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Facility Epoch* Band Peak fluxt 
Swift-BAT —120 to 182 15-350 keV 2.3X10 Sergcm ?s 7 
Konus-Wind —2 to 230 20-1,160 keVi 23X10 °ergcm 7s * 
Swift-XRT 67 to 2.5 x 10° 0.3-10 keV - 

‘Pi of the Sky’ —1,380 to 468 White 5.9 mag 
TORTORA =20 to 97 Vv 5.3 mag 
Swift-UVOT 68-10° White, u, v, b, uww1, uvw2, uvm2 - 
REM 51-2,070 R, |, J, H, Ks - 
Liverpool Telescope (1.8-2.5) x 103 SDSS ¢,i - 
Faulkes Telescope North (2.5-20.5) x 104 Bessell R,| - 

SDSS r,i 

Very Large Telescope 435-934 J, Ks - 
Gemini N Photometry 3.0 X 10°, 4.5 x 10° ri - 
HST 1.6 x 10° Fe06W, F814W - 
Gemini N Spectroscopy (1.2-1.24) x 104 4,100-6,800 A - 
Hobby-Eberly Telescope (2.0-2.1) x 104 4,100-10,500 A - 
Westerbork Synthesis Radio Telescope (5.1-220) x 10* 4.8 GHz - 
IRAM-Plateau de Bure (6.0-6.6) x 104 97.98 GHz - 
VLA8 (1.98-2.02) x 10° 4.86 GHz 189 wy 
Pairitel§ (1.27-1.77) x 104 J,H, Ks - 
KAITS (0.1-1.7) x 10* Clear, B, V, | - 
Nickel8 (0.7-2.4) x 104 B, V,R, | - 
Gemini S8 (0.9-1.7) x 10° gr, i,z - 
Spitzer8 (2.20-2.24) x 10* 15.8 um - 


Details of our observations and data analysis are given in Supplementary Methods. 
* Time since BAT trigger in seconds. 
+ Peak fluxes listed only if a peak was actually observed. 


= Konus-Wind light curve measured in the 20-1,160 keV range; peak flux measured in the range 20 keV to 7 MeV. 


§ Observations obtained from external sources as identified in Supplementary Methods. 


optical light curve, the optical flux from the forward shock of the 
narrow jet must be much less than that of the wide jet, implying that 
Vopt < Vm < Vx < Ve (where Vop¢ indicates the optical band). 
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Figure 3 | Spectral energy distribution of the prompt emission. Konus- 
Wind spectra and ‘Pi of the Sky’ flux density in three 10-s time intervals 
centred at Ty + 3s (green), To + 17s (blue) and Ty + 32s (red). (Detailed 
time intervals and y-ray spectral parameters are given in Supplementary 
Table 1.) The high-energy data points are from Konus-Wind, and the solid 
line shows the best-fit Band function” for each time interval. The time- 
resolved Konus-Wind spectra show that the Band-function parameters vary 
rapidly during the prompt emission, with the low-energy slope changing 
from —0.5 to —0.9 and E, changing from ~740 keV to ~540 keV in the first 
30s (see Supplementary Table 1 and Supplementary Fig. 3). Time-resolved 
single power-law spectral fits of the BAT data show the photon index shifting 
rapidly from ~1.0 to ~2.1 at Ty + 53s (near the end of the prompt phase; 
Supplementary Fig. 2). The low-energy points are the ‘Pi of the Sky’ flux 
density measured during about the same time interval. The optical flux 
density exceeds the extrapolation of the y-ray model by four orders of 
magnitude. All plotted error bars are 1c. 
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The optical emission after T, + 800s is dominated by a single 
power-law function, which is consistent with the expectation for 
forward shock emission from the wide jet with Vin < Vop: < Vc. The 
late X-ray afterglow after 40ks is also dominated by the forward 
shock of the wide jet with an _ overall spectrum of 
Vm <Vopt < Ve < Vx. At about 11 days after the burst, the X-ray light 
curve breaks to a steeper slope (confirmed by a late observation with 
the Chandra X-ray Observatory; E. Rol, personal communication). If 
this break is interpreted as the jet break of the wide jet (Table 2), it 
corresponds to an initial jet half-opening angle of ~4°. The forward 
shock of the wide jet also accounts for the observed radio emission, 
which is strongly modulated by the effects of Galactic scintillation 
(see Supplementary Methods for more detailed discussion)***” when 
the source is small. 

Because the observed y-ray emission of GRB 080319B shows very 
similar properties to those of most GRBs, it may be representative of 
the main underlying physical mechanism. If so, similar lower-energy 
spectral components would be expected in most GRBs. The paucity 
of bright optical flashes may be attributed to less relativistic outflows 
in most GRBs, leading to smaller emitting radii R, higher optical 
depths, and significantly higher values of v,, ultimately suppressing 
the optical emission. In this model, the spectacular optical brightness 
of GRB 080318B is due mainly to its unusually large I. Previous 
examples of GRBs with bright optical counterparts”'' (990123, 
041219a and 050820a) that also had large initial /’values either lacked 
the high y-ray luminosities or resided in a constant density and not a 
wind environment as with 080319B, suppressing the bright optical 
flash. 

The afterglow may also be interpreted by alternative models such 
as a blast wave propagating into a complex medium (see 
Supplementary Figs 14 and 15 and the related discussions in 
Supplementary Information), or evolving microphysical parameters, 
but we consider the two-component jet model to be the most plaus- 
ible interpretation. An interesting consequence of these theoretical 
considerations is that GRB 080319B, which has the best broadband 
data set recorded so far, is not consistent with the expectations of any 
of the simple GRB models previously studied. The case for multiple 
spectral emission components and the two-component jet presented 
here suggests that similar models may be able to explain at least some 
of the chromatic breaks seen in optical and X-ray afterglows over the 
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Figure 4 | Schematic diagram of the two-component jet model. This 

summary diagram shows spectral and temporal elements of our model. The 
prompt y-ray emission is due to the internal shocks in the narrow jet, and the 
afterglow is a result of the forward and reverse shocks from both the narrow 
and wide jets. The reverse shock from the narrow jet is too faint to detect in 


Table 2 | Summary of two-component jet parameters 


comparison with the bright wide-jet reverse shock and the prompt emission. 
If X-ray observations had begun earlier, we would have detected X-ray 
emission during the prompt burst. These expected (but unobserved) 
emission sources are indicated by the dashed photon lines. (Diagram 
courtesy of J. D. Myers.) 


Parameter Hope Bopt Oy Bs p Vm Ve t; (s) 0; (deg)* E, (erg) 
WJRS 249+0.09 049+014 - - - — >Vopti <vx_ <Vopt - - - 
NJFS = = 1.45 + 0.05; 2.0573-44 0.764010 24 >Vopti<vx >vxi <vy — 2,80073%o 0.2 241072 
WJFS 1.25+0.02 0.50+0.07 0.95+ 0.20; 2.707798 0.98+0.10 2.0 <Vopt — <VX} >Vopt 9.5299 X 10° 4.0 1.9 x 10°° 


The radiation mechanism is assumed to be synchrotron emission, as postulated in the standard fireball model*-, and the spectral and light curve segments are fitted by power laws, described by 
F,=t *v ?, with decay index « and spectral energy index f. The details of the temporal fits are given in Fig. 2 and Supplementary Figs 6 and 7. We created broadband spectral energy distributions at 
Tlepochs ranging from Tg + 150 sto Tg + 500 ks. The spectral energy distributions can be fitted by power laws, broken power laws, or double broken power laws. Deviations from broken power laws 
at the ultraviolet and soft X-ray frequencies allow us to measure the host galaxy extinction and X-ray absorption column density (see discussion in Supplementary Information). Our resulting best-fit 
spectral models are described in detail in Supplementary Information and shown in Supplementary Figs 11-13. WJRS, wide-jet reverse shock; NJFS, narrow-jet forward shock; WJFS, wide-jet forward 


shock. 
* Half-opening angle. 
+ Post-jet break temporal slope for each jet. 


past few years that have been difficult to reconcile with the standard 
models**. 

The probability of being located within the tiny solid angle of the 
narrow jet is small (~107°). If every GRB has such a narrow jet, we 
should expect to detect the narrow-jet emission from a GRB every 
~3-10 years. Had we observed GRB 080319B even slightly off-axis, 
the behaviour might have appeared similar to many other GRB after- 
glows. Despite the incredibly high flux and fluence of GRB 080319B, 
the total jet-corrected observed energy budget (~4 X 10°’ erg) is 
moderate and is consistent with the overall distribution for all 
GRBs", In addition, ifthe SSC interpretation of the prompt emission 
is indeed generic, it implies that a reasonably bright second-order 
SSC component peaking at ~ 10-100 GeV may be a common feature 
in GRBs and may significantly increase the total energy budget of a 
GRB. This GeV emission would be seen with a delay of a few seconds 
compared with the optical emission. GLAST will soon test these 
predictions. 
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Strigolactone inhibition of shoot branching 


Victoria Gomez-Roldan’, Soraya Fermas’, Philip B. Brewer’, Virginie Puech-Pagés’, Elizabeth A. Dun’, 
Jean-Paul Pillot”, Fabien Letisse*, Radoslava Matusova’, Saida Danoun’, Jean-Charles Portais’, 
Harro Bouwmeester’”, Guillaume Bécard’, Christine A. Beveridge’’*, Catherine Rameau~* & Soizic F. Rochange’* 


A carotenoid-derived hormonal signal that inhibits shoot branching in plants has long escaped identification. Strigolactones 
are compounds thought to be derived from carotenoids and are known to trigger the germination of parasitic plant seeds and 
stimulate symbiotic fungi. Here we present evidence that carotenoid cleavage dioxygenase 8 shoot branching mutants of pea 
are strigolactone deficient and that strigolactone application restores the wild-type branching phenotype to ccd8 mutants. 
Moreover, we show that other branching mutants previously characterized as lacking a response to the branching inhibition 
signal also lack strigolactone response, and are not deficient in strigolactones. These responses are conserved in Arabidopsis. 
In agreement with the expected properties of the hormonal signal, exogenous strigolactone can be transported in shoots and 
act at low concentrations. We suggest that endogenous strigolactones or related compounds inhibit shoot branching in 


plants. Furthermore, ccd8 mutants demonstrate the diverse effects of strigolactones in shoot branching, mycorrhizal 


symbiosis and parasitic weed interaction. 


More than a decade ago, increased branching mutants in garden pea 
(Pisum sativum L.) and petunia (Petunia hybrida), rms1 and dad1 
respectively, revealed that a mobile signal produced in shoot and root 
inhibits shoot branching'”. For simplicity, we refer to this signal as SMS 
(shoot multiplication signal)’. SMS moves acropetally in shoots and 
inhibits lateral bud outgrowth*. On the basis of measurements of cyto- 
kinin, auxin and abscisic acid in rms1 mutants, and in a similar mutant 
rms5, SMS was concluded to be a novel plant hormone**®. MAX3 and 
MAX&4 shoot branching genes in Arabidopsis thaliana encode carote- 
noid cleavage dioxygenases CCD7 and CCD8 (refs 7-9), and are ortho- 
logous to RMS5 and to RMS1 in pea, respectively'*”’ acting in the 
synthesis of SMS (refs 5, 10, 11). Although we cannot be sure of their 
role in planta, on the basis of studies in Escherichia coli, CCD7 and 
CCD8 may be involved in the sequential cleavage of -carotene”*”, 
indicating that SMS may be carotenoid derived. CCD7 and CCD8 are 
conserved across angiosperm species including monocotyledons*’*". 
Grafting studies indicate that RMS4 in pea and MAX2 in Arabidopsis, 
which encode F-box leucine-rich repeat proteins'’'*’®, confer response 
to SMS*!7"8, 

The strategy used here to identify SMS relies on the suggestion that 
SMS may be an identified carotenoid-derived compound that has 
already been described as controlling another biological process. 
Strigolactones are examples of such compounds. 

Strigolactones are thought to be the principal plant-derived signal 
that promotes seed germination of the parasitic plants Striga and 
Orobanche’””®. Recent data suggest that strigolactones might also 
act in arbuscular mycorrhizal symbiosis. This interaction, probably 
the most widespread and significant symbiosis in nature’’, associates 
Glomeromycota fungi with the roots of most land plants”. 
Strigolactones are thought to function as an early host plant recog- 
nition signal, acting at picomolar concentrations to trigger the chara- 
cteristic hyphal branching of arbuscular mycorrhizal fungi before 
root colonization*’™. They are found in root exudates of many spe- 
cies including dicotyledons and monocotyledons” and have also 


been detected in shoots**”®. The fact that they are also present in 
the non-mycotrophic plant Arabidopsis” suggests that they may have 
additional functions in plants. In 2005, one study*® showed that plants 
treated with fluridone, an inhibitor of an early enzyme in the biosyn- 
thetic pathway of carotenoids, had reduced stimulation of the germina- 
tion of parasitic plant seeds. That study also proposed a biochemical 
pathway in which B-carotene is cleaved to produce the strigolactones”*. 

No strigolactone biosynthesis mutants have previously been iden- 
tified. Given the known properties of strigolactones, our approach 
first involved findings relating to fungal symbiosis and parasitic seed 
germination, and then finally to shoot branching. We showed that P. 
sativum ccd8 mutations affect mycorrhizal symbiosis and that this 
could be restored with exogenous strigolactone. We then observed 
depleted strigolactone content in P. sativum ccd8 samples. Finally, we 
observed shoot branching inhibition by exogenous strigolactone in 
these mutants. 


Mycorrhizae and parasitic plant responses 
As CCD7 and CCD8 might be involved in B-carotene metabolism”*””’, 
the corresponding mutants are candidates for strigolactone defi- 
ciency”®. As detection of strigolactones is not trivial, we chose to screen 
the mutants for arbuscular mycorrhizal fungal hyphae branching and 
parasitic seed germination defects. We chose garden pea because it can 
be infected by arbuscular mycorrhizal fungi and parasitic plants and 
used rms1 (P. sativum ccd8) as the type-line for this phenotype. 
Enhanced branching of arbuscular mycorrhizal fungal hyphae has 
been used as a bioassay for the identification of strigolactones*>™. 
Root exudates of ccd8 plants had significantly reduced activity in pro- 
moting fungal hyphae branching when compared with wild-type exu- 
dates (Fig. 1a). Similar fungal hyphae branching results were obtained 
with another arbuscular mycorrhizal fungal species, Gigaspora gigan- 
tea, and with root exudates of ccd7 plants (data not shown). 
Another key feature of strigolactones is that they stimulate the seed 
germination of parasitic plants such as Orobanche, a natural parasite 
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of pea. The germination of Orobanche seeds exposed to ccd8 mutant 
exudates of pea was markedly decreased compared with wild-type 
exudates (Fig. 1b). Similar results were obtained for ccd7 plants (data 
not shown). This demonstrates that ccd7 and ccd8 mutants lack host 
recognition signals required for this interaction. In addition, three 
concentrations of the synthetic strigolactone analogue GR24 (ref. 
23), commonly used in strigolactone research, were tested in both 
bioassays (hyphal branching and Orobanche germination) and 
showed that relatively small changes in biological responses were 
induced by large differences in strigolactone concentration (Fig. 1a, 
b). The reduced activities observed in ccd8 mutant root exudates of 
pea may therefore reflect a large decrease in strigolactone content. 
To test whether the effects on fungal hyphae branching translate to 
reduced mycorrhizal colonization in P. sativum ccd8 plants, we exam- 
ined arbuscular mycorrhizal symbiosis with the symbiont Glomus 
intraradices. The extent of root colonization of these ccd8 mutants 
was reduced compared to wild type (Fig. 1c). Similar results were 
obtained with other pea ccd8 mutant lines, and after inoculation with 
another arbuscular mycorrhizal fungus, Gigaspora rosea (data not 
shown). Supplementation with GR24 restored the capacity of ccd8 
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Figure 1| Mycorrhizae and parasitic plant responses in pea ccd8 mutants. 
a, Branching response of germinated spores of Gigaspora rosea to wild-type 
(WT) or rms1-10 (ccd8) root exudate extracts, 10% acetonitrile only (Ctrl) 
or GR24. b, Germination rate of Orobanche crenata seeds 7 days after 
treatment with root exudate extracts, water (Ctrl) or GR24. ¢, Percentage of 
root colonization by Glomus intraradices of wild-type and rms1-3 (ccd8) 
mutant plants, treated or not with 10 nM GR24. Data are means + s.e.m. 
(a, n> 10; b, n = 3 with 80-100 seeds per replicate; c, n = 4). 
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mutant plants to develop arbuscular mycorrhizal symbiosis and did 
not affect mycorrhization of wild-type plants (Fig. 1c). Together, 
these observations indicate an important role for strigolactones in 
the arbuscular mycorrhizal interaction. 


Strigolactone analysis 


The nine strigolactones identified so far share a common four-ring 
backbone (Fig. 2a) and differ from one another by the degree of 
saturation of rings A and B and the combinations of substituents 
that they carry”. 

Using liquid chromatography/tandem mass spectrometry (LC/ 
MS-MS), we searched for molecules that on fragmentation yield a 
daughter ion at m/z 97 (D ring), characteristic of strigolactones, by 
using the precursor ion mode. This method allowed detection of two 
strigolactones in wild-type pea root exudate extracts (Supplementary 
Fig. 1). Compound 1 comprised ions at m/z411 [M + Na] *, m/z389 
[M + H]* and m/z 347 [M+ H-CH,CO]~ (Fig. 2a), suggesting 
that this compound is orobanchyl acetate (C2;H 407)”, a major 
strigolactone reported recently in pea*’. Co-chromatography of an 
orobanchyl acetate standard and the endogenous compound was 
observed using LC/MS-MS in the multiple reaction monitoring 
(MRM) mode (Fig. 2b). Furthermore, accurate mass MS and MS— 
MS data determined by ultra-performance liquid chromatography 
with quadruple time-of-flight mass spectrometry (UPLC/QTOFMS) 
for compound 1 in the sample match that of the orobanchyl acetate 
standard (Fig. 2c, d), and all ions are within 30 parts per million 
(p.p.m.) of the corresponding theoretical masses. We conclude that 
compound 1 is orobanchyl acetate. 

The second compound was characterized by ions at m/z 422, 405 
and 345 (Fig. 2e). In UPLC/QTOFMS, this compound showed ions at 
m/z 405.1555 and m/z 427.1377 (Fig. 2f). These masses were within 
2 p.p.m. of the theoretical masses for the proton and sodium adducts 
of a molecule of elemental composition M = C2;H240g (404 Da). 
This compound could correspond to a putative strigolactone recently 
reported in pea root exudates with a molecular mass of 404 Da*'. The 
accurate masses of the daughter ions after MS—MS (Fig. 2f) were 
equivalent (with a difference of one oxygen atom) to those produced 
by collision-induced dissociation of orobanchyl acetate” (Fig. 2c). 
The daughter ions at m/z 97.0285 ([D ring] *) and 248.1058 
({M+H-—D ring — CH;COOH] *) support the identification of 
this compound as an acetylated strigolactone. Although its exact 
structure could not be determined, it can be speculated that this 
compound corresponds to an acetylated strigolactone with an epoxy 
or hydroxyl function. 

Subsequently, we analysed samples by LC/MS-MS in the MRM 
mode to maximize sensitivity. Characteristic transitions (precursor 
ion > daughter ion) for orobanchyl acetate and the second strigo- 
lactone were monitored. No other known strigolactones could be 
detected (data not shown). Strigolactones were analysed in the root 
exudates of wild-type pea, the SMS synthesis mutant ccd8, and in the 
SMS response mutant rms4. Both strigolactones were detected in 
wild-type and rms4 exudates but were undetectable in ccd8 exudates 
(Fig. 3). Analyses of root tissue extracts gave similar results (data not 
shown). Strigolactone deficiency in P. sativum ccd mutant root exu- 
dates was confirmed with independent alleles of ccd8 and of ccd7 
(data not shown), demonstrating that the effect was due to the ccd 
mutations. The depleted strigolactone content in these ccd8 mutant 
exudates (Fig. 3) combined with the reduced mycorrhizal coloniza- 
tion in ccd8 plants, which can be restored by exogenous strigolactone 
(Fig. 1c), supports the hypothesis that CCD8 in pea controls strigo- 
lactone content and arbuscular mycorrhizal interactions. 


Strigolactone application inhibits shoot branching 

If SMS is a strigolactone in pea, then outgrowth of buds in P. sativum 
ccd8 plants should be inhibited by an active strigolactone whereas 
those of rms4 should not. By applying the synthetic strigolactone 
analogue GR24 directly to the axillary buds of ccd8 and rms4 plants 
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Figure 2 | Detection of two strigolactones in pea by LC/MS-MS. a, Positive 
ion mass spectrum of compound 1 extracted from the precursor ion contour 
plot, and structure of orobanchy] acetate. c.p.s., counts per second. b, One- 
channel MRM chromatogram of an orobanchy] acetate standard (top) and 
wild-type root exudate extract (bottom). ¢, d, UPLC/QTOFMS and MS-MS 


we observed the expected result that the SMS-deficient ccd8 plants 
responded to the treatment, whereas the SMS-insensitive rms4 plants 
did not (Fig. 4a). Direct application of a greater strigolactone dose 
(500 nM GR24) also failed to inhibit outgrowth in rms4 plants (data 
not shown). Axillary buds of ccd8 plants were greatly inhibited by 
only one 10 ul application of 100 nM GR24 supplied directly to the 
bud. In contrast, buds of control ccd8 plants grew 14 mm over 8 days 
(Fig. 4a). 

As SMS is known to act as a long-distance signal and move acro- 
petally in shoots* we developed a method to feed GR24 to the vascular 
stream of shoots (see Methods). Ten nanomolar or higher concen- 
trations of GR24 were sufficient to inhibit bud outgrowth in P. sati- 
vum ccd8 plants at the two nodes above the feeding site (Fig. 4b; data 
not shown). ccd7 plants showed a similar response as ccd8 plants 
(data not shown). As the pulse of solution supplied was diluted into 
the endogenous transport stream and transported widely throughout 
the shoot system above (dye studies; data not shown), it is probable 
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spectra obtained for an orobanchy] acetate standard (c) and compound 1 in 
wild-type root exudate extract (d). e, Positive ion mass spectrum of 
compound 2 extracted from the precursor ion contour plot. f, UPLC/ 
QTOFMS and MS-MS spectra obtained for compound 2 in the wild-type 
root exudate extract. 


that GR24 is highly active, consistent with the expected properties of 
SMS based on interstock grafting experiments'*’. 

To test whether other plant species are able to respond to strigo- 
lactone-mediated shoot branching inhibition, we tested the response 
of Arabidopsis thaliana branching mutants to application of GR24 to 
leaf axils and axillary buds before and during bolting (Fig. 5). In 
A. thaliana ccd8 mutant plants, shoot branching decreased in res- 
ponse to GR24. In addition, the max1 mutant of Arabidopsis, which 
acts downstream of ccd8 in the synthesis of SMS'*, responded to 
GR24 (Fig. 5). Moreover, branching in the SMS response mutant 
max2 (refs 15, 32) was not inhibited by GR24. These results are 
expected if the SMS in Arabidopsis is a strigolactone. 

As individual buds were treated in pea, the repression by GR24 
may be reinforced by dominance from non-treated buds”’. In con- 
trast, all Arabidopsis buds were treated simultaneously, possibly nul- 
lifying this effect. Alternatively, Arabidopsis plants may require earlier 
applications for a full response. The increase in branching seen in 
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Figure 3 | ccd8 mutant root exudates of pea are deficient in strigolactones 
compared to wild-type and rms4 plants. Characteristic transitions for 
orobanchy] acetate (grey line) and the second strigolactone (black line) were 
monitored in the MRM mode. The relevant part of the rms1-10 (ccd8) 
chromatogram is enlarged in the inset; no significant peaks are seen. Signal- 
to-noise (S/N) ratios are given for both peaks observed in wild-type (WT) 
and rms4 plants and for signals measured at the same retention times in ccd8 
plants. 


max2-treated plants, but not in rms4 plants (Figs 4a and 5), may be 
due to the different treatment methods or to differences in feedback 
regulation between the two species’. Indeed, the max2-increased 
branching response is not observed under all treatment conditions 
(data not shown). 

The response of ccd8 and rms4 mutants to strigolactone therefore 
spans the classical criteria expected for hormone action. These 
include removal via genetic approaches and replacement by exogen- 
ous hormone treatment, as well as sensitivity, specificity and long- 
distance signalling. We observed reduced strigolactone content in 
P. sativum ccd8 mutants compared to wild-type plants (Fig. 3), and 
branching is suppressed when strigolactone is supplied directly to the 
bud or supplied within the stem below the bud (Fig. 4). The branch- 
ing inhibition response when strigolactone is supplied within the 
stem below a bud is consistent with the expectation that SMS moves 
acropetally and can act at a distance***. Moreover, the ability of GR24 
to inhibit branching when added directly to buds implies that it may 
act at this site. Furthermore, the dose-response to strigolactone from 
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Figure 4 | GR24 inhibits bud outgrowth in pea. a, Axillary buds of rms1-10 
(ccd8) plants respond to GR24 whereas those of rms4-3 do not. GR24 (0 or 
100 nM) was applied directly to the bud at node 4. b, GR24 inhibits bud 
outgrowth of rms1-10 plants at low concentrations and can move acropetally 
in shoots. GR24 and control solutions were supplied to the vascular stream 
between nodes 3 and 4. a, b, Bud growth was measured at node 4, 8 days 
(a) and node 5, 10 days (b) after treatment. Data are means + s.e.m. (a, n = 9; 
b,n=8). 


10nM and above is consistent with the dose relationship and sens- 
itivity expected for a plant hormone (Fig. 4b)***’. rms4 mutants, 
characterized as defective in SMS response, do not show shoot 
branching inhibition in response to strigolactone (Fig. 4a) and do 
not have reduced strigolactone content (Fig. 3). This is consistent 
with strigolactones acting downstream of CCD8 and upstream of 
RMS4 and demonstrates that the effect of strigolactones is specific 
to the SMS signalling pathway. Consistent with the suggested con- 
servation of the SMS biosynthesis and signalling pathway in 
plants*’*", strigolactone application also inhibited branching in 
SMS synthesis mutants (ccd8 and max1) but not in the SMS response 
mutant (max2) of Arabidopsis. Other than the effects on shoot 
branching, we observed no other effects of our strigolactone treat- 
ments to shoots, again consistent with the non-pleiotropic pheno- 
type of these mutants. 

These data raise several possibilities. Either the novel hormone 
SMS is a strigolactone or closely related molecule, strigolactones 
regulate the level of SMS, or SMS regulates the level of strigolactones, 
which in turn inhibit branching. Many plant hormones act in tandem 
with other hormones. Indeed, auxin may control shoot branching by 
regulating SMS**. Nevertheless, strigolactones are now the strongest 
candidate for SMS and adhere to the criteria expected for a plant 
hormone. Future studies will focus on confirming the identity of the 
active molecule(s) in planta, and on their biosynthesis, reception and 
signal transduction pathways. This will require purified or synthetic 
strigolactones identical to the naturally occurring molecules with and 
without isotope labelling, and the identification of active and inactive 
analogues. In the absence of multiple biosynthetic and metabolic 
mutants on the SMS pathway, conclusive evidence for the identity 
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Figure 5 | GR24 inhibits bud outgrowth in Arabidopsis. Treatments of 0 or 
5 uM GR24 were applied to the rosette axillary buds and leaf axils of wild- 
type, max4-1 (ccd8), max1-1 and max2-1 plants (Columbia ecotype). Plants 
were treated every third day for 20 days from 23 days of age. The number of 
branches was counted on 48-day-old plants. Data are means + s.e.m. 

(n = 25-41). 
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of SMS may involve the binding of a molecule to a putative receptor 
target, perhaps RMS4/MAX2, known to act in buds or the adjacent 
stem to inhibit branching. 


Implications 


This discovery provides the basis for applications in forestry, hor- 
ticulture and crop science where these natural compounds, unlike 
other hormones such as cytokinin and auxin, may be used to specifi- 
cally regulate shoot branching with minimal side effects and without 
the need for transgenic technology. 

Our data provide the first genetic evidence for the importance of 
strigolactones in two very different interactions with plants—one 
beneficial (arbuscular mycorrhizal symbiosis) and the other det- 
rimental (plant parasitism)—as well as evidence that the novel hor- 
mone that controls shoot branching may belong to the strigolactone 
family. Thus, strigolactones may act as internal as well as rhizosphere 
signals. Interestingly, both shoot branching and mycorrhizal col- 
onization of plants date to the very early development of land plants. 
Arbuscular mycorrhizal fungi arose at a time when the land flora 
consisted mostly of bryophytes and it is likely that they had a crucial 
role in facilitating the colonization of the land by plants*®. The emer- 
gence of axillary meristems and branching in vascular plants was 
critical for the development of large plants*®. Genes probably encod- 
ing CCD7 and CCD8 occur in the moss Physcomitrella patens, indi- 
cating that the strigolactone biosynthetic pathway may have 
developed concomitantly with these two major innovations. In 
mycotrophic plants, strigolactone levels in root exudates are mark- 
edly affected by nutrient supply, which may relate to a putative con- 
trol by plants of their degree of colonization by arbuscular 
mycorrhizal fungi according to their needs***’. Whether plants have 
evolved mechanisms to control strigolactone synthesis and local- 
ization independently for the stimulation of symbiosis and the con- 
trol of shoot architecture deserves further investigation. 

The fact that only three genes so far, CCD7, CCD8 and MAX1, have 
been identified as potentially encoding strigolactone biosynthetic 
enzymes is not unlike auxin and cytokinin biosynthetic pathways 
where genetic redundancy has greatly hampered the isolation of 
mutants from phenotypic screens****. Indeed, MAX] is represented 
by multiple copies in other species investigated, including pea and 
rice (data not shown). Strigolactone application combined with 
microarray studies will be useful for the isolation and characteriza- 
tion of branching mutants. 

Notwithstanding the possibility that new roles for strigolactones 
are yet to be discovered, strigolactones may differ from other plant 
hormones by their apparent specific action in plants, as shown by the 
phenotype of the strigolactone-related mutants and the non-pleio- 
tropic response to strigolactone application. Highly pleiotropic plant 
hormones, such as auxin“*, can mask the role of other more specific 
hormones. Indeed, this was the case for strigolactones, as for many 
years auxin, cytokinin and abscisic acid were thought to be the only 
hormones that control branching”. For shoot branching, grafting was 
an essential tool to demonstrate the existence of a novel long-distance 
signal, and to separate its role from other hormones*’. This report of 
the inhibitory effect of a strigolactone on axillary bud outgrowth, 
together with the availability of genetic and biochemical tools, should 
allow the determination of the mode of action of strigolactones in 
this process and help resolve the debate on how auxin affects 
shoot branching'**®. Such progress will be an important step 
towards a deeper understanding of plant development and its com- 
plex regulation. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


For the collection of root exudates, 4-week-old plants were removed from pots, 
their roots were rinsed and the plants were kept for 24h in phosphate-free Long 
Ashton nutrient solution (LANS)*”. Root exudates were extracted with one 
volume of ethyl acetate and dried. Gigaspora rosea hyphal branching bioassays 
were performed as described™ with partially purified root exudate samples. The 
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number of newly formed hyphal apices was determined 48 h after treatment. 
Orobanche crenata seed germination bioassays were carried out as described”*; 
seeds were treated with 50 pil exudate extracts corresponding to 4mg root dry 
weight. For the determination of mycorrhizal capacity, germinated pea seeds 
were planted in pots containing 300 spores of Glomus intraradices or 30 spores of 
Gigaspora rosea. The percentage of root length colonized by the fungus, that is, 
showing arbuscules, vesicles or both, was determined after 6 weeks in culture by 
the gridline intersection method“, after staining with Schaeffer black ink’. 
Strigolactone detection was performed using a 4000 Q Trap mass spectrometer 
coupled to a high performance liquid chromatography (HPLC) system. Accurate 
masses were acquired with a UPLC/QTOF device. For shoot branching in pea, 
GR24 treatments were performed on 10-day-old plants. Axillary buds at node 4 
were treated with 10 pl of 0 or 100nM GR24. For vascular supply, a thread 
submerged in GR24 solution was passed through the stem between nodes 3 
and 4 using a needle; the outgrowth of the bud at node 5 was measured. 
Arabidopsis plants were treated every third day for 20 days from 23 days of age 
(pre-bolting). Treatments were applied to the axillary buds or leaf axils with 50 pl 
per plant of 0 or 5uM GR24. The number of rosette branches (=5 mm) was 
counted on 48-day-old plants. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Plant materials and growth conditions. Pea mutants are described in refs 50, 51. 
Before root exudate collection, plants were grown in autoclaved sand:sepiolite 
(2:1 v:v) potting mix and fertilized weekly with LANS, then watered with phos- 
phate-free LANS for 2 days. Plants grown for the determination of mycorrhizal 
activity were grown in an autoclaved sand:sepiolite (2:1 v:v) potting mix at 24 °C 
with a 16h photoperiod at 120 umol ms '. They were fertilized three times a 
week with a modified LANS containing 15 1M sodium phosphate, with 0 nM or 
10 nM GR24. Water was supplied as needed on other days. 

For shoot branching bioassays, two pea plants were grown per two-litre pot in 
potting mix containing peat with clay pellets in a heated glasshouse (mean 15 °C 
night/22 °C day) with the natural photoperiod extended to 16h with sodium 
lamps (or supplemented during the day when necessary). Nodes were numbered 
acropetally from the first scale leaf (node 1). Lateral branches were removed from 
nodes 1 and 2 to encourage the outgrowth of axillary buds at nodes above. 
Arabidopsis plants were grown in a mixture of 60% University of California 
potting mix type C and 40% vermiculite (v/v). After sowing in punnets, seeds 
were vernalized by incubation at 4 °C for 2 days, and then transferred to a growth 
room at 21+3°C under a 16h photoperiod with a light intensity of 
50 uEm™~s_’ provided by white fluorescent tubes. 

Strigolactone treatments. For direct application on pea buds, GR24 was sup- 
plied in a solution of polyethylene glycol (PEG) 1450 (4%), ethanol (25%) and 
acetone (0.5%). For vascular supply, GR24 was diluted in water to the concen- 
trations 1nM, 10nM, 100 nM and 500 nM. For Arabidopsis, GR24 was supplied 
in Tween20 (0.1%) and acetone (0.5%). For all treatments, control plants were 
treated with the same solutions without GR24. 

Preparation of root exudates. For the Gigaspora rosea hyphal branching bioas- 
say, exudates produced by the equivalent of 120 mg root dry weight and resus- 
pended in 20% acetonitrile were fractionated on a 1 ml C18 Mega Bond Elut 
column (Varian) using an acetonitrile/water gradient (20% to 100% v:v). 
Fractions were dried and resuspended in 1 ml acetonitrile:water (10% v:v). 
Fractions corresponding to 50% and 70% acetonitrile, containing all the detect- 
able activity, were pooled for the bioassays. 

Chromatography and mass spectrometry. Root exudate extracts were dissolved 
in acetonitrile:water (1:1 v:v) and cleared through a 0.2 41m nylon filter. 
Strigolactone detection was performed using a 4000 Q Trap mass spectrometer 
(Applied Biosystems), with a Turbo V ESI source in the positive mode, coupled 
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to an Agilent 1100 series HPLC system (Agilent Technologies). A C18 column 
(5 jum, 2.1 X 250 mm, PepMap, Dionex) was used for chromatographic separa- 
tion. Solutions of formic acid:water (1:10° v:v; A) and formic acid:acetonitrile 
(1:10° v:v; B) were pumped at 0.2 ml min” '. The gradient was: 50% B for 5 min, 
50%—70% B in 5 min, 70% B for 10 min, 70%—100% B in 10 min and 100% B for 
20 min. 

Synthetic GR24 and sorgolactone standards (Chiralix) were used to optimize 
mass spectrometry parameters to the following values: nebulizer gas flow 
1001h !, desolvation gas flow 5001h ', capillary voltage 4,000 V, source tem- 
perature 250 °C; collision gas: nitrogen, collision energy 21 V. Ten-microlitre 
samples produced by the equivalent of 900 mg (precursor ion mode) or 150 mg 
(MRM mode) root dry weight were analysed. The MRM mode was used to detect 
with high sensitivity the two strigolactones seen in the precursor ion mode, and 
also to search for previously known strigolactones. Transitions monitored in the 
MRM mode were the following: orobanchol and isomers, m/z 347 > 250 and 
369 > 272; 5-deoxy-strigol, m/z 331 > 234 and 353 > 256; sorgolactone, m/z 
317 > 220 and 339 > 242; solanacol, m/z 343 > 246 and 365 > 268; didehy- 
dro-orobanchol (strigol), m/z 367 > 270; orobanchyl acetate, m/z 389 > 233 
and 411>254; and second pea strigolactone, m/z 405>97, 405 > 345, 
405 > 248 and 427> 270. Data were analysed with Analyst 1.4.1 software 
(Applied Biosystems). 

Accurate masses were acquired with a QTOF Premier device (Waters) with an 
ESI source in the positive mode coupled to a UPLC system (Acquity UPLC, 
Waters). Chromatographic separation was performed on a BEH C18 column 
(1.7 pm, 2.1 X 100 mm, Acquity ULPC, Waters) applying a gradient equivalent 
to that used for HPLC for a duration of 9 min at a flow rate of 0.6 ml min. 
Parameters were the following: nebulization gas 7501h | at 450°C, cone gas 
301h_', source temperature 150°C, capillary voltage 3 kV, cone voltage 25 V, 
MCP detector voltage 1,650 V; collision gas: argon, scan range 80-1,000 m/z, 
data collection in centroid mode. Data were acquired using the lock spray for 
accurate mass using leucine-enkephalin as the lock mass, and analysed with 
Micromass MassLynx application manager. 
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Inhibition of shoot branching by new 
terpenoid plant hormones 


Mikihisa Umehara', Atsushi Hanada’, Satoko Yoshida’, Kohki Akiyama’, Tomotsugu Arite®, 
Noriko Takeda-Kamiya’, Hiroshi Magome’, Yuji Kamiya’, Ken Shirasu', Koichi Yoneyama’, Junko Kyozuka® 
& Shinjiro Yamaguchi’ 


Shoot branching is a major determinant of plant architecture and is highly regulated by endogenous and environmental cues. 
Two classes of hormones, auxin and cytokinin, have long been known to have an important involvement in controlling shoot 
branching. Previous studies using a series of mutants with enhanced shoot branching suggested the existence of a third class 
of hormone(s) that is derived from carotenoids, but its chemical identity has been unknown. Here we show that levels of 
strigolactones, a group of terpenoid lactones, are significantly reduced in some of the branching mutants. Furthermore, 
application of strigolactones inhibits shoot branching in these mutants. Strigolactones were previously found in root 
exudates acting as communication chemicals with parasitic weeds and symbiotic arbuscular mycorrhizal fungi. Thus, we 
propose that strigolactones act as a new hormone class—or their biosynthetic precursors—in regulating above-ground plant 


architecture, and also have a function in underground communication with other neighbouring organisms. 


Shoot branching involves the formation of axillary buds in the axil of 
leaves and subsequent outgrowth of the buds. Previous studies have 
suggested the involvement of a novel, as yet unidentified, hormone in 
inhibiting the outgrowth of axillary buds, using a series of recessive 
mutants that show enhanced shoot branching. These mutants include 
ramosus (rms) of pea (Pisum sativum)'~*, more axillary growth (max) 
of Arabidopsis’, decreased apical dominance (dad) of petunia (Petunia 
hybrida)'®"’ and dwarf (d) or high-tillering dwarf (htd) of rice (Oryza 
sativa)'*-"*. Reciprocal grafting experiments, double mutant analysis 
and cloning of these genetic loci suggested that the novel hormone is 
biosynthesized from carotenoids and moves acropetally to inhibit 
axillary bud outgrowth’®. In the proposed biosynthesis pathway, 
MAX3, RMS5 and HTD1/D17 encode CAROTENOID CLEAVAGE 
DIOXYGENASE 7 (CCD7)*”"*, whereas MAX4, RMS1, D10 and 
DADI encode another subclass of CCDs designated as CCD8 (refs 
6, 10, 14) (Fig. la). CCD7 and CCD8 might catalyse sequential carot- 
enoid cleavage reactions, although their endogenous substrates and 
exact enzymatic function in plants have not been conclusive”'®'’, 
MAX1 is a cytochrome P450 monooxygenase presumably involved 
ina later biosynthetic step* (Fig. 1a). Unlike the biosynthetic mutants, 
the branching phenotype of the max2, rms4 and dad2 mutants is not 
rescued by grafting onto a wild-type rootstock, suggesting that they 
are insensitive to the branch-inhibiting hormone**’'. MAX2, RMS4 
and D3 are orthologous members of the F-box leucine-rich repeat 
(LRR) protein family**’* (Fig. 1a), which probably act as the substrate 
recognition subunit of SCF ubiquitin E3 ligase for proteasome- 
mediated proteolysis'*. The predicted biochemical function of 
MAX2, RMS4 and D3 is consistent with their role in signal transduc- 
tion of the novel hormone. 

Strigolactones are a group of terpenoid lactones (Fig. 1b) which 
have been found in root exudates of diverse plant species and were 
initially characterized as seed germination stimulants of root para- 
sitic plants such as Striga and Orobanche species'?*'. More recently, 
strigolactones were shown to act as root-derived signals for symbiotic 


interaction with arbuscular mycorrhizal fungi*’, which facilitate the 
uptake of soil nutrients by plants. This symbiosis is observed in more 
than 80% of terrestrial plants, coinciding with the wide distribution 
of this class of terpenes. Strigolactones may have additional uniden- 
tified function(s) in plants, because they induce seed germination of 
non-parasitic plants as well’>** and are also produced by non-hosts of 
arbuscular mycorrhizal fungi, including Arabidopsis’. Little is 
known about the biosynthesis of strigolactones. Recent work has 
indicated that the ABC part (Fig. 1b) is derived from carotenoids, 
presumably by means of the formation of oxidatively cleaved pro- 
duct(s)*??’8. Taken together, current lines of evidence suggest that 
strigolactone biosynthesis involves a (epoxy)carotenoid cleavage 
enzyme conserved across diverse plant species. Although CCD7 
and CCD8, encoded by the MAX/RMS/DAD/D loci, fulfil these cri- 
teria’, their role in strigolactone biosynthesis had not been exam- 
ined. Therefore, we set out to examine whether the carotenoid- 
derived branching inhibitor shares its biosynthetic pathway with 
strigolactones using rice d mutants. 


Strigolactone levels in rice d mutants 


To explore the potential role of D10 (CCD8) and D17 (CCD7) in 
strigolactone biosynthesis in rice, we analysed strigolactones in root 
exudates of wild-type and d mutants (Supplementary Fig. 1a) by liquid 
chromatography-quadruple/time-of-flight tandem mass spectrometry 
(LC/MS-MS). Because our survey of known strigolactones in hydro- 
ponic culture media of rice seedlings (cv. Shiokari) identified 2’-epi-5- 
deoxystrigol (epi-5DS), we synthesized deuterium-labelled epi-5DS 
(Supplementary Fig. 2) and used it as an internal standard for quan- 
tification on LC/MS-MS. We selected [M + H]* (m/z332 and 331 for 
d,-epi-5DS and cold epi-5DS, respectively) as parent ions on quadruple 
mass spectrometry and detected [M + H-115] * (m/z217.1 and 216.1 
for d,-epi-5DS and cold epi-5DS, respectively) as fragment ions on 
time-of-flight mass spectrometry after collision-induced dissociation 
for quantification (Fig. 2a, b). Full-scan spectra of fragment ions 
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Figure 1| The novel branching inhibitor pathway (a) and chemical 
structures of representative strigolactones (b). 


confirmed the identity of these compounds (Fig. 2c). As observed for 
strigolactones in other species****”', the levels of epi-5DS in root exu- 
dates of wild-type seedlings were elevated when inorganic phosphate 
was depleted in the media (Fig. 2d). However, epi-5DS was nearly 
undetectable in exudates of d10-1 and d17-1 mutants, regardless of 
the nutrient conditions (Fig. 2d). Reduced levels of another strigolac- 
tone species (2’-epi-orobanchol or its isomer) in root exudates were 
also evident for the d10-2 allele on the Nipponbare background 
(Supplementary Fig. 3). To determine whether the production of epi- 
5DS was decreased or only the secretion from roots was defective in 
these mutants, we quantified endogenous epi-5DS in roots. We found 
that endogenous levels of epi-5DS were also decreased in d10-1 and d17- 
1 seedlings relative to the wild-type control (Fig. 2e). These results 
demonstrate that both D10 (CCD8) and D17 (CCD7) are required 
for the production of normal levels of strigolactones in rice seedlings. 

In contrast to the d10-1 and d17-1 mutants, d3-1 seedlings accu- 
mulated higher levels of epi-5DS both in culture media and in roots 
than did wild-type plants under inorganic phosphate deficiency 
(Fig. 2d, e). These results are correlated with the upregulation of 
D10(CCD8) transcript levels in d3-1 and other tillering d mutants”, 
and further support the idea that D10 (CCD8) participates in strigo- 
lactone biosynthesis. Similar transcriptional regulation of RMS1 
(CCD8) was also found in the rms4 mutant of pea, probably through 
a feedback inhibition mechanism in the branching inhibitor path- 
way’. The elevated strigolactone production in the d3 mutant sug- 
gests that the decreased strigolactone levels in the d10 and d17 
mutants are attributable to a direct blockage of the biosynthesis 
pathway, rather than a secondary consequence of the decreased 
branching inhibitor activity, because in the latter case, strigolactone 
levels would be reduced also in the d3 mutant. 

Pre-conditioned seeds of the parasitic plant Striga hermonthica 
require germination stimulants, including strigolactones, released 
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from the host roots to complete germination. We used a highly sens- 
itive germination assay using S. hermonthica seeds to estimate strigo- 
lactone concentrations in root exudates of d mutants’. In 
agreement with the LC/MS-—MS data, the culture media of d10-1 
and d17-1 seedlings contained weaker germination-stimulating activ- 
ity than did those of wild-type plants (Fig. 2f). By contrast, d3-1 root 
exudates exhibited stronger germination-stimulating activity than the 
wild-type control. The reduced germination-stimulating activity in 
d10-1 root exudates is not due to increased germination inhibitors, 
but to decreased germination stimulants, because the addition of d10-1 
exudates did not inhibit germination induced by (+)-strigol (Fig. 2f). 
These results indicate that overall strigolactone levels released from 
roots are decreased in the d10-1 and d17-1 mutants. 


Strigolactones inhibit tillering in rice 


To investigate further the relationships between the D10/D17- 
derived branching inhibitor and strigolactones, we examined the 
effect of strigolactone treatment on rice d mutants. We developed a 
hydroponic culture system using rice seedlings, where we observed 
outgrowth of first and second tiller (axillary) buds in the d mutants, 
but not in the wild type. An application of GR24 (a strigolactone 
analogue; Fig. 1b) to the media inhibited tiller bud outgrowth of 
2-week-old d10-1 and d17-1 seedlings in a dose-dependent manner 
(Fig. 3a, b). The inhibitory effect was detectable in response to as low 
as 10nM GR24, and tiller bud outgrowth was nearly fully inhibited at 
1 uM GR24. In contrast to d10-1 and d17-1, the d3-1 mutant, defect- 
ive in a probable signalling component (Fig. la), was insensitive to 
this chemical. No morphological abnormalities were evident in wild- 
type seedlings after GR24 treatment. Similar effects were observed 
when we used naturally occurring strigolactones, (+)-strigol and 
(+)-5DS, as well (Figs 1b and 3c, d). The insensitivity of the d3-1 
mutant to strigolactones indicates that their inhibitory effects on 
tiller bud outgrowth are specific to the proposed branching inhibitor 
pathway. These results illustrate that strigolactones or downstream 
metabolites act as the novel branching inhibitor. The tillering dwarf 
phenotype of the d mutants is more drastic in appearance at a later 
stage'***, We found that the branching phenotype as well as the plant 
height of 6-week-old d10-1 mutants were complemented by includ- 
ing 2 1M GR24 in the culture media, whereas no visible effect of this 
chemical was recognizable in d3-1 mutant plants (Fig. 3e-g). These 
results confirm the role of strigolactones in inhibiting tiller bud out- 
growth in the branching inhibitor pathway in rice. 

In many cases, hormonal responses are dose-dependent within a 
certain range and both hormone-deficiency and hormone-excess 
phenotypes are observed. We next examined the effect of a high dose 
of GR24 on tillering of wild-type seedlings. We found that tiller 
outgrowth was severely inhibited when 10 UM GR24 was supplemen- 
ted to the culture media, without affecting the growth of main leaves 
(Supplementary Fig. 4). These observations further support the role 
of strigolactones in inhibiting axillary bud outgrowth and suggest the 
potential usefulness of strigolactones as plant growth regulators that 
specifically inhibit branching. 

As mentioned above, D10 transcript levels were previously shown 
to be elevated in the d3-1 and d10-1 mutants, suggesting a negative 
feedback control in the branch inhibitor pathway". Our quantitative 
polymerase chain reaction with reverse transcription (qRT-PCR) 
analysis revealed that GR24 treatment decreased D10 transcript levels 
in d10-1 and wild-type seedlings, but not in the d3-1 mutant (Fig. 3h). 
These results, together with the elevated strigolactone production in 
the d3-1 mutant (Fig. 2), indicate that endogenous strigolactone 
levels are under homeostatic control by means of the D3-dependent 
signalling pathway and further support the idea that strigolactones 
(or downstream metabolites) act as the branching inhibitors in rice. 


Effect of strigolactones in Arabidopsis 


To determine whether strigolactones participate in the branching 
inhibitor pathway in Arabidopsis, we examined the effect of GR24 
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Figure 2 | Strigolactone analysis in rice seedlings. a, Predicted major 
fragmentation patterns of d,-epi-5DS on LC/MS-MS. b, Selected reaction 
monitoring for d,-epi-5DS (internal standard, IS) or epi-5DS. ¢, Full-scan 
spectra of fragment ions. Asterisks indicate deuterium-labelled ions. d, e, LC/ 
MS-MS analysis of epi-5DS levels in wild type (WT) and d mutants in the 


on the branching phenotype of max mutants (Supplementary Fig. 
1b). The MAX genes are required for selective repression of axillary 
shoots and max mutants exhibit bushier shoots than do wild-type 
plants*°. Our data show that the enhanced branching phenotype of 
max3 and max4 mutants (defective in CCD7 and CCD8, respectively; 
Fig. la) is rescued by supplementing the hydroponic culture media 
with 51M GR24, whereas max2 mutants are insensitive to GR24 
treatment (Fig. 4a, b). Next, we estimated the levels of strigolactones 
in root exudates of max mutants by determining germination-stimu- 
lating activity using S. hermonthica seeds. In root exudates from max3 
and max4 seedlings, the levels of germination stimulants are signifi- 
cantly lower than those from wild-type seedlings. By contrast, the 
max2 mutant exuded germination stimulants at slightly higher levels 
than the wild type (Fig. 4c). Collectively, these results suggest that 
strigolactones are biosynthesized from carotenoid cleavage products 
by CCD7 and CCD8 and inhibit shoot branching through the MAX- 
dependent pathway in Arabidopsis. 


d10 roots are infected by fewer Striga plants 


Here we have identified strigolactone-deficient and -insensitive 
mutants. To explore the impact of altered strigolactone levels on 


presence (+P;) or absence (—P;) of inorganic phosphate (mean + s.d., 

n = 3). FW, fresh weight. f, Estimation of germination stimulant levels in 
culture media using Striga seeds (means and s.d., n = 3). DW, distilled water; 
S, (+)-strigol (107 ’ M); d10-1+S, co-incubation with (+)-strigol (10 ” M) 
and d10-1 culture media. 


the interaction with parasitic weeds, we used rice d mutants to 
observe germination, infection and developmental processes of 
S. hermonthica plants. S. hermonthica is an obligate root parasite that 
infects cereals***°, including rice (Fig. 5a). In the vicinity of d10-1 
roots, fewer seeds germinated than did those co-incubated with wild- 
type or d3-1 roots (Fig. 5b), consistent with the finding that d10-1 
roots exude lower levels of strigolactones (Fig. 2d, f). As a con- 
sequence of the reduced germination frequency, fewer S. hermonthica 
plants established parasitism with d10-1 mutants in 2 weeks than 
with wild type or d3-1 (Fig. 5b). When S. hermonthica seeds were 
co-incubated with d10-1 seedlings after the induction of germination 
by (+)-strigol, there was no significant difference in the frequency of 
successful parasitism among the three genotypes (Fig. 5c). Albeit at a 
very low frequency, some S. hermonthica seeds germinated in the 
vicinity of d10-1 roots in the absence of (+)-strigol and then achieved 
successful infection. Together, these results indicate that compared to 
wild-type roots, fewer S. hermonthica plants can infect d10-1 roots 
principally due to lower levels of germination stimulants released 
from this host. Our results also suggest that, once the S. hermonthica 
seeds germinate, strigolactone deficiency does not significantly affect 
the subsequent infection processes. We cannot rule out the possibility 
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that a small amount of strigolactone owing to residual CCD8 activity 
might exist in the d10-1 mutant and affect the germination and 
infection of S. hermonthica, because the d10-1 mutation results in a 
single amino acid substitution (Supplementary Fig. 1) and may not 
be a null allele. 


Discussion 


Outgrowth of axillary buds is, in part, regulated by the interaction of 
multiple hormonal signals'*; auxin is actively transported down- 
wards in the shoots and inhibits bud outgrowth, whereas cytokinins 
move upwards in plants and activate bud outgrowth. In this study, we 
have shown that the d and max branching mutants of rice and 
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Figure 3 | Effect of strigolactones on rice tillering. a—d, Two-week-old wild 
type (WT) and d mutants. Scale bar in a indicates 1 cm. Blue and red 
arrowheads (a) or bars (b—d) indicate first and second tillers, respectively. 
Total number of tillers (over 2 mm) in six seedlings is shown (mean + s.d., 
n = 3). e-g, Six-week-old plants with (+) or without (—) 2 1M GR24. Scale 
bar in e indicates 10 cm. Weekly changes in the number of tillers (f) and the 
plant height at the sixth week (g) is shown (mean + s.d., 1 = 4). h, D10 
transcript levels in roots of 8-day-old seedlings with (+) or without (—) 1 uM 
(+)-GR24 treatment for 24h (mean and s.d., n = 3). 
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Arabidopsis are deficient in or insensitive to strigolactones, and that 
exogenously applied strigolactones inhibit shoot branching. Thus, we 
propose that strigolactones or downstream metabolites act as the 
long-sought-after hormones in the D/MAX pathway. However, it 
should be noted that the bioactive form(s) of this new hormone class 
has not been clarified in the current study. Extensive survey of natural 
strigolactones as seed germination stimulants of root parasites and 
hyphal branching inducers of arbuscular mycorrhizal fungi revealed 
highly diverse structures, attributable to modifications on ring ABC 
and the C2’ configuration”””** (Fig. 1b). Moreover, it is not known 
how these diverse strigolactones are further metabolized in plants. 
Elucidation of the bioactive form(s) of the branch-inhibiting hor- 
mones is a critical next question to explore the distribution, move- 
ment and perception of this chemical signal in plants. Considering 
the chemical structures, more enzymes are likely to be required for 
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Figure 4 | Effect of GR24 on axillary bud outgrowth of Arabidopsis. 

a, Thirty-day-old wild type (WT) and max mutants. Red arrowheads 
indicate outgrowth of axillary buds. Scale bar, 10 cm. b, Number of axillary 
shoots (over 5 mm) is shown (mean + s.d., n = 12-16). ¢, Estimation of 
germination stimulant levels in culture media of 2-week-old seedlings using 
Striga seeds (mean and s.d., n = 3). DW, distilled water; S, (+)-strigol 
(107M). 
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Figure 5 | Infection of rice d mutants by Striga hermonthica. a, Striga 
parasitizing to rice roots 4 weeks after inoculation. Scale bar, 500 um. 

b, c, Ratio of Striga plants at each developmental stage 2 weeks after the 
inoculation of (+)-strigol-treated (c) or non-treated (b) seeds (mean and 
s.d.; b, n = 16-17; ¢, n = 23-24). D, died after penetration; LD, leaf 
developed after the establishment of parasitism; NG, no germination; SC, 
penetration succeeded and seed coat remained attached; WT, wild type. 
Asterisks indicate significantly different from wild type (Student’s f-test, 
P<0.05). 


the biosynthesis of strigolactones, in addition to CCD7, CCD8 and 
MAX1 (Fig. la). Identification of genetic loci defined by additional 
branching mutants'*’* may reveal new enzymes in the strigolactone 
biosynthesis pathway. 

Shoot branching is influenced by a wide range of environmental 
signals’. Our findings suggest that strigolactones may have a principal 
role in mediating the detection of nutrient availability by roots and the 
resulting alterations in shoot architecture, provided that strigolactone 
levels are increased in response to inorganic phosphate deficiency, 
particularly in hosts of arbuscular mycorrhizal fungi*®’*°°*! 
(Fig. 2d—f); on inorganic phosphate (and possibly other nutrients) 
deficiency, a probable adoptive strategy of plants would be to synthes- 
ize strigolactones for minimizing shoot branching and maximizing 
the symbiotic interaction with arbuscular mycorrhizal fungi that facil- 
itate the uptake of mineral nutrients. Seeds of root parasitic plants 
abuse these chemical signals secreted for the successful symbiosis with 
arbuscular mycorrhizal fungi to find their potential hosts in soil. 

In many parts of the world, the parasitic weeds Striga and 
Orobanche are serious agricultural pests***°. Strigolactones have been 
an important target for parasitic weed control in generating low- 
germination-stimulant varieties*'. Although strigolactones have been 
chemically recognized for decades, the biosynthetic pathway had not 
been genetically defined. The identification of several D/MAX loci as 
strigolactone biosynthesis genes now allows us to take a first step 
towards designing new varieties with reduced risk of parasite infec- 
tions in molecular breeding. In fact, our results show that, at least in 
an experimental condition, the rice d10-1 mutant is infected by sig- 
nificantly fewer S. hermonthica plants in comparison with wild-type 
plants, as a consequence of decreased germination frequency of the 
parasite seeds near the host root (Fig. 5). The use of strigolactone- 
deficient mutants will also facilitate our understanding of the exact 
roles of this class of terpenes in communication with arbuscular 
mycorrhizal fungi in the rhizosphere. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Plant materials. Rice and Arabidopsis mutants used in this study are shown in 
Supplementary Fig. 1. Mutations in new mutant alleles used for this study were 
determined by DNA sequencing. Genotyping was carried out by a PCR-based 
method using the primers listed in Supplementary Table 1. 

Growth conditions and strigolactone treatment. Rice and Arabidopsis seeds 
were surface-sterilized and the seedlings were first grown aseptically on agar 
media. Plants were then grown hydroponically in growth chambers. For both rice 
and Arabidopsis, strigolactones were added to the hydroponic culture medium. 
Strigolactone analysis. The levels of strigolactones released to hydroponic 
culture media were estimated by germination-stimulating activity using 
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S. hermonthica seeds as described previously’. Strigolactones were identified 
and quantified on LC/MS-MS by comparing the retention time and full-scan 
spectrum with those of authentic standards. We synthesized deuterium-labelled 
epi-5DS (d,-epi-5DS) and used it as an internal standard for quantitative analysis 
using LC/MS-MS. 

Gene expression analysis. We performed qRT-PCR analysis to determine D10 
transcript levels, according to the method described previously”. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Rice hydroponic culture. We used rice normal cultivars (Oryza sativa L. cv. 
Shiokari and cv. Nipponbare) and tillering dwarf mutants (Supplementary 
Fig. 1) in this study. Rice seeds were washed in 70% ethanol for 30s, sterilized 
in 2.5% sodium hypochlorite solution for 15 min, rinsed with sterile water, and 
then incubated in sterile water at 28 °C in the dark for 2 days. Germinated seeds 
were transferred into hydroponic culture media” solidified with 0.6% agar 
(pH 5.7) and cultured at 25°C under fluorescence white light (150- 
200 pmol m~? s~') with a 16h light/8 h dark photoperiod for 5 days. Each seed- 
ling was then transferred to a glass vial containing a sterilized hydroponic culture 
solution (13 ml), fixed with a piece of sponge at the root—shoot junction to the 
top of the vial, and grown under the same condition for an additional 7 days 
(total 2 weeks). The hydroponic solution was supplemented every 3 days. For 
large-scale cultures, the 2-week-old seedlings were transferred into a 4-1 porcel- 
ain pot containing the same hydroponic solution and grown under the same 
condition. After the transfer to pots, the solution was renewed weekly. 
Arabidopsis hydroponic culture. We used Arabidopsis thaliana ecotype Col-0 as 
the wild type and max mutants (Supplementary Fig. 1) in this study. Seeds were 
sterilized in 1% sodium hypochlorite solution for 5 min, rinsed with sterile 
water, and stratified for one day at 4°C. The seeds were placed on the half- 
strength Murashige and Skoog (MS) medium” containing 1% sucrose and 
0.8% agar (pH5.7) at 22°C under fluorescence white light (60-70 umol 
m *s_') with a 16h light/8h dark photoperiod for 15 days. Plants were then 
transferred to a glass pot containing 400 ml hydroponic solution” and grown 
under the same environmental condition for an additional 15 days. The solution 
was renewed every 3 days. To measure germination stimulants, sterilized and 
stratified seeds were placed on glass beads (30 ml) wetted with 1/10 strength MS 
liquid media (10 ml) in a Petri dish (9 cm diameter) and grown for 14 days under 
the same conditions above. The culture media were collected and subjected to 
S. hermonthica germination assay. 

LC/MS-MS analysis. The hydroponic culture media were collected and 
extracted with ethyl acetate twice after adding d,-epi-5DS as an internal stand- 
ard. The ethyl acetate phase was concentrated in vacuo after drying over sodium 
sulphate. The roots were homogenized in acetone containing d,-epi-5DS. The 
filtrates were dried up under nitrogen gas and dissolved in 10% acetone. The 
extracts were loaded onto Oasis HLB 3 ml cartridges (Waters) and eluted with 
acetone after washing with de-ionized water. The eluates were loaded onto Sep- 
pak Silica 1 ml cartridges (Waters), washed with ethyl acetate:n-hexane (15:85) 
and then eluted with ethyl acetate:m-hexane (35:65). The epi-5DS-containing 
fractions from culture media and roots were dissolved in 50% acetonitrile and 
subjected to LC/MS-MS analysis using a system consisting of a quadruple/time- 
of-flight tandem mass spectrometer (Q-Tof Premier, Waters) and an Acquity 
Ultra Performance liquid chromatograph (Waters) equipped with a reverse- 
phase column (Acquity UPLC BEH-Cjg, 2.1 X 50mm, 1.7 um; Waters). The 
mobile phase was changed from 30% acetonitrile containing 0.05% acetic acid 
to 40% and 70% in 5 and 10 min after the injection, respectively, at a flow rate of 
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0.2 ml min” '. Data analysis was performed as we described previously for gib- 
berellin analysis using MassLynx software (v. 4.1)”. 

Chemicals. GR24, 5DS and 5DS isomers were synthesized as described prev- 
iously*’. (+)-Strigol and 2'-epi-orobanchol were provided by K. Mori. For 
experiments in Fig. 3h, we used (+)-GR24 (courtesy of P. McCourt). The syn- 
thesis of d,-(epi)-5DS was carried out as described previously for non-labelled 
5DS”. The ABC ring was formylated with deuterium-labelled methyl formate 
and the following alkylation with racemic 4-bromo-2-methyl-2-buten-4-olide 
provided [6'-d]-5DS and its 2'-epimer (Supplementary Fig. 2). (+)-[6'-d,]-epi- 
5DS was purified by a silica gel column (Wakogel C-200, Wako Pure Industries; 
n-hexane-ethyl acetate stepwise) and semi-preparative high-performance liquid 
chromatography on reverse-phase (Inertsil ODS-3, GL Sciences; 70% acetoni- 
trile in water) and normal-phase (Inertsil SIL- 100A, GL Sciences; 15% ethanol in 
n-hexane) columns. 

Germination assay. Germination assays using S. hermonthica were performed as 
described previously. For each bioassay, de-ionized water and (+)-strigol solu- 
tion were used as negative and positive controls, respectively. 

Gene expression analysis. Total RNA was extracted from roots using the RNeasy 
Maxi kit (Qiagen). qRT-PCR was carried out to determine D10 transcript levels 
using gene-specific primers and a Taq-Man probe (Supplementary Table 1). 
Ubiquitin expression was used as an internal standard. 

S. hermonthica infection assay. S. hermonthica infections were analysed using a 
rhizotron system as described previously“, with slight modifications. Briefly, 
1-week-old rice seedlings were transferred to root-observing rhizotron chambers 
(225 mm X 225 mm Petri dish filled with rockwool and nylon mesh) supplied 
with 50 ml half-strength MS media, and grown for 2 weeks in a green house with 
a 12h photoperiod (170-450 mol m *s~') at day/night temperature cycles of 
28 °C/20 °C. S. hermonthica seeds were preconditioned on moist glass fibre filter 
papers (GF/A, Wattman) at 26°C in the dark for 2 weeks, and treated with or 
without 10° M (+)-strigol for 5h in the dark. After rinsing with excess water, 
approximately 50 parasite seeds were carefully placed along rice roots and the 
rhizotrons were incubated under the same growth conditions described above. 
The status of germination, infection and development of S. hermonthica was 
evaluated after 2 and 4 weeks of co-cultivation. 
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A blast wave from the 1843 eruption of 1 Carinae 


Nathan Smith! 


Very massive stars shed much of their mass in violent precursor 
eruptions’ as luminous blue variables’ (LBVs) before reaching 
their most likely end as supernovae, but the cause of LBV erup- 
tions is unknown. The nineteenth-century eruption of y Carinae, 
the prototype of these events’, ejected about 12 solar masses at 
speeds of 650kms~', with a kinetic energy of almost 10°° erg 
(ref. 4). Some faster material with speeds up to 1,000- 
2,000kms~' had previously been reported>* but its full distri- 
bution was unknown. Here I report observations of much faster 
material with speeds up to 3,500-6,000kms~', reaching farther 
from the star than the fastest material in previous reports’. This 
fast material roughly doubles the kinetic energy of the nineteenth- 
century event and suggests that it released a blast wave now prop- 
agating ahead of the massive ejecta. As a result, 1 Carinae’s outer 
shell now mimics a low-energy supernova remnant. The eruption 
has usually been discussed in terms of an extreme wind driven by 
the star’s luminosity”**°, but the fast material reported here indi- 
cates that it may have been powered by a deep-seated explosion 
rivalling a supernova, perhaps triggered by the pulsational pair 
instability". This may alter interpretations of similar events seen 
in other galaxies. 

1 Carinae’ is the most luminous and the most extensively studied 
of the LBVs'”. It is the most massive and luminous star in our region 
of the Milky Way, and it provides important constraints on the pre- 
supernova evolution of the most massive stars, even if it is a rather 
extreme example of the instabilities that they encounter. n Carinae 
probably began its life with an initial mass of about 150 solar masses 
(Mo), and has a current estimated mass of about 90-100Mo, with 
much of the difference lost in sudden giant eruptions in the past few 
thousand years’. It is orbited by a companion star’, but it is unclear 
whether the companion had a role in its eruptive instability’. 

It is now well established that the so-called ‘Homunculus’ nebula 
was ejected during the 1840s near the peak of n Carinae’s eruption”. 
That event ejected at least 12Mo of gas moving at speeds of up to 
650kms | (refs 4, 14). This speed roughly matches the present-day 
polar wind speed'> and is close to the expected escape velocity from the 
star’s surface. The observed ejecta speeds reported here are much faster 
than this, and are quite surprising because such high speeds are not 
expected in a wind from an evolved massive star such as n Carinae. 

The data reported here come in two varieties. First, near-infrared 
spectra of the He 410830 emission line obtained with the GNIRS 
instrument on the Gemini South telescope (Fig. 1) reveal emission 
from what seems to be a fast outflowing disk of material near the 
waist of bipolar lobes outside the Homunculus, with a spatial scale 
and expansion speeds roughly twice those of the well-known equat- 
orial skirt of the Homunculus. Although extended He 1410830 emis- 
sion had been discovered at one position outside the Homunculus in 
a previous study’, the larger structure and faster velocities reported 
here have not previously been seen in any data. This material is 
flowing away from the star with radial speeds of roughly 1,000- 
2,000kms~' and seems to be present all the way around the 
Homunculus not far from the equatorial plane. 


Second, visual-wavelength spectra of the region near Ha show 
[Nt] 46548 and 6583 emission from extremely fast material with 
Doppler shifts of roughly —3,000 to +2,500 kms ' (see Fig. 2 and 
Supplementary Fig. 1). Emission from this fast material was sus- 
pected to exist in previous data of lower quality obtained at one 
position around n Carinae’, and it provided the main motivation 
for obtaining the high-quality data seen here. The fast N-rich gas 
reported here is spatially coincident with or inside the soft X-ray shell 
around 1 Carinae (Supplementary Fig. 1). It is apparently running 
into the many N-rich outer knots seen in visual-wavelength 
images”'®'’, because it is near or interior to these knots, but is 
expanding outwards at a much faster pace. The fastest material has 
not been seen in most [Nu] images of n Carinae, such as those 
obtained with the Hubble Space Telescope (Fig. 1), because it is 
Doppler-shifted far out of the narrow-filter bandpass range. It fol- 
lows the same bipolar expansion pattern seen for the Homunculus” 
as well as that of the slower [N 1]-bright knots in the outer ejecta’” 
(blueshifted to the southeast, redshifted to the northwest). The 
observed Doppler shifts of up to 3,000 kms! are a lower limit to 
the deprojected maximum velocity of this material. Because this 
material is seen far off to the side of n Carinae, its trajectory must 
be inclined away from our line of sight, with plausible values for the 
true space velocity ranging from 3,500 to 6,000kms ' 
(Supplementary Fig. 2). The higher speeds would require that this 
material has been accelerated by the pressure behind the blast wave 
since its ejection. 

The fastest material has [Nu]/Ha ratios similar to the slower 
N-rich knots”, indicating that it was launched at these speeds by 
the same evolved primary star that ejected the N-rich 
Homunculus”' and all its other N-rich material. Although it is intri- 
guing that speeds about 3,000kms_' are similar to the wind speeds 
of the secondary star in models for the X-ray emission from n 
Carinae”, the notion that perhaps the secondary star was responsible 
for ejecting this fast N-rich material has little merit on closer exam- 
ination. If one ascribes the 1843 outburst to the as yet unseen sec- 
ondary star in the n Carinae binary system, several inconsistencies 
arise. First, the expansion speed, bipolar shape and polar axis ori- 
entation of the Homunculus” (known to have been ejected in the 
1843 event'’) match the present-day properties of the primary star’s 
wind’. Second, the star we observe now as the primary is wildly 
variable, has an enormous mass-loss rate and shows visible signs of 
recovery from the 1843 eruption, whereas the putative secondary star 
has not been detected. Third, for an evolved massive star to produce 
the wind speeds required of the secondary star, it must be a compact 
H-poor Wolf—Rayet star, but this is incompatible with n Carinae’s 
multiple ejections of massive H-rich nebulosity. In short, passing the 
burden of mass ejection to 1 Carinae’s companion star is not viable. 

In any case, speeds of this order evoke properties more like super- 
nova explosions than super-Eddington winds’, and they provide a 
fundamental new clue to the nature of the trigger behind n Carinae’s 
eruption. Combining the fast near-equatorial material traced by 
Her A10830 with fast polar ejecta traced by [Nu] implies a bipolar 
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forward shock geometry, perhaps like that depicted in Fig. 3. The 
geometry is similar to that of the Homunculus itself”, but threefold 
to fourfold its size and speed. This fast blast wave from the nine- 
teenth-century eruption of n Carinae is powered by the very fast and 
low-density N-rich material that is coincident with or interior to the 
X-ray shell”. It has been found” that the properties of the soft X-ray 
shell were consistent with a blast-wave interpretation. It is the inter- 
action between the blast wave from the 1843 event overtaking the 
500-1,000-year-old'” clumpy N-rich ejecta shell—and not the older 
condensations running into ambient material—that apparently gives 
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Figure 1| Example of the velocity structures seen in the He 1110830 line. 
a, The 25 X 0.3 arcsec” spectroscopic slit aperture of the GNIRS 
spectrograph was oriented at position angle = +40° (SW to NE) crossing the 
NW polar lobe of the Homunculus nebula. b, In the resulting 
position—velocity plot, the broad horizontal strip is from reflected 
continuum light scattered by dust in the Homunculus NW polar lobe, and 
He1/10830 emission from fast material is seen outside that structure over a 
large range of velocities. The image in a is a composite-colour visual- 
wavelength image made from several different exposures obtained with the 
WFPC2 camera on the Hubble Space Telescope, through the F336W (blue), 
F631N (green) and F658N (red) filters, and is shown here only for a 
comparison of the ejecta morphology with the slit placement. These data 
were reduced in a manner consistent with previous similar data®"*. The outer 
gas that emits He! in the spectrum in b appears red/orange in this image 
because of strong [N 11] emission, and the position—velocity plot is a 
subsection of a 1.0—1.15-l1m spectrum centred on the bright He1 110830 
emission line, obtained on 2005 March 20 with the GNIRS spectrograph 
mounted on the Gemini South telescope. It is a combination of four 
individual exposures of 90 s each. The spatial scale is the same in a and b. The 
dashed white ellipse in b marks a He! feature that arises from emission 
formed in the central star’s wind but is scattered and red-shifted by dust 
grains; it is unrelated to the present topic. 
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rise to the X-ray emission and shock ionization of the outer ejecta. 
This fast blast wave is likely to be important for the total energy 
budget of the 1843 eruption. If the high-speed material contains only 
5% of the mass of the Homunculus, for example (corresponding to a 
likely average density of at least 500 cm ° filling the volume of a 
sphere in the range of radii from the star over which the fast material 
is seen with a ~0.5 filling factor), but is moving at speeds fivefold 
faster, it may contain 7 X 10’ erg. This amount of kinetic energy 
would be comparable to, or could even exceed, the kinetic energy 
of the main Homunculus nebula’. 

What could be the origin of this extremely fast and energetic for- 
ward shock? Currently favoured models for the mass loss during a 
giant LBV eruption involve a radiation-driven wind as the star 
exceeds the Eddington luminosity limit**”"°, but in that case one 
expects a wind to be quite slow’. Fast material may escape through 
regions between dense clumps if the wind becomes highly porous’, 
but this still does not explain how material is accelerated to speeds far 
exceeding the star’s escape speed. Instead, an event of this sort, which 
also launched the 12M. of matter in the Homunculus’, may have 
been a deep-seated explosion. Its constraints are reminiscent of the 
pulsational pair instability” or some other instability associated with 
explosive nuclear burning in the latest stages of evolution. However, 
those burning events are expected to occur shortly (~10 years) before 
the final core collapse supernova explosion, as proposed for the pro- 
genitor of the extremely luminous supernova 2006gy~*”», or in some 
cases as much as 1,000 years before core collapse. In the unique case of 
supernova 2006jc, a precursor LBV-like outburst was actually 
observed just 2 years before the final supernova**’’. n Carinae has 
not yet reached core collapse even though the eruption happened 
more than 160 years ago, and it is thought to have undergone similar 
eruptive events ~1,000 years ago’”. 

The presence of a fast blast wave has critical implications for 
understanding the nature of n Carinae’s 1843 eruption, and the 
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Figure 2 | Extremely fast nitrogen-rich material surrounding y Carinae. 
This panel shows a two-dimensional position—velocity spectrum at an 
example offset position 20 arcsec east of the star, resulting from a 15-min 
exposure obtained on 2006 March 15 with the RC-Spec spectrograph 
mounted on the Cerro Tololo Inter-American Observatory 4-m telescope. 
Similar visual-wavelength spectra at several additional offset positions are 
included in Supplementary Fig. 1. The velocity scale is set for the [N 11] 16548 
line to aid the interpretation, because blue-shifted emission dominates at 
this position. [N 1] 46548 emission reveals material travelling at blue-shifted 
Doppler speeds of up to 3,000 kms ' (arrowed), coincident with the outer 
shell seen in X-rays, whereas the dense N-rich knots seen in Hubble Space 
Telescope images have much lower speeds of 100-300 kms '. The slow- 
moving knots have been studied in detail*'*"’, but the faster material at 
—2,000 to —3,000 kms’ ' had only been suspected at one location in a single 
exposure in previous data of lower quality’. These earlier observations 
provided the motivation for the higher-quality spectra presented here. 
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Figure 3 | Illustration of the possible geometry of y Carinae’s blast wave. 
This simplified diagram depicts the basic geometry of n Carinae’s outer 
ejecta, with an Earth-based observer located to the left. The inner shaded 
structure shows the shape and orientation of the Homunculus nebula”. 
Some of the relatively slow, dense N-rich knots from a previous eruptive 
event ~1,000 years ago”’ are now being overrun by the fast forward shock 
from the 1843 eruption of 1 Carinae. This collision gives rise to the soft 
X-ray shell’*, and ultraviolet radiation from shocked gas ionizes pre-shock 
material in the slower N-rich knots seen in images. For background 
information on previous studies of these slower outer debris, see refs 5, 
16-20. Part of the thin sidewall of the approaching side of this bipolar shock 
structure crosses in front of our line of sight to the Homunculus nebula, 
which is a reflection nebula. This part of the structure, blue-shifted at 
roughly —1,000 km s_', may previously have been seen in absorption in the 
Cat HK (ref. 7) and He! 410830 (ref. 6) lines, and in emission in Ha and 
[N u] lines”*, but the connection between these velocity features and the 
polar blast wave shown here is not entirely clear with available data. A typical 
narrow-band imaging filter, such as the F658N filter of the WFPC2 camera 
on the Hubble Space Telescope, will exclude the fastest Doppler-shifted 
features. 


LBV instability in general. In effect, it requires that these outbursts 
can have an explosive aspect that has not previously been appre- 
ciated, blurring the observational and phenomenological distinc- 
tions between giant LBV eruptions and supernova explosions in 
the most massive stars. A corollary is that the extended nebula now 
seen around n Carinae is analogous to a low-energy supernova rem- 
nant, and the X-ray emission arising from the interaction between the 
blast wave and surrounding material may have been stronger in the 
past. n Carinae is also the prototype for a class of stellar eruptions 
seen in other galaxies, sometimes called ‘supernova impostors’, type 
V supernovae, or faint type IIn supernovae”. Indeed, there may even 
be an ill-defined continuum in energy between eruptions such as n 
Carinae, super-outbursts of LBVs such as supernova 1961V (ref. 29) 
and faint core-collapse supernovae. Because these LBV outbursts can 
evidently have powerful blast waves of a few thousandkms™', the 
observations reported here indicate that detections of radio synchro- 
tron or X-ray emission are not reliable ways to distinguish between 
LBV eruptions and genuine core-collapse supernova explosions. 
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A Mott insulator of fermionic atoms in an optical 


lattice 


Robert Jordens'*, Niels Strohmaier’*, Kenneth Ginter’? 


Strong interactions between electrons in a solid material can lead 
to surprising properties. A prime example is the Mott insulator, in 
which suppression of conductivity occurs as a result of interac- 
tions rather than a filled Bloch band’. Proximity to the Mott insu- 
lating phase in fermionic systems is the origin of many intriguing 
phenomena in condensed matter physics’, most notably high-tem- 
perature superconductivity*. The Hubbard model*, which encom- 
passes the essential physics of the Mott insulator, also applies to 
quantum gases trapped in an optical lattice*®. It is therefore now 
possible to access this regime with tools developed in atomic phys- 
ics. However, an atomic Mott insulator has so far been realized 
only with a gas of bosons’, which lack the rich and peculiar nature 
of fermions. Here we report the formation of a Mott insulator of a 
repulsively interacting two-component Fermi gas in an optical 
lattice. It is identified by three features: a drastic suppression of 
doubly occupied lattice sites, a strong reduction of the compres- 
sibility inferred from the response of double occupancy to an 
increase in atom number, and the appearance of a gapped mode 
in the excitation spectrum. Direct control of the interaction 
strength allows us to compare the Mott insulating regime and 
the non-interacting regime without changing tunnel-coupling or 
confinement. Our results pave the way for further studies of the 
Mott insulator, including spin-ordering and ultimately the ques- 
tion of d-wave superfluidity®*. 

The physics of a Mott insulator is well captured by the celebrated 
Hubbard model, which is widely used to describe strongly interacting 
electrons in a solid. It assumes a single static energy band for the 
electrons and local interactions; that is, spin-up and spin-down fer- 
mions are moving on a lattice and interact when occupying the same 
lattice site. The consequence of strong repulsive interactions is that 
even fermions in different spin states tend to avoid each other. In a 
half-filled band the particles get localized, and an incompressible 
state with one fermion per site forms. Because no symmetry is bro- 
ken, the transition between the metallic and the Mott insulating 
regime at finite temperature shows a crossover rather than a phase 
transition. 

The Hubbard model ignores various complexities of materials’, 
but it has been highly successful in studying the nature of the Mott 
insulating regime, including magnetic phenomena’ and high-tem- 
perature superconductivity’. However, despite its simplicity, it 
turned out that the fermionic Hubbard model is in many cases com- 
putationally intractable and that important puzzles remain to be 
solved. In particular, the question of whether the ground state of 
the lightly doped two-dimensional Hubbard model supports d-wave 
superconductivity is as yet unanswered. 

In comparison with real materials, a fermionic quantum gas 
trapped in an optical lattice is a much purer realization of the 
Hubbard model®*?'. It offers a new approach to understanding 


, Henning Moritz’ & Tilman Esslinger’ 


the physics of strongly correlated systems. In an optical lattice three 
mutually perpendicular standing laser waves create a periodic poten- 
tial for the atoms. The kinetics of the atoms is determined by their 
tunnelling rate between neighbouring lattice sites, and the interaction 
is due to interatomic collisions occurring when two atoms are on the 
same site. In a gas of fermions in different spin states this collisional 
interaction can be widely tuned through a Feshbach resonance with- 
out encountering significant atom losses'®. 

A landmark result has been the observation of the transition from 
superfluid to Mott insulator by using bosonic atoms trapped in an 
optical lattice’. Yet it is the fermionic character combined with 
repulsive interactions that provides the intimate link to fundamental 
questions in strongly correlated electron systems. Whereas experi- 
mental studies of fermionic quantum gases in three-dimensional 
optical lattices have so far been scarce and focused on non-interacting 
and attractively interacting cases'*"'®, we investigate the repulsive 
Fermi—Hubbard model and its distinctive feature, the Mott insulator. 

In optical lattice experiments the presence of an underlying har- 
monic trapping potential has an important influence on the observ- 
able physics. Let us first consider a zero-temperature Fermi gas 
prepared in an equal mixture of two non-interacting spin compo- 
nents. All available single-particle quantum states will be filled up to 
the Fermi energy and, fora sufficiently large number of trapped atoms, 
a band insulating region with two atoms per site appears in the trap 
centre, surrounded by a metallic shell with decreasing filling (Fig. 1). 
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Figure 1| Energy spectrum of a Fermi gas in an optical lattice with an 
underlying confining potential. a, In the non-interacting case the curvature 
of the lowest Bloch band reflects the harmonic confinement. At zero 
temperature all states up to the chemical potential y are filled with atoms of 
both spin states (green and blue). b, In the Mott insulating limit the energy 
cost for creating doubly occupied sites greatly exceeds the temperature T and 
the kinetic energy parameterized by J, giving rise to a gap of order U. The 
energy spectrum of single-particle excitations is then depicted by two 
Hubbard bands. Doubly occupied sites correspond to atoms in the upper 
Hubbard band. 
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An important quantity with which to characterize the state of the 
system is the fraction D of atoms residing on lattice sites that are 
occupied by two atoms, one from each component. For the non- 
interacting case this double occupancy should increase in a continu- 
ous fashion with the number N of atoms in the trap. 

A very different behaviour can be predicted for a gas with increas- 
ingly strong repulsive interactions. A Mott insulator will appear'”"’, 
at first in those regions of the trap where the local filling is approxi- 
mately one atom per site. For very strong repulsion the entire centre 
of the trap contains a Mott insulating phase and double occupancy is 
suppressed (Fig. 1). Because the Mott insulating region is incom- 
pressible’*’”, the suppression of double occupancy should be robust 
against a tightening of the trapping potential or, equivalently, against 
an increase in the number of trapped atoms. However, once the 
chemical potential 41 has reached a level at which double occupation 
of sites becomes favourable, a metallic phase appears in the centre 
and the double occupancy increases accordingly. The energy spec- 
trum in the Mott insulating phase is gapped, with a finite energy cost 
required to bring two atoms onto the same lattice site. This energy 
has to be large in comparison with the temperature, to keep the 
number of thermally excited doubly occupied sites small. 
Thermally excited holes in the centre are suppressed by the chemical 
potential yu. 

Our experiment is performed with a quantum degenerate gas of 
fermionic *°K atoms, prepared in a balanced mixture of two magnetic 
sublevels of the F= 9/2 hyperfine manifold, where F is the total 
angular momentum. Feshbach resonances allow us to tune the 
s-wave scattering length between a = (240 + 4)ao and (810 + 40) ap 
as well as to prepare non-interacting samples. Here ay is the Bohr 
radius. The two-component Fermi gas is subjected to the potential of 
a three-dimensional optical lattice of simple cubic symmetry. In 
terms of the recoil energy E, = h’/(2m/2”), the lattice potential depth 
Vo is chosen between 6.5 E, and 12E,. Here his Planck’s constant, mis 
the atomic mass and / = 1,064nm is the wavelength of the lattice 
beams. The system is described by the Hubbard Hamiltonian 


H= jy (tie +h.c.) + uy, fig iy + s, 6; ft}. 
(i).o i i 


The onsite interaction energy is given by Uand the tunnelling matrix 
element between nearest neighbours (ij) by J. The quotient U/(6/J) 
that characterizes the ratio between interaction and kinetic energy 
can be tuned from zero to a maximum value of 30. The fermionic 


creation operator for an atom on the lattice site iis given by ex where 
o & {J, |} denotes the magnetic sublevel and h.c. is the Hermitian 
conjugate. The particle number operator is nj = it + Nil, Mic = a tins 
and ¢; is the energy offset experienced by an atom on lattice site i due 
to the harmonic confining potential. 

To characterize the state of the Fermi gas in the optical lattice we 
have developed a technique to reliably measure the fraction D of 
atoms residing on doubly occupied sites down to values of 1%. 
The experimental procedure is as follows. The depth of the optical 
lattice is rapidly increased to 30E, to inhibit further tunnelling. In the 
next step we shift the energy of atoms on doubly occupied sites by 
approaching a Feshbach resonance. This enables us to specifically 
address only atoms on doubly occupied sites by using a radio- 
frequency pulse to transfer one of the spin components to a third, 
previously unpopulated magnetic sublevel. The fraction of trans- 
ferred atoms is obtained from absorption images and allows us to 
deduce the double occupancy. 

The double occupancy as a function of total atom number is plot- 
ted in Fig. 2a, where the non-interacting situation is compared with 
the case of strong repulsive interactions. The former shows the 
expected rapid increase of double occupancy with atom number. A 
strikingly different behaviour is observed in the strongly repulsive 
regime with U>> J, T, uw, where a Mott insulator is expected. The 
double occupancy is strongly reduced to values systematically below 
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Figure 2 | Double occupancy in the non-interacting and Mott insulating 


regimes. a, A significant increase in the double occupancy with atom 
number is observed in the non-interacting regime (open circles), whereas on 
entering the Mott insulating regime the double occupancy is suppressed 
(filled circles). The corresponding onsite interaction strengths are 

U/h = 0 + 80 Hz and 5.0 + 0.6 kHz, respectively. b, In the Mott insulating 
regime the double occupancy is strongly suppressed. It starts to increase for 
large atom numbers, indicating the formation of a metallic region in the trap 
centre. The blue and red lines represent the theoretical expectation for D in 
the atomic limit (see the text and Methods). Values and error bars are the 
means and s.d. of four to eight identical measurements. The systematic 
relative errors for the atom number, double occupancy and lattice depth are 
estimated to be 20%, 10% and 10%, respectively, with corresponding 
relative errors in J of up to 30%. These systematic errors apply to all further 
measurements. 


2% for small atom numbers. This is direct evidence for the suppres- 
sion of fluctuations in the occupation number and for the local- 
ization of the atoms. 

To experimentally investigate the compressibility on entering the 
Mott insulating regime we determine how the double occupancy 
changes with increasing atom number; that is, we extract the slope 
OD/ON from curves such as those shown in Fig. 2. This slope is a good 
measure of the compressibility x = 0n/Ou in those regions of the 
cloud where the filling n is near unity or larger, because n increases 
with D. We estimate the filling in the trap centre for the non-inter- 
acting case from the measured double occupancy”. It significantly 
exceeds one atom per site; for example, (#) = 1.4 for N=5 X 10°, 
Vo = 7E, and a temperature T of 30% of the Fermi temperature Tp. 

The slope 0D/@N is shown in Fig. 3 for a wide range of interaction 
strengths. The data show that we access two regimes: for small onsite 
interaction energies U the slope 0D/ON is positive and the system is 
compressible, yet for U/h>5kHz the measured compressibility 
vanishes. This indicates that we have entered the Mott insulating 
regime. It implies a large central region with a filling reduced to 
one atom per site, surrounded by a metallic region with lower filling. 

Further insight is gained by comparing our measurements with the 
theoretical values of 0D/ON calculated in the atomic limit’! of the 
Hubbard model, including confinement and finite temperature. In 
this limit the kinetic energy is neglected by setting the tunnelling 
matrix element J to zero (see also Methods). We find good agreement 
between theory (black line in Fig. 3) and experimental data for 
U> 6], where the above assumption is acceptable. For the calcula- 
tion we have assumed a temperature of T = 0.28Tp, which is deduced 
from the entropy in the dipole trap as discussed in Methods. For zero 
temperature the slope 0D/ON would vanish as soon as U becomes 
larger than the chemical potential 4, which is h X 2.7kHz for 
N=8 X 10° atoms and a lattice potential of Vy = 12E,. Both our 
measurements and the model at finite temperature show a finite 
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Figure 3 | The transition to an incompressible sample. On changing U, two 
regimes can be distinguished by the slope 0D/ON. For vanishing interaction 
the large initial slope signals the filling of the Bloch band. Increasing U 
reduces the change in double occupancy. For U/h 2 5 kHza change in atom 
number can no longer change the double occupancy. The compressibility 
OD/ON is obtained from a least-squares fit of D(N) = (0D/ON)N + Dpto data 
such as that shown in Fig. 2, with atom numbers in the interval from 

25 X 10° to 8 X 10*. Error bars denote the confidence interval of the fit. The 
expected slope in the atomic limit is illustrated with a black line for a lattice 
depth of 12E, and T = 0.28T;. 


compressibility extending beyond U/h=2.7kHz, which can be 
attributed to thermal excitations. For the largest attained interaction 
U/h=8.1kHz, the thermal excitations are characterized by 
T=0.11U/k=0.28Ts, corresponding to 3% vacancies in the trap 
centre according to the theoretical analysis presented in Methods 
(kis Boltzmann’s constant). The vanishing slope 6D/0N at this filling 
implies incompressibility of the core. The obtained ratio T/Uis com- 
parable to estimates for the bosonic Mott insulator”. 

In the strongly repulsive regime, the measured compressibility 
should vanish if 44 << U. For atom numbers corresponding to higher 
chemical potentials a metallic phase will appear in the trap centre and 
the double occupancy will increase. We observe this characteristic 
behaviour”’, which is a consequence of the presence of a Mott insu- 
lator (Fig. 2b). The behaviour agrees well with that expected from the 
Hubbard model in the atomic limit (lines in Fig. 2b). The free para- 
meters in the theory curves, the temperature and a constant offset in 
D are determined by a least-squares fit to the data. The fits yield 
temperatures of (0.2 + 0.1) Tp. However, the accuracy is limited by 
the high sensitivity to the energy gap and the harmonic confinement. 
The constant offset in D accounts for the finite double occupancy in 
the ground state caused by second-order tunnelling processes as well 
as a systematic offset of 0.5% stemming from technical imperfections 
in the initial preparation of the spin mixture. 

An important feature of a Mott insulator is the energy gap in the 
excitation spectrum. The lowest-lying excitations are particle-hole 
excitations centred at an energy U. The actual gap in the energy 
spectrum is reduced with respect to this value because of the width 
of the energy bands experienced by particles and holes™*. A suitable 
technique for probing this excitation spectrum is to measure the 
response of the quantum gas in the optical lattice to a modulation 
of the lattice depth’ *’: we apply 50 cycles of sinusoidal intensity 
modulation of all three lattice beams with an amplitude of 10%. 
The response is quantified by recording the double occupancy as a 
function of modulation frequency. With increasing interactions we 
observe the emergence of a gapped mode in the excitation spectrum 
(Fig. 4). For small values of U/(6J), the double occupancy is not 
affected by the modulation of the lattice depth, but for large values 
of U/(6J) a distinct peak appears for modulation frequencies v near 
U/h. Furthermore, the area under the excitation curve divided by 
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Figure 4 | Emergence of a gapped mode. a—c, With increasing interaction 
(blue (a), green (b), red (c)) the response to modulation of the lattice depth 
shows the appearance of a gapped mode. The weight of this peak grows with 
U/(6J) and saturates. All modulation spectra were obtained with 

(32 + 2) X 10° atoms. d, The weight of the peaks defined as 


1 
» av{ Don) — 5 [D(200 Hz) +D(700 Hig} 


is shown. Here D(v;) is the measured double occupancy at frequencies ¥;, 
which are evenly spaced in steps of Av = 500 Hz. It is plotted in units of 
12J/h. The first four data points are taken for a lattice depth of 6.5E,, the next 
at 7E,, 8E, and 10E,, from left to right, respectively. The lines serve as a guide 
to the eye. Values and error bars are the mean and s.d. of four to eight 
identical measurements. 


12 J/has a measure for its width increases with interaction strength 
and starts to saturate at large values of U/(6/) (see Fig. 4d). 

The approach to the physics of the repulsive Fermi-Hubbard 
model that we have presented is completely different and comple- 
mentary to that encountered in solid state systems, and it provides a 
new avenue to one of the predominant concepts in condensed matter 
physics. In this first experiment we have found clear evidence for the 
formation of a Mott insulator of fermionic atoms in the optical 
lattice. We could set limits for the deviation from unity filling in 
the Mott insulator by directly measuring the residual double occu- 
pancy and by deducing the number of holes from a realistic estimate 
of the temperature. The temperature is found to be small compared 
with the onsite interaction energy and the Fermi temperature. In 
addition, we have obtained good quantitative agreement with the 
Hubbard model in the atomic limit for a wide range of parameters. 
In further investigations of, for example, the energy spectra, the high 
resolution achieved may give direct insights into the width of 
Hubbard bands”, the lifetime of excitations and the level of anti- 


ferromagnetic ordering'’”® in the system. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


In the atomic limit U>> 6J of the Hubbard model we assume full localization of 
the fermions and thus neglect the kinetic energy. Each site is treated in the grand 
canonical ensemble with three possible occupation numbers n © {0,1,2}. The 
partition function Z; for site i is then 


Z, = X,2"exp(—BE;,n) = 1+ 2zexp(—fej) + Zexp(—2Be; — BU) 


where f = 1/kT is the inverse temperature, z= exp(fy) is the fugacity, ji is the 
chemical potential, E;,,, is the energy of n particles on site i, and ¢; is the energy 
offset due to the harmonic confinement. For the probability of finding a double 
occupancy (d); or a vacancy (v); one obtains (d); = Zexp(—2fe; — BU)/Z; and 
(v); = 1/Z;. Double occupancy D and total particle number N of the system are 
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obtained by summing over all sites; for example, D = © 2(d);/ N, where the equa- 
tion for N is first solved numerically with respect to z. The entropy is 


s= (kr 0,2) 


We calculate the temperature in the lattice by assuming that this entropy is the 
same as the entropy determined from temperature measurements in the dipole 
trap. The fits in Fig. 2b involve U as determined by modulation spectroscopy 
(U/h=4.7+0.1 and 6.1+0.1kHz) because band structure calculations 
disagree with the measured value by up to 30% for the largest scattering lengths. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Preparation. After sympathetic cooling with *’Rb, 2 X 10° fermionic “°K atoms 
are transferred into a dipole trap operating at a wavelength of 826 nm. Initially, a 
balanced spin mixture of atoms in the |mp) = |—9/2) and |—7/2) states is pre- 
pared and evaporatively cooled at a magnetic bias field of 203.06 G. Using this 
mixture we realize non-interacting samples with a scattering length of 
a= (0+ 10)ao. Repulsive interactions are obtained by transferring the atoms 
in the |—7/2) state to the |—5/2) state during the evaporation, thus cooling and 
preparing a spin mixture of atoms in the |—9/2) and |—5/2) states, close to a 
Feshbach resonance at 224.21 G (ref. 28). After tuning the scattering length to the 
desired value, we load the atoms into the lowest Bloch band of the optical lattice 
by increasing the intensity of three retroreflected laser beams within 200 ms with 
the use of a spline ramp. The beams have circular profiles with 1/e” radii of (160, 
180, 160) ,tm at the position of the atoms. For a given scattering length and lattice 
depth, J and U are inferred from the Wannier functions including the 
interaction-induced coupling to the second Bloch band. The latter leads to 
corrections of up to 15% in U with respect to the single-band model. 
Radiofrequency spectroscopy. By increasing the depth of the optical lattice to 
30E, in 0.5 ms, tunnelling is suppressed. The magnetic field is tuned to 201.28 G, 
where a molecular state for a |—9/2), |—7/2) pair with binding energy 
hX 99 + 1kHz and a weakly interacting state for a |—9/2), |—5/2) pair exist!’. 
A radio-frequency m-pulse dissociates (associates) pairs and changes the spin 
state of those |—7/2) (|—5/2)) atoms that share a site with a |— 9/2) atom. Finally 
the magnetic field is increased to 202.80 G, dissociating any molecules, and the 
lattice potential is ramped down in 10 ms. All confining potentials are switched 
off and the homogeneous magnetic bias field is replaced by a magnetic gradient 
field in the same direction applied for 2 ms, thus spatially separating the spin 
states. 

Imaging. After 6 ms of time-of-flight all three clouds are imaged simultaneously. 
Asa result ofa reproducible change of the imaging beam profile between the atomic 
absorption image and the subsequent reference image without atoms, residual 
structures are present in the density profiles. These are reduced by repeating 
the entire experiment without loading atoms and subtracting the obtained residual 
density distribution from the atomic density distribution. The number of atoms 
Nm, pet spin component mp is determined from the two-dimensional 
column densities by simultaneously fitting the sum of three quartic terms 
A+ max(1 — (x/w,)*,0) * max(1 — (y/wy)*, 0) with identical widths w,.,and mutual 
distances. This permits accurate detection of atom numbers down to 200 atoms per 
spin state. We have validated the absolute accuracy of the fits against integration of 
the density. The fraction D of atoms residing on doubly occupied sites is defined as 
D=2Nm, /N, where N=N-92+N-72+N-s and mp = —5/2 (—7/2) 
for samples initially containing atoms in the |—7/2) (|—5/2)) state. The relative 
uncertainty in Dis 10%, validated against measurements of the adiabatic molecule 
formation efficiency'*'®. We estimate the relative systematic error for the total atom 
number Nto be less than 20%. The |—9/2), | —5/2) mixture shows an offset of 0.5% 
in Dasa result of |—7/2) atoms remaining from the initial spin transfer during 
evaporation. 

Temperature. The temperature is measured in the harmonic dipole trap before 
ramping up the lattice and after a subsequent reversed ramp back into the dipole 
trap. The highest temperatures measured before and after ramping are 
T; = 0.15T; and T;= 0.24T,, respectively. Because we expect non-adiabatic heat- 
ing to occur during the lattice ramp up as well as during ramp down, we use the 
mean value of 0.1957; as a realistic estimate. With this we calculate a temper- 
ature of T=0.28T; in the Mott insulating regime (a= 810d, Vo = 12E,, 
N= 10°), corresponding to 3.3% holes and a compressibility as low as 
On/Ou = 0.09/ in the centre. For the temperatures in the dipole trap before 
and after the lattice ramp we would obtain 0.3% holes for T; and 11.5% for T 
The reported temperatures represent upper limits, because we have achieved 
temperatures down to 0.087; in the dipole trap before loading. Owing to inel- 
astic collisions we lose at most (4.8 + 0.6)% of the atoms during the preparation 
of the Mott insulating state for the parameters above, where the losses are 
expected to be highest. The inelastic decay time for atoms on doubly occupied 
sites exceeds 850 ms, which is significantly longer than the relevant experimental 
timescale. 


28. Regal, C.A. & Jin, D. S. Measurement of positive and negative scattering lengths in 
a Fermi gas of atoms. Phys. Rev. Lett. 90, 230404 (2003). 
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The transpiration of water at negative pressures ina 


synthetic tree 


Tobias D. Wheeler’ & Abraham D. Stroock! 


Plant scientists believe that transpiration—the motion of water 
from the soil, through a vascular plant, and into the air—occurs 
by a passive, wicking mechanism. This mechanism is described by 
the cohesion-tension theory: loss of water by evaporation reduces 
the pressure of the liquid water within the leaf relative to atmo- 
spheric pressure; this reduced pressure pulls liquid water out of 
the soil and up the xylem to maintain hydration’~. Strikingly, the 
absolute pressure of the water within the xylem is often negative, 
such that the liquid is under tension and is thermodynamically 
metastable with respect to the vapour phase’*. Qualitatively, this 
mechanism is the same as that which drives fluid through the syn- 
thetic wicks that are key elements in technologies for heat transfer’, 
fuel cells*’ and portable chemical systems*"°. Quantitatively, the 
differences in pressure generated in plants to drive flow can be more 
than a hundredfold larger than those generated in synthetic wicks. 
Here we present the design and operation of a microfluidic system 
formed in a synthetic hydrogel. This synthetic ‘tree’ captures the 
main attributes of transpiration in plants: transduction of subsa- 
turation in the vapour phase of water into negative pressures in the 
liquid phase, stabilization and flow of liquid water at large negative 
pressures (—1.0 MPa or lower), continuous heat transfer with the 
evaporation of liquid water at negative pressure, and continuous 
extraction of liquid water from subsaturated sources. This develop- 
ment opens the opportunity for technological uses of water under 
tension and for new experimental studies of the liquid state of water. 
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To clarify the challenges of engineering a synthetic tree, Fig. la 
provides a minimal representation of the components required for 
the cohesion-tension mechanism of transpiration: a root membrane, 
a liquid-filled xylem capillary and a leaf membrane. The assembly in 
Fig. la acts as a passive conduit for water to travel from higher 
chemical potential in the soil, /4y,,1, to lower chemical potential in 
the air, [Ww,air (Fig. 1b, left). In general, both the water in the soil and in 
the air exist as subsaturated phases, for example as vapours with 
activities Oe ay < ae <1 (Ay,vap = Pw/ Pw,sat = (relative humidity)/ 
100, where p, and p,,.., are the actual and saturation vapour pres- 
sures). In contrast, the bulk liquid water in the xylem is nearly pure, 
with activity anti = iG ~1 (dy,liq = effective mole fraction of water 
in solution"; Fig. 1b, centre). To accommodate these mismatched 
activities, the leaf and root membranes each mediate a local equilib- 
rium in which the reduced activity in the external vapour is balanced 
by a reduction in the pressure in the internal liquid (Fig. 1b, right). 
We can solve for these differences in pressure in the balance of 
chemical potentials between the internal and external phases 


(fw,soil = Lw,root and Lw,leaf = Dowcaiz)3 
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Figure 1| Transpiration of water at negative pressures. a, Schematic 
representations of a tree through which water travels from the soil to the air 
(left) and of a minimal model of the components that support transpiration 
(right). At the root, water is drawn from the soil (pressure P.oi1 = Patm; 
activity aso! ap = 1; temperature T) across a membrane and into the xylem. In 
this work, water in the soil is taken to be in the vapour phase (V). Within the 
xylem, liquid water (L) moves as a pressure-driven flow from root (Proos 
ae rig = 1; T) to leaf (Preat = Proot— APxytems ae = 1;T). At the leaf, water in 
the xylem diffuses across a membrane and into the air (Pair = Patm > Peas 


a an <1, T). b, Schematic profiles of chemical potential, activity and 


|» << ‘ 
aap 1 P leaf Proot P soil 
Activity Pressure 


pressure of water as it passes through the tree. c, Schematic representation of 
an isotherm (t), the binodal (b) and the spinodal (s) in the projection of the 
phase diagram of water onto pressure (total pressure, P, for liquid (L) on left 
vertical axis and vapour pressure, p,,, for vapour (V) on right vertical axis) 
and molar volume, V,,. The pair of blue points indicates a stable liquid state 
at Patm in equilibrium with a saturated vapour at py,sat- The pairs of red and 
green points indicate liquid states (ii and iii) in metastable equilibrium with 
subsaturated vapours (i and iv). During transpiration from a subsaturated 
soil to a subsaturated atmosphere, water follows the trajectory 

i> li iii iv. 
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where R (Jmol 'K~') is the gas constant, Vewliq is the molar volume 
of liquid water (~1.8 X 10°? m? mol '), and the other parameters 
are defined in Fig. la. Important consequences of this membrane- 
mediated coupling are that, first, a difference exists in the pressure of 
water in the xylem between the root and the leaf, APyytem = 


Proot Pleat =APIt APES = (RT / Viwliq) In( al, iy a) , when 
Psoi = Pairs this pressure difference drives the flow of water up 


the tree. Second, the pressure of water in the xylem is below atmos- 


pheric and can easily fall below zero (Proots Pleat <0 for ao and 


ae < 0.99925). Pressures in the xylem of actual leaves have been 
measured” to be as low as Preat = —10 MPa. When Pyoots Pleat < Pw,sat 
(shaded region in Fig. 1c), liquid water is mechanically stable 
(0P/OV <0) and thermodynamically metastable with respect to the 
vapour state’’. In other words, the liquid can act as a tensile element 
to pull itself up the tree, but it is prone to breakage by the formation 
of vapour embolisms (cavitation). These embolisms grow from 
pre-existing or spontaneously formed nuclei of vapour'*. See the 
Supplementary Information for the derivation of equation (1) 
and for further comments on this minimal representation of 
transpiration. 

Large negative pressures (P< —1.0 MPa) have been reported in 
static volumes of liquid water, as reviewed elsewhere’; the techniques 
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used in those studies have not allowed for net flow. Hayward developed 
a mechanical pump that moved water up to a height of 17 m against 
gravity (P= —0.07 MPa)’*. Despite the seeming simplicity of the 
mechanism by which plants manipulate liquids at significant negative 
pressures (Fig. 1), no one has reported the complete replication of 
transpiration in a synthetic system. The identification of a material 
to serve as the membranes in the root and leaf presents a central 
challenge to the development of such a system. 

To address this challenge, we first consider a discrete volume of 
liquid separated from a subsaturated vapour by a water-permeable 
material (Fig. 2A). The conventional conception of this material, 
both in models of plant physiology**’® and designs of synthetic 
wicks”'”"®, is of a micro- or nanoporous solid (Fig. 2A, top expanded 
view) in which the reduction of pressure within the pores by capil- 
larity (AP cap = Pair—Ppore = (20 cos0)/rp, where a is the surface ten- 
sion of water in Jm ', pressure is in Pa and pore radius r, is in m) 
allows for the phase equilibrium in equation (1): APcap = APmem- A 
number of groups have reported the generation of tension in bulk, 
static volumes of liquids coupled to vapours via nanoporous cera- 
mics”'®'”!? (maximum tension P = —1.2 MPa in water’’) and glass 
(P= —4MPa in butane)”*. Mechanical fragility”® and heterogeneity 
in the sizes of pores'”’? limited the magnitude of the tensions 
achieved and the practicality of these materials. 
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Figure 2 | Liquid water in equilibrium with subsaturated vapours. 

A, Schematic cross-sectional view of liquid water entrapped within a 
spherical void within a membrane. Pure liquid in the void (avid =1) 
equilibrates across the membrane with water vapour in the air (a,",,, = 1). 
At equilibrium, the pressure within the liquid Pyoiq = Patm —AP Yo, 
according to equation (1). This stress (solid red arrows) is negative and is 
balanced by the mechanical response of the membrane (dashed red arrows). 
The expanded view indicates the composition of the membrane: either a 
porous solid with pores of radius r, (m), filled with water at pressure Pore 
(Pa) and contact angle @ (deg), or a hydrogel containing water of chemical 
potential /y,ge1 J mol _'). B, Optical micrographs of water-filled voids in two 
hydrogel membranes (pHEMA) of differing concentration of cross-linker 
(EGDMA), at equilibrium with ee = 1 (aand ¢) and with ae = 0.98 


(b and d). Scale bars, 50 um. C, Plot of the probability of cavitation of the 
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liquid water within voids within pHEMA (6 vol% EGDMA) after 
equilibration with vapours of different a ap . The pressure within the liquid, 
Pyoia Calculated with equation (1) for each activity, is plotted on the top axis. 
For each point, the state of n = 100 voids was followed and the experiment 
was repeated three times. Vertical error bars are the standard deviation of the 
probability of cavitation over the three repetitions. Horizontal error bars are 
the uncertainty in the Os generated by the saturated salt solutions used 
(see Supplementary Information). The red curve is a fit of the data to a 
kinetic theory of cavitation (Supplementary Information, equation (8)) with 
a threshold pressure P.., = —21.3 MPa. Inset micrographs show example 
populations of voids. Scale bars, 500 pm. After equilibration with 

air 


Ayvap — 9-849 + 0.005, most voids were empty (dark). The red arrow 


w.val 


indicates a liquid-filled void. 
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As an alternative, we have investigated chemically cross-linked, 
organic hydrogels as membranes (Fig. 2A, bottom expanded view); 
experiments with non-cross-linked hydrogels’” set a precedent for this 
choice of material. Water within a hydrogel acts as a solution with 
regard to both its thermodynamics” and dynamics”. As such, hydro- 
gels can maintain both hydration (avoid invasion of air) and the 
mobility of water as they equilibrate (fw,air = Hw,gel = Hw,void) With 
vapours of arbitrarily low activity (aV,4) 0)?’ this behaviour is 
in contrast to the invasion of air and precipitous drop in permeability 
to water that occurs in rigid, porous solids at non-zero activities”. 

To evaluate hydrogels as membranes, we created liquid-filled voids 
directly within sheets of poly(hydroxyethyl methacrylate) (pHEMA). 
We allowed these sheets to equilibrate with vapours of well-defined 
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Figure 3 | Transpiration through a synthetic tree. a, Optical photograph of 
a synthetic tree: a transparent sheet of pHEMA (1 mm thick) containing a 
void in the form of a microchannel network at its mid-plane. The structures 
of the networks in the root and leaf are identical: 80 parallel channels of 
varying length arranged to form a circle and connected by a single 
orthogonal channel. The inset shows an optical micrograph of the cross- 
section of one microchannel (dark area). b, c, Mass flow rate of water driven 
by transpiration from a reservoir of pure liquid water above the root to a 
stream of air with ae = 0.95 above the leaf (see inset in b). The root 
membrane was punctured at the centre of the root network. In b, mass flows 
for three different trees are shown; each tree had a trunk channel with a 
different hydraulic load resistance, depending on the effective hydraulic 
diameter, Dz, and the length, L, of the trunk channel (low: Dg = 73.5 uum, 
L = 3 cm; intermediate: Dz = 22.5 um, L = 3 cm; high: Dg = 11.6 um, 
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activity (Fig. 2A; see Methods Summary). The micrographs in Fig. 2B 


show liquid-filled voids in pHEMA in equilibrium with ae = 1.0 
(Fig. 2Ba, c) and with Aw vap = 0.98 (Fig. 2Bb, d). The collapse of the 


void in a soft hydrogel formed with low concentrations of chemical 
cross-linker (Fig. 2Ba, b) provides a qualitative demonstration of the 
reduced pressure (Pyoia = Pte APS = —3.3 MPa via equation 
(1)) in the entrapped liquid on equilibration with a subsaturated 
vapour. In stiffer hydrogels formed with higher concentrations of 
cross-linker (Fig. 2Bc, d), the void resisted collapse. 

To establish the limit of stability of the liquid state within these 
voids, we measured the probability of cavitation of liquid water equi- 
librated with vapours of various activities (Fig. 2C). The probability 


undergoes a sharp transition at 7s = 0.849 + 0.005. This transition 
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L= 35cm) (see Supplementary Information). Vertical error bars represent 
the standard deviation of flow rates measured over time. Horizontal error 
bars representing the uncertainty in calculated values of AP\,,4, obtained 
through the propagation of the uncertainty in measurements of flow, are 
smaller than the data points. In c, mass flow rate of water and heat flux are 
plotted against the temperature maintained beneath the leaf section. The 
pressure drop across the trunk, AP,,,q, and the pressure at the entrance of 
the leaf network, Pleat = Patm—APioaa are reported next to each data point. 
The trunk dimensions in this experiment were Dy = 14.5 um and L = 3 cm. 
Vertical error bars are for flow, as in b. d, Mass flow rate by transpiration 
through a synthetic tree with intact root membrane and with liquid (L) and 
vapours (V) of various activities, apoll, above the root. Vertical error bars are 
for flow as in b. 
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corresponds to a predicted pressure in the liquid water (equation (1)), 
Pyoid = —22.15 + 00.72 MPa, more than 10 times the largest tension 
reported for a wick'’. The observed probability of cavitation as a 
function of pressure is consistent with the prediction of a kinetic 
model of nucleation (red trend line in Fig. 2C) proposed by Herbert 
et al.* (see Supplementary Information); this agreement suggests that 
the breakage of the liquid phase is due to thermally activated nuc- 
leation of the vapour phase in the bulk of the liquid or at its bound- 
aries, and not due to invasion of air through the membrane or the 
expansion of pre-existing nuclei. 

We can use the membrane-mediated coupling of liquid water to 
subsaturated vapours to drive the motion of liquid water at negative 
pressures. To achieve this function, we used soft lithography to create 
voids in sheets of pHEMA in the form of a microfluidic network; we 
call this device the synthetic tree (Fig. 3a; see Methods Summary). We 
achieved steady-state flow through the synthetic tree by exposing the 
leaf to a stream of air with en <1 and exposing the root to pure 
liquid water Car = 1) or a stream of air with i > Coa (see 
Methods Summary). 

The leaf section of the synthetic tree can act alone as a pump to pull 
liquid through hydraulic loads. Figure 3b presents the flow rates of 
water pulled through three loads as a function of the drop in pressure 
across the load, APjoaq. To simplify the evaluation of the hydraulic 
resistances, we perforated the root membrane. For the highest load, 
APioad = 1.1 MPa and Prear = Patm—APioaad = —1.0 MPa; this nega- 
tive pressure is 15-fold greater in magnitude than the highest value 
previously reported for a synthetic pumping system’. At higher loads 
(not shown), the liquid in the synthetic tree cavitated before a steady 
state was achieved; cavitation in these systems may have been induced 
at lower tensions than in the spherical voids (Fig. 2C) owing to the 
entry of contaminants or vapour nuclei provided by the flow through 
the hole in the root membrane. 

Evaporation from the leaf ofa synthetic tree can serve to cool a heat 
source. In this context, the capacity of the leaf to act as a tension- 
based pump allows it to maintain continuous evaporative cooling 
with a source of liquid that is separated from the site of evaporation 
by a large hydraulic load or gravitational pressure head. Figure 3c 
presents mass flow and evaporative heat flux as a function of the 
temperature at the leaf of a synthetic tree operated as in Fig. 3b 
(intermediate load) with the addition of a heater below the leaf sec- 
tion. As expected, the mass flow grew as the temperature of the leaf 
rose; this behaviour offers one means of controlling the flux from a 
pump based on a synthetic tree. For temperatures above 30 °C, the 
pressure drop separating the evaporator (leaf) from the reservoir of 
liquid (soil) was APioag > Patm such that the liquid in the leaf was 
negative (Piear< 0). At 50 °C, which was the maximum temperature 
achieved without cavitation of the liquid in the channels, the pressure 
was Piea¢ = — 0.29 MPa; this tension could be used to move water tens 
of metres vertically against gravity to the evaporator. 

A complete synthetic tree, with both leaf and root membranes 
intact (Fig. 3d, inset), can draw liquid from a reservoir that contains 
a subsaturated vapour (a°°! <1), as first suggested by Dixon and 
Joly more than 100 years ago”. In this case, the liquid in the micro- 
channels transfers a portion of the reduced pressure generated in the 
leaf to the root, where it pulls water across the root membrane; the 
process in the root is analogous to reverse osmosis in which pure 
water is extracted from a dilute phase, in this case a subsaturated 
vapour in air. Figure 3d presents the flow rate of water drawn through 
a synthetic tree when the leaf was exposed to vapour with 
ai" = 0.92 and the root was exposed to liquid water and to vapours 

ae = 1.0, 0.98 and 0.95. For each case, we report the upper 
bound on P,oo, based on equation (1) and the requirement that 
Proot < (Psoit — Apr ) , With P.oii = Patm to extract liquid water from 
the soil reservoir. For a = 0.95, the pressure in the root water 
Proot < —6.9 MPa. The stability of the liquid at this large tension 
(relative to the maximum achieved in synthetic trees with punctured 
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root membranes; Fig. 3b, c) suggests that drawing water through a 
hydrogel membrane eliminates impurities that nucleate cavitation. 

The realization in a synthetic system of the key features of the cohe- 
sion-tension mechanism of transpiration provides new support for this 
theory. The experiments we present demonstrate proof-of-principle 
for technologies that could use transpiration at negative pressures (1) to 
allow processes that demand large pressure differences (for example 
high-performance liquid chromatography) to be performed passively 
in microfluidic systems; (2) to extend greatly the maximum dimensions 
and heat flux of wick-based heat pipes’; and (3) to offer new approaches 
to extract and purify water from subsaturated soils. The effectiveness of 
hydrogel membranes in the synthetic tree suggests that similar materials 
may play analogous roles in plants; interestingly, hydrogels present in 
xylem capillaries participate in the regulation of flow”*. Synthetic trees 
also provide an experimental platform with which to investigate other 
aspects of plant physiology (for example embolism recovery”’) and 
fundamental properties of liquids (for example the origin of the ther- 
modynamic and dynamic anomalies in water”). 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The pHEMA hydrogels were formed from a solution of 2-hydroxyethyl metha- 
crylate (65 vol%), ethyleneglycol dimethacrylate (2 or 6 vol%), methacrylic acid 
(1 vol%), de-ionized water (32 or 28 vol%) and a photoinitiator, 2,2-dimethoxy- 
2-phenylacetophenone dissolved in n-vinyl pyrrolidone at 600mgml ! 
(1 vol%). This solution was injected into a casting jig to generate 1-mm-thick 
sheets. Polymerization was initiated with ultraviolet light (385 nm). To create 
spherical voids within the hydrogel sheets, bubbles of air were introduced into 
the hydrogel solution before injection into the jig. To create synthetic trees, a 
polydimethylsiloxane (PDMS) stamp was defined using soft lithography**. The 
microfluidic network was transferred to a sheet of hydrogel (500 um thick) by 
partial polymerization of the hydrogel precursor solution on the PDMS stamp. A 
second, flat sheet of polymerized hydrogel (500 um thick) was placed over the 
network and the two sheets were bonded through further exposure to ultraviolet 
light. Spherical voids and networks were filled by soaking in water at 21°C or 
100 °C, or by pressurization in water to ~50 MPa. For cavitation experiments, 
the activity of water vapour was controlled using saturated salt solutions. For 
transpiration experiments, the activity of water vapour above leaf section was 
maintained with an impinging airstream that was conditioned using a dew-point 
generator. The flow of water through synthetic trees was determined by mea- 
suring the mass of a reservoir from which the trees pulled water. Connections 
between the trees and the reservoir were established using Plexiglas holders and 
high-performance liquid chromatography tubing and connections. Pressure 
drop across the trunk channel was calculated from the measured flow rates, 
trunk dimensions and Poiseuille’s law. Trunk lengths were taken as the distance 
between the centres of root and leaf networks. Trunk cross-sections were mea- 
sured from optical micrographs. 
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Upward migration of Vesuvius magma chamber over 


the past 20,000 years 


B. Scaillet!?, M. Pichavant!” & R. Cioni>* 


Forecasting future eruptions of Vesuvius is an important chal- 
lenge for volcanologists, as its reawakening could threaten the 
lives of 700,000 people living near the volcano’. Critical to the 
evaluation of hazards associated with the next eruption is the 
estimation of the depth of the magma reservoir, one of the main 
parameters controlling magma properties and eruptive style. 
Petrological studies have indicated that during past activity, 
magma chambers were at depths between 3 and 16km (refs 3- 
7). Geophysical surveys have imaged some levels of seismic attenu- 
ation, the shallowest of which lies at 8-9 km depth’, and these have 
been tentatively interpreted as levels of preferential magma accu- 
mulation. By using experimental phase equilibria, carried out on 
material from four main explosive events at Vesuvius, we show 
here that the reservoirs that fed the eruptive activity migrated 
from 7—8km to 3—-4km depth between the ap 79 (Pompeii) and 
AD 472 (Pollena) events. If data from the Pomici di Base event 
18.5 kyr ago” and the 1944 Vesuvius eruption’ are included, the 
total upward migration of the reservoir amounts to 9-11 km. The 
change of preferential magma ponding levels in the upper crust 
can be attributed to differences in the volatile content and buoy- 
ancy of ascending magmas, as well as to changes in local stress field 
following either caldera formation’? or volcano spreading"’. 
Reservoir migration, and the possible influence on feeding rates’, 
should be integrated into the parameters used for defining 
expected eruptive scenarios at Vesuvius. 

The comparison of natural and experimental phase assemblages 
obtained from hydrothermal experiments represents a powerful 
approach to assess pre-eruption conditions, in particular pressure, 
in subvolcanic magma reservoirs, as shown for the eruptions of 
Mount St Helens'*, Mount Pelée’* and Mount Pinatubo’’, among 
others. To this end, we investigated the phase equilibria of phonolite 
magma from four main explosive events of Vesuvius: Mercato (7800 
BP), Avellino (3600 BP), Pompeii (79 AD) and Pollena (472 AD). Rocks 
selected for the experiments are representative of the first material 
erupted during each Plinian event (see Supplementary Information). 
This magma has been interpreted’*”’ as being derived from the apical 
part of the reservoir, being the most evolved of the erupted products. 
Although magma mixing affects most of the products erupted during 
large eruptions’*”, petrological and geochemical studies suggest that 
the first phonolites to be erupted did not experience this process. The 
compositional and mineralogical differences of the four studied pho- 
nolites can be interpreted in terms of different conditions of magma 
evolution and crystallization. In particular, isotopic analyses show 
that in the studied phonolites, phenocrysts and matrix glass share the 
same *’Sr/*°Sr composition'”””, suggesting that the phonolitic cap of 
the reservoir approached crystal—liquid equilibrium before eruption. 

We used established laboratory procedures to carry out crystalliza- 
tion experiments (see Methods) to work out the phase relationships of 


the four phonolites over the pressure and temperature ranges 100— 
300 MPa and 750-900 °C, and with varying fluid composition. Based 
on 216 experiments, both isobaric/polythermal and isothermal/poly- 
baric sections were drawn. The isobaric/isothermal sections of 
Pompeii and Pollena phonolites are shown in Fig. 1. The full set of 
experimental data for each eruption can be found in the 
Supplementary Information. Phase relationships suggest similar equi- 
libration pressures (P~200MPa) for the three older phonolites 
(Mercato, Avellino, Pompeii). This is in general agreement with data 
from melt inclusions’ and geochemical studies*', which suggest a 
process of recycling of magma residuals in the same reservoir for 
the three eruptions. Conversely, our experiments document an 
important difference in pre-eruption pressure between the Pompeii 
and Pollena events. 

Inspection of Fig. 1 shows that the phenocryst assemblage of 
Pompeii phonolite, consisting of sanidine, amphibole, garnet, clin- 
opyroxene, leucite (rare), and plagioclase, can be reproduced at 
200 MPa under a restricted range of conditions of temperature and 
dissolved water content in the melt (H,Omei), broadly centred at 
815 + 10°C and 6 wt% dissolved H,O. The polybaric phase relations 
established at 800 °C (see Supplementary Information) show in con- 
trast that pressures significantly lower than 200 MPa do not repro- 
duce the observed phase assemblage, in particular because amphibole 
is no longer stable near the liquidus. Altogether, a pressure of 
200 + 20 MPa is taken as the condition prevailing in the upper part 
of the zoned reservoir tapped by the Pompeii eruption. Phase equi- 
librium considerations for Mercato and Avellino phonolites lead to a 
similar estimate for the pressure of magma storage (Table 1, see 
Supplementary Information). In contrast, at 200 MPa the phenocryst 
assemblage of Pollena phonolite cannot be reproduced experiment- 
ally. Clinopyroxene would be largely present at subliquidus condi- 
tions at 200MPa, but clinopyroxene and nepheline cannot co- 
precipitate at near-liquidus conditions, as demanded by the phe- 
nocryst assemblage and the crystal-poor character of Pollena pumice. 
The only way to crystallize nepheline and clinopyroxene together 
near the liquidus is to decrease pressure down to 100 MPa in the 
experiments (Fig. 1b). This decrease in pressure promotes leucite 
growth at the expense of sanidine, in agreement with the pet- 
rographic features of Pollena pumice, which shows rare sanidine 
and abundant leucite (Supplementary Information, and ref. 20), 
whereas the reverse is observed in Pompeii phonolite. As a general 
fact, leucite is nearly absent in pre-Pompeii magmas, but abundant in 
post-Pompeii deposits”. 

Additional evidence for such a difference in pressure between the 
Pompeii and Pollena reservoirs comes from the study of volatiles 
trapped in melt inclusions®*”’. Pompeii pumice is characterized 
by pre-eruptive dissolved water contents of 6-7 wt% (ref. 23), in 
good agreement with the range predicted from phase equilibrium 
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considerations (Fig. 1). In contrast, the water content of melt inclu- 
sions in Pollena phonolite phenocrysts (3-5 wt%; ref. 6) indicates 
trapping pressures around 100 MPa (ref. 6). We conclude that the 
level of preferential magma accumulation migrated upward between 
the Pompeii and Pollena events. Considering an average crustal den- 
sity of 2,600kg m7 *, such a difference of 100 MPa would correspond 
to a depth difference of about 4km. 

Pre-eruption conditions are less well constrained for events either 
older than the Mercato or younger than the Pollena eruptions, 
although they can be obtained from field and petrological data. The 
Pomici di Base eruption, the first Plinian event at Somma-Vesuvius, 
dated around 18.5kyr ago’, ejected trachytic to latitic magmas. A 
thermobarometric approach using feldspar phenocrysts from this 
eruption’ has yielded equilibrium pressure in the range 300- 
500 MPa. Although these estimates are associated with a significant 
uncertainty, they clearly point towards pressure of magma storage 
equivalent to, or even higher than, that of younger Plinian events. 
Since the sub-Plinian Pollena event, a number of eruptions have 


Pompeii AD 79 
950 1 


Pollena AD 472 
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occurred, including the 1631 event, which has considerable similar- 
ities in eruption style, magma composition and mineral assemblage to 
the Pollena event”. As in the Pollena rocks, the widespread occur- 
rence of leucite phenocrysts in the 1631 tephra strongly suggests that 
low pressure conditions prevailed during pre-eruptive magma stor- 
age, possibly at around 100 MPa. Following the 1631 eruption, the 
activity of Vesuvius shifted towards a semi-persistent state, which 
continued up to the last event in 1944. This period was characterized 
by a Strombolian-type dynamism with alternating explosive and 
effusive phases**’’, with intervening repose times not longer than 
7 yr and violent Strombolian eruptions as the most intense events**””. 
In two of the largest eruptions of this period, in 1906 and 1944°””°, 
melt inclusions in olivine and diopside testify to the arrival of deep 
mafic magma batches (pressures >300 MPa; refs 5,7) before the erup- 
tion. Salitic clinopyroxene and leucite phenocrysts host melt inclu- 
sions with H,O contents hardly exceeding 1 wt% and no CO,, yielding 
entrapment pressures in the range 50-80 MPa (ref. 7) which suggest 
that crystallization occurred in a reservoir no deeper than 3 km. 


Figure 1 | Phase relationships of 
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Table 1| Storage conditions of Vesuvius magmas over the past 20 kyr 


Eruption Age (kyr) =P (MPa) TCO) H2O0 melt XH204 MgO (wt%) 
(wt%) 

Pomici di 8.5 300-500 830-860 >5 = 0.45 

Base 

Mercato 8.01 200+20 785+10 7+0.5 0.95 0.13 

Avellino 3.36 200+20 785+10 5-5.5 0.65 0.22 

Pompeii 92 200+20 815+10 6-65 0.82 0.42 

Pollena 53 100+20 800+10 3-4 >0.95 0.7 

1631 0.377 100(?) 977+30 - - 17 

1906 0.102 50-80 >1,100 0.8-1.2 = 2.9 

1944 0.062 50-80 1,100 0.8-1.1 - 2.6 

Sources: P-T—Hz0 mej Conditions for Mercato, Avellino, Pompeii and Pollena events are from 


this work. Other data are from ref. 9 for the Pomici di Base, and refs 7,18,26 for the 1906 and 
1944 eruptions. The pre-eruption temperature for the 1631 eruption was calculated using the 
CaO content of the most felsic groundmass glass*° and CaO geothermometry"™. The pre- 
eruption temperature of the 1944 eruption was also calculated using the CaO content™ of 
groundmass glass’. For all eruptions, P-T-H20 meit Conditions correspond to the topmost part of 
the crustal reservoir. XH2O% is the mole fraction of HzO in the coexisting fluid phase. 


Figure 2a plots the pressure of magma storage and crystallization 
for selected Vesuvius eruptions (Table 1) against eruption age. 
Clearly, there is a decrease in pressure from 300 + 100 MPa at 
18.5 kyr ago, down to less than 100 MPa for the 1906-44 events. 
Thus, our study highlights the existence of various, yet not synchron- 
ous, shallow reservoirs beneath Vesuvius in which chemical differ- 
entiation occurred. Petrological and geochemical arguments show 
that these shallow reservoirs grew over time by repeated injection 
of mafic batches'”"”? coming from a deeper reservoir or directly from 
the source region’. In addition to this age—depth correlation, the 
available data show that there is a close relationship between extent of 
magma differentiation, repose time and depth of the reservoir 
(Fig. 2b). Reservoirs of Plinian eruptions, all located at pressures of 
at least 200 MPa, invariably produced trachyte to phonolite magmas 
with MgO contents lower than 0.5 wt% (Table 1) and erupted after a 
period of quiescence ranging from hundreds to thousands of 
years'*”?, The shallower reservoirs, which characterized the recent 
Pollena and 1631 events, fractionated up to tephriphonolitic compo- 
sitions, being able to produce only small volumes of phonolite (MgO 
between 0.7 and 1.7 wt%) (Table 1). In both cases, the production of 
felsic derivatives testifies to the possibility of significant magma cool- 
ing and differentiation during upper crustal residence. In contrast, 
the magma erupted during the 1944 and 1906 eruptions is a pot- 
assium-rich tephrite to phonotephrite with MgO contents always 
higher than 2.5 wt% (Table 1). Inversion of diffusion profiles in 
1944 clinopyroxenes shows that residence of deep phenocrysts within 
the shallow reservoir was 9 yr or less”*. Altogether, this suggests that 
the reservoir feeding those recent eruptions, besides being extremely 
shallow, has a short lifetime, as mafic magma feeding the shallower 
system was possibly erupted soon after its injection**’’. The great 
variability in magma types and eruptive styles documented at 
Vesuvius therefore appears to be closely correlated with variations 
in depths of magma storage, pre-eruptive temperature and volatile 
contents. Overall, the above lines of evidence show that the shallower 
the reservoir, the hotter, drier and more mafic is the average com- 
position of the erupted magma (Fig. 2). 

The strong control of temperature and volatile content over erupt- 
ive regimes, and their tight relationship with pressure, imply that 
forecasting the next eruption at Vesuvius requires us to know the 
present level of magma ponding. The fact that past phonolitic to 
trachytic reservoirs lay at a level similar to the shallowest seismic 
attenuation zone revealed by seismic tomography (Fig. 2a) could mean 
that the seismic discontinuity reflects a present-day growing phono- 
litic reservoir. The subsurface levels of magma ponding may be related 
to the presence of lithological or structural discontinuities, such as the 
upper boundary of the carbonate basement”, which may either halt or 
aid the ascent of magma batches. In addition, upward migration of 
the level of magma ponding, whether progressive or step-like, could 
imply that the magma properties or the plumbing system, or both, 
have experienced an irreversible change over time. Melt inclusion 
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studies'”have revealed a change in the major element composition of 
the feeding magmas, from K-basaltic to tephritic, and this is mirrored 
by the evolution trends of erupted rocks'*”, in particular during the 
period between the Avellino and Pollena eruptions. This may imply a 
difference in volatile content, and thus buoyancy, of the feeding mag- 
mas. Along the same lines, recent work has suggested the possibility of 
extensive carbonate ingestion of mafic magmas at Vesuvius, with mas- 
sive production of CO2 which may also affect magma buoyancy”. 
Change in the local stress field’? following caldera formation**** or 
gravitational spreading of the volcano onto its weak sedimentary sub- 
stratum’, may also have played a part. Modelling work has shown that 
changes in shape and size of a volcanic edifice strongly affect eruption 
behaviour”. In particular, reduction of overburden and tension allows 
magma batches to pond at higher levels, with a consequent reduction 
of repose times and extent of differentiation. 

Changes in pressure of magma storage similar to those observed at 
Vesuvius, again with the more felsic products associated with the 
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Figure 2 | Time evolution of the pressure of magma storage at Vesuvius for 
the past 20 kyr, as inferred from petrological constraints. a, We show only 
eruptions for which the petrology of erupted products has been studied in 
some detail. The grey field represents the time evolution of the pressure of 
magma storage. The horizontal arrow on the left vertical axis represents the 
approximate location of shallowest level of seismic attenuation identified by 
tomography’. b, Variation of the extent of chemical differentiation with the 
pressure of magma storage (grey field). We take as a differentiation index the 
bulk MgO content of the rock. Because the main fractionating phase 
assemblage is Cpx + Ol, the MgO content of the residual liquid always 
decreases with fractionation. For each eruption we have reported the most 
evolved rock composition belonging to the corresponding volcanic deposit. 
Also indicated are the corresponding temperatures of the magma, assumed 
to represent the topmost part of the emptied reservoir (Table 1). Note that, 
for those eruptions that produced phonolitic magma, the general decrease in 
temperature is also mirrored by a decrease in the abundance of felsic 
derivatives in the erupted products. It varies from near 100%, as in the 
Mercato event, to a few per cent in the case of Pollena, down to 0% for all 
eruptions since 1631. The error bars represent the uncertainty in the 
pressure of magma storage as inferred either from experiments (this work) 
or petrological analysis (ref. 9, 7, 18, 26). 
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deeper reservoirs, have been documented at Mount St Helens (160 to 
300 MPa; ref. 13), albeit occurring over a shorter timescale (4 kyr). 
An increase of the reservoir pressure acts to reduce the flux of magma 
from the deep source”, assisting in protracted cooling and differenti- 
ation; such a feedback mechanism may have been operative at both 
Mount St Helens and Vesuvius. Although the weighted average rate 
of magma supply is estimated” to have remained broadly constant 
over the past 10,000 yr, variations in feeding rates over three orders of 
magnitude, closely associated to variations in eruption styles, have 
been documented during the 1631—44 period”. Therefore the out- 
standing question is whether such changes may have happened dur- 
ing periods preceding important explosive events. 

Our findings have several implications for hazard mitigation at 
Vesuvius. First, numerical models aimed at simulating the dynamics 
of the next eruptions at Vesuvius have so far considered the shallow 
reservoir to have a fixed position in the upper crust**, whereas our 
results show that it may have varied considerably over time. Second, 
models predicting the size of the next likely event are all based on the 
assumption that the magma feeding rates of upper reservoirs have 
remained broadly constant over at least the past 4 kyr. In the light of 
our results, the possibility that the feeding rate has fluctuated, in 
particular before Plinian events, should be considered. Third, it is 
of utmost importance that the type of fluid and/or magma stored at 
8-9km depth is properly identified. Geophysical methods cannot 
distinguish mafic from felsic magmas, being able to detect at best 
the presence of fluids encapsulated in solids. Substantial effort is 
needed to increase the chemical resolution of geophysical surveys. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We investigated the phase equilibria of the four selected phonolites through 
crystallization experiments. We first melted the phonolites at 1 bar and 
1,500 °C to obtain dry and crystal-free glasses, which were then ground fine. 
We prepared experimental charges by loading into gold capsules the powdered 
dry glass together with known amounts of water and CO, (added as silver oxa- 
late). Capsules were welded shut before annealing at high P and T. Experiments 
were mostly done using an internally heated vessel, with Ar-H mixtures as a 
pressurizing gas, and maintaining redox conditions between those of the nickel- 
nickel oxide buffer (NNO) and 1 log fo2 unit above this (NNO + 1). A few low- 
temperature experiments were also done in cold-seal pressure vessels, pressur- 
ized with argon. Redox conditions were continuously monitored with a semi- 
permeable H, membrane placed next to the sample holder. The thermal gradient 
across the sample holder was monitored with three to four inconel-sheathed 
thermocouples and was always less than 2 °C. Altogether, run temperatures and 
pressures are known to within +5 °C and 2 MPa. Most experiments consisted of 
running the four phonolite compositions together, exploring for each a range of 
H,0/CO,j fluid ratios. Typically an experiment consisted of annealing 20 to 30 
charges simultaneously, minimizing any variations in phase assemblages and 
compositions that might have arisen from differences in applied P-T-fiz7. Run 
durations varied according to temperature, between 4 and 28 days. Experiments 
were ended by isobaric quenching. After completion of the experiment, capsules 
were weighed to check for leaks, then opened. Half of the recovered run product 
was mounted in epoxy resin and polished for subsequent optical inspections, 
scanning electron microscopy and electron microprobe analyses. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Starting material and capsule preparation. For each phonolite, several hand- 
sized blocks of pumice were ground in an agate mortar down to a mesh size of 
200-100 jum. Approximately 10 g of powdered pumice was loaded into a platinum 
crucible and melted at 1,500 °C for three hours in air, then ground, and remelted 
for three hours at 1,500 °C in air. The resulting dry glass was then ground down to 
a mesh size of 20 1m, and this powder was used as a starting material for all phase 
equilibrium experiments. The starting glass compositions were checked by elec- 
tron microprobe analyses (see Supplementary Table 1) and compare well with 
published bulk rock analyses of pumices from similar stratigraphic levels, showing 
in particular that the alkali contents of the glasses do not differ significantly from 
that of the original rock. Similarly, the iron content of both glasses and rock 
powders are identical within analytical error, showing that iron loss towards 
the platinum crucible did not occur during atmospheric melting. 

Gold capsules were used (inner diameter 2.5 mm, thickness 0.2 mm, length 
15 mm), welded with a graphite arc welder. Distilled HO was first loaded, then 
silver oxalate as the source of CO, for H,O-undersaturated runs, and then the 
glass powder. After welding, the capsules were left in an oven for a few hours at 
100°C, to ensure homogeneous H,O distribution. We maintained the total 
amount of H,O + CO; constant added to the capsule (3 + 0.5 mg) and also kept 
constant the fluid/silicate ratio (30 + 3 mg of silicate). At any given T—P condi- 
tions and for each phonolite composition, various starting H,O—CO, mixtures 
were explored, with Xy0a defined as HyO/(H2O0 + COz) (in moles) varying in 
the range 1-0.2. Weighing before and after the run allowed us to check for 
capsule leaks at high pressure and temperature, and capsules showing differences 
in weight of less than 0.3 mg were considered as successful. 

Experimental and analytical techniques. Experiments were mostly done with 
an internally heated vessel operating vertically, loaded with Ar-H, mixtures as 
the pressurizing gas, and fitted with an H,-membrane’! to monitor continuously 
the H, fugacity (fjy2). A run at 750 °C was made using a cold-seal pressure vessel, 
pressurized with pure argon which imposes redox conditions at NNO + 3 (3 log 
units above the NNO solid buffer). Each experiment contained up to 28 capsules 
located within the hot spot, with a thermal gradient of less than 2 °C across, the 
capsules sitting on top of the membrane. Runs performed with an Hj membrane 
were isobarically quenched by switching off the power supply while maintaining 
the pressure within + 20 bar of the target value down to a temperature of 300 °C, 
which results in an overall cooling rate of 100 °C per minute in the temperature 
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range 900-500 °C. The run at 750 °C was drop-quenched with a cooling rate of 
100°Cs_'. Run durations varied according to temperature between 4 and 
28 days. The estimated uncertainties in temperature, total pressure and fi. are 
+5 °C, +2 MPa and 0.01 MPa, respectively. 

After the experiments, capsules were checked for leaks, then opened, and half 
of the run product, usually as a single fragment, was embedded in a probe mount 
with an epoxy resin and polished for optical observation, and for electron 
microprobe and scanning electron microscopy analyses. All charges were sys- 
tematically observed by scanning electron microscopy, and the different phases 
present determined by semiquantitative energy-dispersive spectroscopy. 
Electron microprobe analysis was also used to check for consistency in selected 
charges, using analytical conditions as in ref. 15 (see Supplementary Table 2). 

We made a total of 216 phase equilibrium experiments. The general strategy 
was to establish first a complete isobaric section at 200 MPa within the temper- 
ature range 750-900 °C, and then vary pressure at a temperature close to the pre- 
eruptive one, as inferred from isobaric experiments. We thus have established 
complete isothermal sections at 800 °C in the pressure range 100-300 MPa, but 
also at 775 °C in the pressure range 150-250 MPa. For each P-T and bulk com- 
position a range of melt water content was explored. Although the phase rela- 
tionships are shown in projections of T or P-XH2Og, we calculated the melt 
water contents of charges bracketing the most likely pre-eruption conditions by 
using available solubility models for phonolites*’** and the following simple 
relationship: 


_ 0 
fit20,charge = fir20 x XH204 


where fino" is the fugacity of pure water at Pand T, and XH2Og the mole fraction 
of H,O in the coexisting fluid phase. 
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Understanding the limits to generalizability of 
experimental evolutionary models 
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& Laurence D. Hurst* 


Given the difficulty of testing evolutionary and ecological theory 
in situ, in vitro model systems are attractive alternatives’; however, 
can we appraise whether an experimental result is particular to the 
in vitro model, and, if so, characterize the systems likely to behave 
differently and understand why? Here we examine these issues 
using the relationship between phenotypic diversity and resource 
input in the T7—Escherichia coli co-evolving system as a case his- 
tory. We establish a mathematical model of this interaction, 
framed as one instance of a super-class of host—parasite co-evolu- 
tionary models, and show that it captures experimental results. By 
tuning this model, we then ask how diversity as a function of 
resource input could behave for alternative co-evolving partners 
(for example, E. coli with lambda bacteriophages). In contrast to 
populations lacking bacteriophages, variation in diversity with 
differences in resources is always found for co-evolving popula- 
tions, supporting the geographic mosaic theory of co-evolution’. 
The form of this variation is not, however, universal. Details of 
infectivity are pivotal: in T7—E. coli with a modified gene-for-gene 
interaction, diversity is low at high resource input, whereas, for 
matching-allele interactions, maximal diversity is found at high 
resource input. A combination of in vitro systems and appropri- 
ately configured mathematical models is an effective means to 
isolate results particular to the in vitro system, to characterize 
systems likely to behave differently and to understand the biology 
underpinning those alternatives. 

We start by considering a mathematical model tailored to the 
specific biology of the bacterium E. coli and its bacteriophage T7/ 
T3 (for brevity, we refer to T7; we might equally be modelling T3, ref. 
3) but framed in such a way that alternative co-evolving systems 
might also be analysed. The model tracks evolution in initially iso- 
genic populations of co-occurring clonally reproducing bacteria (By) 
and phages (Pp) in the chemostat. Mutation occurs with a small but 
prescribed probability, and the fitness of mutant bacteria and phages 
depend on every component of the system (formally, a genotype-by- 
genotype-by-environment interaction, also known as a selection 
mosaic"). 

Although host and parasites, including bacteria and phages’, are 
often thought to interact along a continuum from ‘gene-for-gene’ to 
‘matching alleles’ °’ (see Fig. 1a, b), neither of these models matches 
the known biology of the E. coli-T7 interaction because T7 phages 
have higher adsorption rates to wild-type E. coli than to contempor- 
ary hosts*?°. Thus, in our initial model, we suppose that the binding 
probabilities between bacteria and phages are graded (see ref. 11; 
Fig. Ic). 

The graded infection mechanism is understandable when the 
details of the biology are known. Relative resistance to these phages 


can be conferred through mutations that truncate lipopolysacchar- 
ides (LPSs) found within the outer membrane, thus preventing 
adsorption of the phage'®’’. These truncations can be shallow or 
deep'®’’. Relative resistance is also conditioned by pleoitropic inter- 
actions between LPS and outer membrane proteins (OMPs) and is 
dependent on mutations in both (Supplementary Information 6.3). 
For simplicity, we assume that there are two character states at two 
loci, L and O, in wild-type bacteria (By). To capture the pleiotropy, 
we assume that mutations at these loci regulate the biosynthesis of 
LPS polymers such that the length of the LPS O antigen correlates 
with the phenotype /= 4 — (2 X L+ O), yielding four phenotypes: 
Bo(L = 0,0 = 0) with / = 4; B,(0,1) with /= 3; B,(1,0) with 1 = 2; and 
B3(1,1) with ]= 1. We term the graded mechanism (Fig. 1c) a ‘modi- 
fied gene-for-gene interaction’ owing to its resemblance to gene-for- 
gene interactions (Fig. 1a). 


a B B, B, Bs 
Py P, P, Ps 
b B B, B, Bs 
Py P, Py Ps 
ec B B, B, Bs 
Py P, Py Ps 


Figure 1 | Infection mechanisms between bacteria (B) and phages (P). 
a-c, The thickness of the lines represents infectivity levels: gene-for-gene 
with intrinsic cost of virulence® (a); matching alleles (b); modified gene-for- 
gene where infectivity is always highest on the ancestral host (c). 
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Assumptions about pleiotropy determine the form of the muta- 
tional matrix M, between the four bacterial types. We have consid- 
ered numerous matrices and find that results are strikingly insensitive 
to M, and M, (Supplementary Information 6.3). Mutations in wild- 
type phage (Po) occur on one locus with four possible alleles giving 
rise to one of three types, denoted P; (where iis from 1 to 3). 

The core of the E. coli-T7 model is a 4 X 4 matrix (®) that defines 
the relative infectivities of each phage strain to each bacterial type: 


ie es 


®=10 Ww Vv Br |B 
00 PY By | B 
0 0 0 Av/ Bs 


where v < 2 represents the change in adsorption rate caused by the loss 
of a single sugar from bacterial LPS complex and 2 < 1 is the corres- 
ponding change of adsorption rate caused by alterations in the struc- 
ture of phage tail-fibre protein (Supplementary Information 2.3.1). 

Wealso incorporate two well-established trade-offs: increasing the 
range of resistance to phages leads to a decrease in growth rate'*”° 
and increasing the number of hosts that a phage can infect comes at a 
reproductive cost through a combination of trade-offs with adsorp- 
tion rate and burst size'*””. 

To predict bacterial densities we then use equation (2): 


ds 

Gp = SoS) en S)B" 

d 

° = M,(n(S):B) — (@P)-B— DB (2) 
< = M,(B-(@"B)-P) — DP 


where B denotes the vector of four bacterial densities and P denotes 
the vector of four phage densities. The first equation of (2) describes 
the rate of change of resource concentration in the chemostat S, with 
D representing the dilution rate and Sp representing resource con- 
centration in the input vessel. The consumption of resources is mod- 
elled through Michaelis-Menten bacterial growth function p and 
resource conversion rate c whereas phage production is represented 
by a vector of burst sizes f (latent period was not explicitly modelled). 
The information regarding bacterial and phage mutations is embed- 
ded within 44 matrices M, and M,, respectively, whereas gp" 
represents the transpose of the adsorption matrix ® (for further 
description of the model, see Supplementary Information 2). 

We fine-tuned the model by using experimentally observed mean 
rank ordering of bacterial types, obtained as follows. We co-evolved 
populations of E. coli and phages in chemostats and then evaluated 
the phenotypic diversity of the phage-resistant hosts and phage den- 
sity. We screened T7-resistant hosts as B,, B, and B; on the basis of 
resistance or sensitivity to a series of reference bacteriophages 
(Table 1). From the experimental data, we estimated v to be 0.636 
and 2 to be 0.94, within the bounds of prior expectations. 

The model predicts important differences between different envir- 
onments (Fig. 2c). First, with resource input around 101g ml”! of 


Table 1| Bacterial phenotypic diversity 


Bacteria Phage 
T7 WT T4 T2 Tula 
Bo wild type S S S S 
By R 5 S R 
Ba R R S $ 
B3 R R R R 


Shown is the bacteriophage screen used to designate host phenotypes. R, resistant; S, sensitive. 
The bacteriophage screen determines where mutations probably occurred in the T7-resistant 
bacteria. Bacteriophage T4, mutation LPS; bacteriophage T2, mutation ompF or LPS; 
bacteriophage Tula, mutation ompF. 
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glucose, the experimental results should be more variable than under 
high resource input. Thus, we predict that the same bacteria should 
be found at more similar frequencies in high resource replicates; this 
is seen (all data, Wilcoxon test, P= 0.0015; day 17 data, P= 0.03; 
Fig. 3a). Similarly, the model correctly predicts a higher degree of 
variation between resource levels than between replicates with the 
same resource level (Wilcoxon test, P = 0.003). 

The model also predicts higher phage densities in the higher 
resource input experiment (Fig. 4), which is observed (Wilcoxon test, 
P= 0.0003; controlling for bacterial type, P = 0.02; Fig. 3b). At low 
resource input, phage type P, is predicted to be in greatest abund- 
ance, followed by P3, with other types present at much lower levels 
(Fig. 4c). Given that both P, and P; have highest adsorption rate on 
B,, the model predicts type B, would have higher rates of infection 
than its competitors. This prediction qualitatively agrees with our 
experimental findings although, given the rarity of B,, we could not 
establish significance (Fig. 3b). In contrast, at high resource input the 
phage type P; is predicted to be most abundant (Fig. 4c). Because this 
type has higher adsorption rates on B, than B;, the model predicts 
that B, bacteria would be most infected, again in agreement with 
observation (Wilcoxon test, P = 0.008; Fig. 3b). 

Given the concordance between theory and observation described 
above, we conclude that our deterministic mathematical model is fit 
for purpose. Next we consider the expected outcome if the matrix @ is 


a ~ Bacteria: gene-for-gene 
on 
x 
€ 
o 
Qa 
2 
oO ‘ 
a B, (wild type) 
ee 
O 
o 
Q 10° 10! 102 108 
Resource supply, Sp (ug mi-') 
b . ; 
_ Bacteria: (perfectly) matching alleles 
oO 
Kg 
£ 
82 
tl 
84 
> B, (wild type) 
£ | 
5 0 1 1 
Q 10° 10! 102 108 
Resource supply, Sp (ug mi“) 
c 
S Bacteria: modified gene-for-gene 
% 2.5 
E20 
® 
O14.5 
2 
1.0 ; 
= 5 By (wild type) 
7) 
6 O 
Q 10° 10! 102 108 
Resource supply, Sp (ug mi’) 
Figure 2 | Bacterial diversity at steady state as a function of resource input, 


as provided by the mathematical model for different infection mechanisms. 
a, A gene-for-gene model with costs of infection and virulence (infection 
matrix ® motivated by ref. 6, with parameter k = 1/2 and burst sizes 

Bo = 304, 6, = 153, By = 153, B3 = 72). b, Matching alleles®, as found in 
lambda—E. coli using four equal burst sizes of 304. c, Modified gene-for-gene 
model. All other parameter values are given in Supplementary Table 1; 
bacterial densities are denoted B;, with i taking values from 0 to 3 and Bo 
denoting wild type. We computed these curves taking Sp from the minimal 
value required to support phages up to 1,000 ug ml '. 
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specific to alternative host—parasite interactions anywhere along the 
continuum from gene-for-gene to matching alleles*”'*'**°. 
Importantly, in all instances of matching allele models, the system is 
predicted to behave differently from the modified gene-for-gene 
model presented here, with high diversity observed at high resource 
input (for discussion see Supplementary Information 6.1; a specific 
example is shown in Fig. 2b and Supplementary Fig. 8). The inter- 
action between lambda and E. coli, in contrast to T7, is a form of lock 
and key mechanism'® with phages evolving progressively towards 
increased affinity for the host receptor’, hence this is an instance of 
a matching-allele-like interaction (Fig. 1b). Permitting weak infectiv- 
ity to non-matching types does not alter the conclusion that diversity 
should be high at high resource input (see Supplementary 
Information 6.1). Certain gene-for-gene type matrices, a class consid- 
ered common in many host-parasite interactions®", can also give this 
result (Fig. 2a). However there are other matrices that might be 
deemed gene-for-gene that give the alternative result (see 
Supplementary Information 6.2). 

More generally, we can show that as resource input increases from 
low to high, we observe two classes of outcome: a monotonic form as 
predicted for matching-allele-like interactions (for example, with 
lambda phages) in which diversity of bacteria is highest under high 
resource input, and the inverted U-shaped form exemplified by T7 in 
which diversity is maximal at intermediate resource input. The extent 
to which diversity is below the maximum is dependent on the precise 
form of @ and f. All models predict that the diversity of co-evolving 
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Figure 3 | Experimentally derived bacterial diversity and phage abundance 
as a function of resource input. a, Diversity of bacterial phenotypes. Error 
bars, s.e.m. b, The abundance of phages on each bacterial type (= s.e.m.) 
from day 17 of the experiment. p.f.u., plaque-forming units. 
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hosts and parasites should vary with differences in resource input (for 
example, Fig. 2a—c). This contrasts with evolution in the absence of 
phages, where there is always no change in bacterial diversity with 
resource input. Because different environments probably provide 
different resource inputs, creating a selection mosaic, co-evolution 
of phages and bacteria could drive between-environment differences 
in diversity, as conceived by the geographic mosaic theory of co- 
evolution’. The passage to a position of stasis at high resource input 
and the low diversity seen in the T7 case are not particular to assump- 
tions about the number of alleles. So as long as the matrix @ is square 
and invertible, the number of alleles has no effect on the available 
spectrum of diversity properties resulting from the mathematical 
model (see Supplementary Information 3). 

Why is diversity in our study maximal at intermediate resource 
input? For phages to persist after lysis they need to be able to re-infect 
bacteria. At very low nutrient levels (Sy < 1) bacterial density is so low 
that re-infection is unlikely, so phages cannot persist. Consequently 
the fastest growing bacteria alone are found. As resource supply 
increases (10 > Sy > 1) bacterial density increases, leading to a zone 
where intrinsic bacterial growth advantage favours By and By, 
whereas greater resistance to phages favours B, and B;. With phages 
not dominating the system, this balance potentially enables all four 
bacterial types to be maintained and for the outcome to be sensitive 
to So. For Sy > 10, bacterial growth and density are both high, but Bo 
and B, are both killed by phages. With bacteria acting essentially as 


a Phage: gene-for-gene 


P, (wild type) 


Density (virions per m 


10° 10! 102 108 
Resource supply, Sp (ug mi) 


b Phage: (perfectly) matching alleles 
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Figure 4 | Phage diversity at steady state as a function of resource input 
for different infection mechanisms. a, A gene-for-gene model with costs of 
infection and virulence (infection matrix ® motivated by ref. 6, with 
parameter k = 1/2 and burst sizes fy = 304, f, = 153, Py = 153, f3 = 72). 
b, Matching alleles®, as found in lambda-E. coli using four equal burst sizes 
of 304. c, Modified gene-for-gene model. Phage densities are denoted by P;, 
where i takes values from 0 to 3 and P; denotes the phage type that can infect 
all bacterial types. We computed these curves taking Sy from the minimal 
value required to support phages up to 1,000 ,1.gml ' (see Supplementary 
Table 1 for parameter values). 
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machines converting glucose to phages, these two relatively sensitive 
types can no longer persist. The resultant diversity is then a balance 
between differences in growth rate and differences in phage resistance 
of B, and B;. Increasing bacterial growth rates are kept in check by 
increasing death rates, so bacterial density changes little. In contrast, 
in some alternative models, such as matching alleles, we do not 
necessarily see the removal of By and B, because the ancestral types 
are not sensitive, hence diversity remains high. Given the above 
explanation, it is perhaps not surprising in retrospect that what is 
found for T7—E. coli interactions need not be true for other biologic- 
ally viable modes of host—parasite co-evolution. These results show 
how appropriately framed mathematical models aligned with experi- 
mental analysis can obviate the need to presume typicality of one 
model within a class. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

The models. The model is based on systems of ordinary differential equations 
that generate a dissipative dynamical system with a genotype-by-genotype-by- 
environment structure. The model was parameterized with data on E. coli and 
T7 (Supplementary Information 5). Long-term diversity was computed using a 
standard Newton-continuation algorithm and applied to the model in steady- 
state form. 

The experiment. Thirty-millilitre communities were inoculated with isogenic 
strains of E. coliand of T7 in chemostats. High resource (1,000 pg ml | glucose) 
and low resource (10 1gml_! glucose) communities were established. Samples 
of the phage populations and T7-resistant hosts were isolated after 150 bacterial 
generations of the experiment. T7-resistant colonies were isolated by taking 10 jl 
from each community, plating it with 50 ll of the ancestral strain of T7 on agar 
plates and incubating the combined sample at 37°C overnight (24h). Each 
colony was streaked on an agar plate to remove any residual T7 present in the 
cells and then grown overnight in the same medium as used in the pertinent 
community. T7-resistant colonies were screened using a series of phages that 
target the LPS and specific OMPs (Table 1). The bacteriophage screen deter- 
mined whether changes in the resistance cells had affected LPSs and/or OMPs. 
We determined the abundance of phages on different bacterial types present in 
the communities by adding 30 ul of chloroform to 1,000 tl of a sample taken 
from each community and vortexing the mixture to kill any bacteria that were 
present. One hundred microlitres of each sample of the phage population was 
plated on a lawn of each bacterial isolate to determine the abundance of phages 
on each of the three host phenotypes. Phages were plated on bacterial isolates 
from the same chemostat from which they originated. The ‘efficiency of plating’ 
was our measure of phage abundance. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

The models. The model is based on systems of ordinary differential equations 
that each generate a dissipative dynamical system with a genotype-by-genotype- 
by-environment structure’. The model was parameterized with data on E. coli 
and T7 (Supplementary Information 5), and we concluded that there exists a 
globally attractive state of equilibrium densities that can be approached in an 
oscillatory manner. Thus, one can summarize long-term diversity by plotting 
resource input So versus the equilibrium densities of bacterial and phage types 
computed using a standard Newton-continuation algorithm implemented in 
Matlab and applied to the model in steady-state form. 

The experiment. Thirty-millilitre communities were inoculated with isogenic 
strains of E. coli and of T7 in chemostats. Two types of communities were 
established by manipulating the input of limiting nutrients for the bacteria: high 
resource (1,000 pg ml! glucose; three communities) and low resource 
(10 pg ml ‘glucose; two communities). Samples of the phage populations and 
T7-resistant hosts were isolated after the initial invasion of the resistant mutants 
and after the host and parasitoid co-evolved for more than 150 bacterial genera- 
tions of the experiment (initial sample, high resource = 19, low resource = 11; 
final sample, high = 11, low = 12 bacterial colonies across all chemostats). See 
ref. 21 for average population sizes. 

Phenotypic diversity of resistant hosts. T7-resistant colonies were isolated by 
taking 10 ul from each community, plating it with 50 ul of the ancestral strain of 
T7 (titre of approximately 1 X 10°) on agar plates, and incubating the combined 
sample at 37 °C overnight. Note that measuring the phenotypic diversity of the 
resistant hosts guarantees that selection has occurred, and thus any phage that 
can attack the hosts must be host-range mutants. Each colony was then streaked 
on an agar plate to remove any residual T7 present in the cells and grown 
overnight in the same type of liquid medium as that used in the original experi- 
ment (that is, either high or low resources). Freezer stocks of each culture were 
then stored in glycerol at —80 °C for future use. 

T7-resistant colonies were then screened using a series of phages that target the 
LPS and specific OMPs (Table 1). The presence of LPSs is involved in mainten- 
ance of cell integrity and impermeability whereas OMPs are involved in uptake 
of nutrients into the cell and in outer membrane stability. The subscripts of the 
four types (By—B;) refer to the number of LPS-targeting reference phages to 
which the bacterial type is resistant (see Table 1) and also orders the types 
according to their growth kinetics, with By having the highest and B; the lowest 
growth rate (see Supplementary Information 5). 


nature 


Each bacterial isolate was grown overnight in the appropriate medium (high 
or low resource) and then streaked across 20 tl of each reference phage that had 
been dried on an agar plate to assess resistance. In combination, these screens 
allowed us to determine bacterial phenotypes in the high and low resource 
communities. The proportions of each phenotype at the start and end of the 
experiment were then averaged over time. 

Abundance of phages on different bacterial phenotypes. We determined the 
abundance of phages on different bacterial types present in the communities by 
adding 30 tl of chloroform to 1,000 ul of a sample taken from each community 
and vortexing the mixture to kill any bacteria that were present. One hundred 
microlitres of each sample of the phage population was plated on a lawn of each 
bacterial isolate to determine the abundance of phages on each of the three host 
phenotypes (B,, B, and B;). Phages were also plated on ancestral bacteria (Bp). 
The number of phage plaques was consistently higher on Bp. Phages were plated 
on bacterial isolates from the same chemostat from which they originated (5-7 
isolates per chemostat), and we used the ‘efficiency of plating’ (the number of 
plaques on each host) as a measure of phage abundance. 

Data analysis. We examined the prediction that there should be higher repeat- 
ability in experimental outcome at high resource input, for each of three bac- 
terial types (B,, B,, B;) by considering the modulus of the difference in the 
frequency of each type in each replicate experiment in a given resource level. In 
all replicates at high resource input there is no difference in the frequency of 
each bacterial type. At low input the mean difference in frequency between 
replicate experiments is 0.21 + 0.08 (s.e.m.), which is significantly greater than 
seen at high resource input (all data: Wilcoxon test P= 0.0015; day 17 data: 
P=0.03). 

We asked whether there is more variation between levels than within by 
considering the modular difference in frequency of the same bacterial type 
between resource input levels, and asked whether it is greater than the differ- 
ences observed within resource levels, as predicted by the model: the within 
resource level mean modular difference is 0.1 + 0.03 (s.e.m.), which is lower 
than the mean modular differences of frequencies observed at day 17 between 
the same bacterial types at difference resource levels (mean modular difference 
in bacterial frequency between resource levels is 0.37 + 0.13: Wilcoxon test 
P=0.003). 


21. Forde, S. E., Thompson, J. N. & Bohannan, B. J. Gene flow reverses an adaptive 
cline in a coevolving host-parasitoid interaction. Am. Nat. 169, 794-801 (2007). 
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High bacterivory by the smallest phytoplankton in the 


North Atlantic Ocean 


Mikhail V. Zubkov! & Glen A. Tarran 


Planktonic algae <5 pm in size are major fixers of inorganic carbon 
in the ocean’. They dominate phytoplankton biomass in post- 
bloom, stratified oceanic temperate waters’. Traditionally, large 
and small algae are viewed as having a critical growth dependence 
on inorganic nutrients, which the latter can better acquire at lower 
ambient concentrations owing to their higher surface area to 
volume ratios**. Nonetheless, recent phosphate tracer experiments 
in the oligotrophic ocean’ have suggested that small algae obtain 
inorganic phosphate indirectly, possibly through feeding on bac- 
terioplankton. There have been numerous microscopy-based stud- 
ies of algae feeding mixotrophically®’ in the laboratory*”® and 
field''"*, as well as mathematical modelling of the ecological 
importance of mixotrophy’’. However, because of methodological 
limitations’® there has not been a direct comparison of obligate 
heterotrophic and mixotrophic bacterivory. Here we present direct 
evidence that small algae carry out 40-95% of the bacterivory in the 
euphotic layer of the temperate North Atlantic Ocean in summer. A 
similar range of 37-70% was determined in the surface waters of the 
tropical North-East Atlantic Ocean, suggesting the global signifi- 
cance of mixotrophy. This finding reveals that even the smallest 
algae have less dependence on dissolved inorganic nutrients than 
previously thought, obtaining a quarter of their biomass from bac- 
terivory. This has important implications for how we perceive 
nutrient acquisition and limitation of carbon-fixing protists as well 
as control of bacterioplankton in the ocean. 

We carried out the study on board the Royal Research Ship 
Discovery in the central temperate North Atlantic Ocean at 58.2- 
60° N and 18.7—22° W (Supplementary Fig. 1) between 30 July and 
19 August 2007. Bacterivory by planktonic plastidic, phototrophic 
protists (algae) and aplastidic, heterotrophic protists <5 um in size 
was compared in 13 experiments using samples collected from the 
depths of either 7 m (surface mixed layer, 9 stations) or 47 m (ther- 
mocline, 4 stations). A supplementary study of bacterivory (at 20 m, 
3 stations) was performed on board the same ship in the tropical 
North-East Atlantic Ocean at 12.6-22°N and 27-33°W 
(Supplementary Fig. 2) on 21-30 January 2008. 

The experimental approach, developed on laboratory cultures 
allowed the determination of the proportion of bacterioplankton 
biomass (pulse-chase labelled with *°S$-methionine and *H-leucine), 
which was assimilated by protists. The chase, with thousand-fold 
higher concentrations of non-labelled tracer analogues compared 
with the tracer pulses, effectively stopped direct uptake of radiolabel- 
led molecules by all microbial cells. To quantify indirect acquisition 
of radiotracers by the dominant protist groups through bacterivory, 
flow cytometric sorting of pulse-chase labelled microbes was used. 
Cells representing the major microbial planktonic groups 
(Supplementary Fig. 3)—aplastidic protists (~5 jm) as well as large 
(~5 um), medium (~3 um) and small (~2 pm) plastidic protists— 
and bacterioplankton were flow cytometrically sorted. 


17,18 
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The cells were sorted from samples collected at two to four time 
points. From statistically significant differences (t-test, P< 0.05) in 
cellular radioactivity at these times (Supplementary Figs 6 and 7), we 
were able to calculate bacterioplankton biomass assimilation by prot- 
ist cells. To compare assimilation rates at different stations, the time 
differences in protist cell radioactivity were divided by the corres- 
ponding mean radioactivity of an average bacterioplankton cell from 
the same grazing experiment and presented as bacterioplankton cell 
equivalents assimilated by a protist cell per hour (Fig. 1a). 
Population-specific bacterioplankton assimilation of flow-sorted 
protist groups was determined by multiplying assimilation of an 
average cell by the abundance of the group (Fig. 1b, c). 

Although during the chase period the retention of *H-leucine and 
*°$-methionine tracers by bacterioplankton cells was similarly good 
(Supplementary Figs 5-7), the assimilation rates of bacterioplankton 
biomass by protist cells, determined using the *’S tracer, were con- 
sistently higher than the assimilation rates determined using the *H 
tracer: from 2.5 times for aplastidic protists to 4 times for large and 
small plastidic protists. Presumably, the *H-multiple-labelled part of 
the leucine molecule was more readily metabolized by protists during 
prey digestion than *°S-labelled methionine. As a result, we used the 
statistically more robust *°S tracer data to calculate and to compare 
assimilation rates of bacterioplankton biomass by different groups of 
protists. Because some of the **S-labelled molecules, taken up by 
protist cells, could also be metabolized and the 35S tracer released 
by cells, the calculated assimilation rates provided conservative esti- 
mates of the rates of protist bacterivory. 

Aplastidic protists assimilated bacterioplankton biomass at a rate 
equivalent to 1.5—5.0 average bacterioplankton cells per protist cell 
per hour (Fig. 1a). Being specialized bacterivores, aplastidic protists 
had the highest bacterivory rates among planktonic protists both in 
the surface mixed layer and the thermocline: on average it was 13 
times higher (P<0.001) than small plastidic protists, 8.3 times 
higher (P<0.005) than medium plastidic protists and 3.9 times 
higher (P<0.001) than large plastidic protists in the temperate 
waters. Considering that cell sizes of aplastidic and large plastidic 
protists were similar, they probably required similar cell biomass to 
be synthesized for a cell division. Aplastidic protists should derive 
this biomass entirely from bacterivory. Hence, the large plastidic 
protists obtain about 25% of their biomass from bacterivory, given 
the above rates. Also, in the temperate waters, large plastidic protists 
showed 2.3 times higher bacterivory rates in the thermocline 
(P<0.03), becoming more bacterivory-dependent at depth when 
compared to the surface waters. The bacterivory rates of aplastidic 
protists in the surface mixed layer and in the thermocline were stat- 
istically similar, and the same was true of small plastidic protists. 

Although the cellular bacterivory rates of plastidic protists were 
lower than the cellular bacterivory rates of aplastidic protists (Fig. la), 
the former were more abundant (Fig. 1b) so that the cumulative 
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Figure 1| Bacterivory rates and abundance of protist groups. Comparison 
of bacterivory by protist groups in the surface mixed layer and at the 
thermocline in the temperate waters and in the surface mixed layer in the 
tropical waters of the North Atlantic Ocean (latitude, degrees N) based on 
3°§-methionine pulse-chase tracing and bacterioplankton cell equivalents. 
The groups are: aplastidic protists (Aplast) and large, medium and small 
plastidic protists (Plast-L, Plast-M and Plast-S, respectively). a, Cellular 
bacterivory rates. b, Abundance of protist groups. c, Population bacterivory 
rates. Error bars indicate single standard deviations of average values of nine 
(surface) or four (thermocline) repeated experiments, carried out in the 
temperate waters. A single experiment was carried out at each of the three 
latitudes in the tropical waters; the error bars indicate single standard 
deviations of average values of 3—4 replicated measurements of either protist 
bacterivory or protist abundance, that is, experimental errors of 
measurements. Determination of bacterivory of the Plast-M group in the 
thermocline in the temperate waters was not practical because of the low 
abundance of the group combined with the low cellular rates of tracer 
assimilation. The Plast-M group was not pronounced in the tropical waters. 
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bacterivory rates of plastidic protist populations were comparable to 
the bacterivory rates of the aplastidic protist population (Fig. 1c). The 
summed bacterivory rates of plastidic protist populations were either 
equal to, or higher than, the bacterivory rates of aplastidic protist 
populations. Thus, populations of plastidic protists, which domi- 
nated phytoplankton in the temperate waters (the <5 um fraction 
accounted for >80% of total phytoplankton chlorophyll, M. Moore, 
personal communication), were responsible for 40-95% of total bac- 
terivory; on average it was statistically similar in the surface mixed 
layer and in the thermocline, representing 51 + 11% (mean + stand- 
ard deviation of nine experiments) and 61 + 16% of bacterivory 
(mean + standard deviation of four experiments). Similarly, popu- 
lations of plastidic protists were responsible for 53 + 17% (mean + 
standard deviation of three experiments; 37-70% range) of total 
bacterivory in the tropical surface waters. 

Although taxonomic identification of the dominant protists 
<5 tm that comprised the sorted groups is beyond the scope of this 
communication, we expect mixotrophic haptophytes to be abund- 
ant. However, we do not exclude that other common protists—for 
example, small prasinophytes, which grow as obligate phototrophs in 
nutrient-rich, laboratory cultures—may be mixotrophs in nutrient- 
depleted, oceanic waters and feed on ‘unculturable’ bacterioplank- 
ton. Making a parallel with studies of marine cyanobacteria, until 
significant uptake of amino acids was demonstrated in the open 
ocean” Prochlorococcus were also considered to be obligate photo- 
trophs. There could be similar trophic surprises among protists. 

From a broader perspective, bacterivory can provide plastidic cells 
with concentrated nutrients, which are readily available for growth 
on digestion. Assuming that the nitrogen (N) content of an 
average bacterioplankton cell is 3.5 fg”, bacterioplankton (1.7 + 
0.5 X 10° cellsml-!; mean + standard deviation of 13 measure- 
ments) formed a reliable nitrogen pool of approximately 
0.3 umol N17', which was comparable to a micromolar pool of inor- 
ganic nitrogen in the stratified surface layer of the temperate North 
Atlantic in summer. By tapping into the bacterioplankton nitrogen 
pool, the mixotrophic cells acquire a competitive edge over obligate 
phototrophic cells even when the inorganic nutrients are not strongly 
depleted, for example in the temperate waters or in the vicinity of the 
Cape Verde Islands. 

In the euphotic layer, mixotrophs could also efficiently compete 
with heterotrophs, as has been observed in fresh water'’. In the tem- 
perate North Atlantic the high abundance of bacterioplankton 
sustained a sizeable population of aplastidic protists (0.51 + 0.37 x 
10° cells ml '; mean + standard deviation of 13 measurements), which 
showed more efficient cell predation than plastidic protists (Fig. la). 
Although the average abundance of aplastidic protists was only 6% of 
the sum of the abundance of plastidic protists, the former were 
responsible for up to 60% of the bacterivory, supporting the view that 
specialization pays dividends. However, if the ecological success of a 
population is measured not by its efficiency but by its abundance 
(Fig. 1b), then mixotrophic plastidic protists control planktonic 
microbial communities of surface waters in the temperate open ocean 
and probably in the tropical waters as well (Fig. 1c). 

Despite being the main control of bacterioplankton abundance, the 
combined bacterivory by both plastidic and aplastidic plankton 
accounted for only 0.25 + 0.15% of the bacterioplankton standing 
stock per hour in the temperate waters and for 0.13—0.8% in the 
tropical waters. Given these low values, it is not surprising why it has 
been so challenging to develop a technique for determining in situ rates 
of bacterivory by planktonic protists in the open ocean*'”*. We have 
for the first time, to our knowledge, measured comparatively the bac- 
terivory rates of open-ocean phototrophic protists and heterotrophic 
protists, fed on ambient bacterioplankton, and in doing so we 
have shown the large contribution of phytoplankton in harvesting 
bacterioplankton, and have challenged the assumption of total 
dependence of phytoplankton on inorganic nutrients. 
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METHODS SUMMARY 


Pulse-chase labelling. For each experiment a sample of 240 ml sea water was 
accurately placed into a 250 ml glass bottle cleaned with 10% hydrochloric acid. 
In all experiments 1-[*°S]methionine (specific activity 37TBqmM ', GE 
Healthcare) was added at 0.25 nM final concentration. In the initial four experi- 
ments in the temperate waters, carried out with surface water samples, methio- 
nine was the single tracer. In the latter nine dual tracer experiments, 
L-[4,5--H]leucine (specific activity 5.96 TBq mM!) was added at 0.5 nM final 
concentration. After 1h incubation in the dark at in situ temperature, 0.25 uM 
and 0.5 uM final concentrations of non-radioactive L-methionine and L-leucine 
were added to chase pulses of the radioactive amino acids in synthesized micro- 
bial proteins by sharply reducing the specific radioactivity of the tracer molecules 
(Supplementary Fig. 5). The sample was incubated for an additional hour before 
commencing the measurements of the amount of bacterioplankton biomass, 
pulse-chase labelled with 35S-methionine and °H-leucine, which was assimilated 
by protists between 2h and 5h. Subsamples of 120 ml were fixed with 1% (w/v) 
paraformaldehyde (PFA) final concentration after 2 h and 5 h. On two occasions, 
pulse-chased microbial dynamics of tracers was monitored during the entire 
incubation period (Supplementary Fig. 5), with bacterioplankton and protist 
cells flow-sorted from samples collected at four time points (Supplementary Fig. 
6). In the tropical waters, one experiment using L-[*°S]methionine (specific 
activity 43.5TBqmM |, PerkinElmer) as the single tracer was carried out at 
each location with subsamples fixed after 2h and 8h. 

Flow cytometric sorting. Bacterioplankton cells were flow-sorted from uncon- 
centrated, SYBR Green I DNA-stained samples”. Protists (Supplementary Fig. 3) 
were generally flow-sorted from 0.8-11m concentrated samples*. Radioassaying 
was performed*”’ using an ultra-low-level liquid scintillation counter (1220 
Quantulus, Wallac). 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 
Sampling. Seawater samples were collected before dawn with 101, trace-iron- 
free Niskin bottles mounted on a titanium conductivity-temperature—depth 
profiler. 
Cell enumeration. Abundances of bacterioplankton and __protists 
(Supplementary Fig. 3) were determined by flow cytometry (FACSort, Becton 
Dickinson) in samples, fixed with 1% (w/v) paraformaldehyde (PFA) final con- 
centration and stained with SYBR Green I DNA dye™*”*. Abundances of plastidic 
protists were also determined in live, unstained samples’*”’. The counts of 
unstained and stained plastidic protists correlated with a close to 1:1 relationship 
(Supplementary Fig. 4)*°. Multifluorescence 0.5 um reference beads (fluoresbrite 
microparticles, Polysciences) were used in all analyses as an internal standard for 
both fluorescence and flow rates. The absolute concentration of beads in the 
stock solution was determined using syringe pump flow cytometry”’. 
Flow cytometric sorting. Pulse-chase-labelled, PFA-fixed samples were stored at 
4°C for microbial flow cytometric sorting, which was carried out within 10h. 
Bacterioplankton cells were flow-sorted from SYBR Green I DNA-stained, 
unconcentrated samples”'’** using a FACSCalibur flow cytometer (Becton 
Dickinson). Cells representing the protist groups—aplastidic protists as well 
as large, medium and small plastidic protists (Supplementary Fig. 3)—were 
flow-sorted from unconcentrated samples, collected in the tropical waters, and 
from concentrated samples, collected in the temperate waters. To concentrate 
protist cells, samples of 110 ml sea water, fixed with 1% PFA, were amended with 
0.05% pluronic solution (Sigma) final concentration. Samples were then gently 
filtered through 0.8-11m pore-size polycarbonate filters, diameter 25mm 
(Whatmann), housed in Swinnex filter holder units (Millipore) using a syringe 
pump KDS-230 (KD Scientific) equipped with 60-ml plastic syringes. The con- 
centrated cells were washed off filters and resuspended in 1.8 ml of the unfiltered, 
fixed sample before being stained with SYBR Green I and then flow-sorted. The 
FACSCalibur was set at single-cell sort mode (the highest sorting purity of the 
instrument) and the target cells were gated (Supplementary Fig. 3) and flow- 
sorted at a rate of 1-250 particles s_'. Sorted cells were collected onto 0.2-um 
pore-size polycarbonate filters and washed twice with deionized water. 

Radioactivity retained on filters was provisionally assayed using a liquid scin- 
tillation counter Tri-Carb 3100 (PerkinElmer) on board the ship. Accurate radio- 
assaying of filters with single and dual tracers was done using an ultra-low-level 
liquid scintillation counter 1220 Quantulus (Wallac). The latter counter uses a 
logarithmic analogue-to-digital converter, which effectively expands the low 
energy end of the spectrum and facilitates more effective deconvolution of the 
two spectra. Tritium (°H) and *°S counting efficiencies and spillover of the *°S 
into the *H counting window were corrected for using a quench-dependent 
calibration. Disintegrations per minute (d.p.m.) were calculated to correct for 
the radioactive decay. At least three proportional numbers of cells were sorted 
from 0.2 X 10°, 0.4 X 10° and 0.6 X 10° cells to 20 X 10°, 40 X 10° and 60 X 10° 
cells, and the mean cellular content of tracers was determined. 

The total microbial uptake of tracers was determined in samples used for flow- 
sorting by filtering triplicate sub-samples of 150 il, 300 pl and 450 pil onto 0.2-14m 
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pore-size polycarbonate filters, washed twice with deionized water and radio- 
assayed as described above. The total microbial uptake rates of *H-leucine and 
*5S-methionine after 2h pulse-chase were 6.7 + 3.7% (n=9) and 4.3 + 1.9% 
(n= 13; mean + standard deviation) of the added amount of the two tracers, 
respectively. 

Statistically significant differences (t-test, P<0.05) of cellular radioactivity 

(Supplementary Fig. 7) at the sampling times (2h and 5h in temperate waters; 
2h and 8h in tropical waters) were used for calculation of bacterioplankton 
biomass assimilation by protist cells. To compare assimilation rates at different 
stations, the time differences in protist cell radioactivity were divided by corres- 
ponding mean radioactivity of an average bacterioplankton cell and presented as 
bacterioplankton cell equivalents assimilated by a protist cell per hour, consider- 
ing linearity of protist label acquisition (Supplementary Fig. 6). Population- 
specific bacterioplankton assimilation of flow-sorted protist groups was deter- 
mined by multiplying assimilation of their average cell by the abundance of the 
group. 
Monitoring quality of flow-sorting. Before starting to sort radiotracer-labelled 
cells, the sorter alignment was checked by sorting one type of beads from a 
mixture of two 0.5 ,tm beads with different yellow-green fluorescence. The sorted 
material was 99.8% enriched with the target beads; the sorted bead recovery was 
98.8 + 0.9% (n= 7; mean + standard deviation). Two radiotracer budget con- 
trols were used to monitor sorting precision throughout the cruise. First, the 
tracer radioactivity of an average bacterioplankton cell was multiplied by the 
concentration of bacterioplankton in the sample. The resulting total bacterio- 
plankton population radioactivity was compared with the tracer radioactivity of 
particulate material, collected from the same sample directly onto a 0.2-um 
pore-size filter. The two data sets correlated with a close to 1:1 relationship for 
both *H and *°S tracers (Supplementary Fig. 8a, b), validating the high accuracy 
of flow cytometric counting and sorting. Second, we compared the tracer radio- 
activities of the total bacterioplankton population and the sum of the two main 
bacterioplankton subpopulations. The cells with low nucleic acid (LNA) and 
high nucleic acid (HNA) content were sorted in parallel with average bacterio- 
plankton cells. The tracer radioactivities of the two subpopulations were calcu- 
lated by multiplying the mean cellular radioactivities of a LNA cell or a HNA cell 
by the corresponding LNA or HNA cell abundances. The relationship between 
the radioactivities of the total bacterioplankton population and the sum of the 
two subpopulations was also very close to 1:1 for both *H and *°S tracers 
(Supplementary Fig. 9a, b), corroborating the high precision of flow-sorting. 


F-tests and t-tests were used, respectively, for comparison of variance and 
means of various data sets. 
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Neural correlates, computation and behavioural 
impact of decision confidence 


Adam Kepecs’, Naoshige Uchida’”, Hatim A. Zariwala’’ & Zachary F. Mainen’* 


Humans and other animals must often make decisions on the basis 
of imperfect evidence’. Statisticians use measures such as P values 
to assign degrees of confidence to propositions, but little is known 
about how the brain computes confidence estimates about deci- 
sions. We explored this issue using behavioural analysis and 
neural recordings in rats in combination with computational 
modelling. Subjects were trained to perform an odour categoriza- 
tion task that allowed decision confidence to be manipulated by 
varying the distance of the test stimulus to the category boundary. 
To understand how confidence could be computed along with the 
choice itself, using standard models of decision-making**, we 
defined a simple measure that quantified the quality of the evid- 
ence contributing to a particular decision. Here we show that the 
firing rates of many single neurons in the orbitofrontal cortex 
match closely to the predictions of confidence models and cannot 
be readily explained by alternative mechanisms, such as learning 
stimulus—outcome associations’ '°. Moreover, when tested using a 
delayed reward version of the task, we found that rats’ willingness 
to wait for rewards increased with confidence, as predicted by the 
theoretical model. These results indicate that confidence esti- 
mates, previously suggested to require ‘metacognition””” and 
conscious awareness!*"*, are available even in the rodent brain, 
can be computed with relatively simple operations, and can drive 
adaptive behaviour. We suggest that confidence estimation may be 
a fundamental and ubiquitous component of decision-making. 

Rats were trained on a two choice odour mixture categorization 
task (Fig. la). On each trial, a binary mixture of two pure odorants 
(A, caproic acid; B, 1-hexanol) was delivered at one of several con- 
centration ratios (Fig. 1b), which were randomly interleaved from 
trial-to-trial’°. Choices were rewarded at the left choice port for mix- 
tures A/B > 50/50 and at the right choice port for A/B < 50/50 
(Fig. 1b). By varying the distance of the stimulus to the category 
boundary (50/50) we could vary the difficulty of the decision 
(Fig. 1c, d). Although the reward contingencies were deterministic, 
subjects experienced varying degrees of decision uncertainty due to 
imperfect perception of stimuli and/or knowledge of the category 
boundary. 

To explore the neural correlates of decision confidence, we 
recorded single neuron activity in the orbitofrontal cortex (OFC; 
Supplementary Fig. 1), a brain region implicated in decision-making 
under uncertainty'**°. We reasoned that neural activity related to the 
subject’s confidence in the outcome of a choice should occur while 
the subject is anticipating the trial outcome, and therefore focused 
our analysis on this delay period (Fig. 2a). The firing rates of many 
OFC neurons were modulated by stimulus difficulty during the anti- 
cipation period. Figure 2b, c shows the activity of a neuron that fired 
more intensely following more difficult decisions. By replotting the 
same data as a function of the choice accuracy associated with each 


stimulus type, it can be seen that this neuron fired more vigorously 
when the likelihood of an upcoming reward was lower (Fig. 2d). A 
large fraction of OFC neurons, like this example, fired more intensely 
for stimuli closer to the category boundary (120/563 at P< 0.05, 
Wilcoxon signed-rank test). A smaller fraction (66/563) showed 
the opposite tuning, firing at a higher intensity for easy stimuli, those 
far from the category boundary (Fig. 2e, f). 

The observed modulation of firing rate by stimulus difficulty is 
consistent with previous findings that the response of many OFC 
neurons correlates with the expected values associated with reward 
predictive cues”"®. Surprisingly, however, when we compared correct 
and incorrect choices for the same stimulus (for example, the 68/32 
mixture), we found that many neurons showed different firing rates 
even before the outcome was delivered. Figure 3a, b shows an 
example of a neuron that tended to fire more when the rat had 
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Figure 1| Odour mixture categorization task. a, Schematic of the 
behavioural paradigm. To initiate a trial, the rat enters the central odour port 
and after a pseudorandom delay of 0.20.5 s a mixture of odours is delivered. 
Rats respond by moving to the left or right choice port, where a drop of water 
is delivered after a 0.3—2 s waiting period for correct choices. b, Stimulus 
design. c, Performance of one rat discriminating between mixtures of caproic 
acid (A) and 1-hexanol (B) in a single session. Error bars (s.e.m.) are hidden 
by markers. Colours are used to represent odour mixtures, with different 
blue and green blends representing different odour mixture ratios. d, Choice 
accuracy as a function of odour mixture. Data across three rats are plotted as 
mean + s.e.m. 
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committed an error than when it was correct, despite the fact that the 
outcome was not yet revealed to the subject. The same phenomenon 
could also be seen as a difference in the average behavioural accuracy 
when the neuron was firing at high compared to low rates (see 
Supplementary Fig. 2a). Similar to this example, a large fraction of 
neurons fired at a higher rate in incorrect trials (‘error trials’) com- 
pared to correct trials within a given stimulus type (46/317 neurons 
for 56/44 mixtures and 86/563 for 68/32 mixtures at P< 0.05, per- 
mutation test, Fig. 3d-f; Supplementary Figs 2b and 3c). 
Interestingly, for easier stimuli the difference in firing rates between 
correct and error trials was larger (Fig. 3; Supplementary Fig. 3d). A 
second, smaller population of neurons (21/317 for 56/44 mixtures 
and 50/563 for 68/32 mixtures at P< 0.05, permutation test) had an 
analogous pattern of activity, but fired more in anticipation of cor- 
rect rather than incorrect outcomes (Supplementary Fig. 4). 
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Figure 2 | Graded representation of stimulus difficulty in orbitofrontal 
cortex. a, Timing of outcome anticipation period. Entry into the choice port 
is recorded using the interruption of the photo-beams within each port. The 
delivery of water is pseudo-randomly delayed, with the earliest onset varying 
between 0.3 s and 1s and the latest offset from 0.8 s to 2s after entry, 
according to a uniform distribution with varying parameters in each session. 
The anticipation period ends at the first possible time of reward delivery, and 
thus ranges from 0.3 s to 1 s across sessions. Firing rates are calculated either 
during the initial 0.4 s of the anticipation period or the entire period if it was 
shorter. b, Activity of an example neuronal unit. Raster plots represent 
neural activity, with each row corresponding to a single trial and each tick 
mark to a spike. Forty trials are shown in each plot with the post-stimulus 
time histogram (PSTH) overlaid (smoothed with a Gaussian filter, 

s.d. = 25 ms). Neural activity is aligned to the timing of entry into the choice 
port. Blue ticks represent the time of reward delivery. Trials for different 
stimuli were interleaved in the sessions but grouped into different panels 
according to stimulus difficulty, with stimuli and performance indicated 
above. c, Mean firing rate of cell in b as a function of stimulus identity. Rates 
are calculated during the outcome anticipation period (0.3 s window 
beginning at the time of entry into the choice port). Error bars, s.e.m. across 
trials. d, Mean firing rate as function of mean accuracy grouped by stimulus 
identity. e, Mean-normalized firing rate as a function of stimulus identity for 
the population of neurons with higher firing rates in error trials (Wilcoxon 
test, P< 0.05). f, As e but for the population of neurons with higher firing 
rates in correct trials (Wilcoxon test, P< 0.05). 
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These firing patterns appear paradoxical for a prediction made on 
the basis of overall stimulus—outcome associations. However, reward 
predictions may be generated by a dynamic learning process based on 
recent reinforcement history*’~’. To test this idea, we used a more 
powerful multiple linear regression model to try to predict the firing 
rate ofa given trial based on the history of recent reward outcomes and 
other externally observable variables (the stimulus and choice direc- 
tion). This analysis revealed that although a subset of OFC neurons do 
carry information about past trial events, these account for a relatively 
small fraction of the firing rate variance compared to what can be 
explained by the anticipated current trial outcome (Supplementary 
Fig. 5; for details see Methods). Therefore, the signals we observed in 
OFC neurons could not be readily explained as reward expectancy 
based on either a simple average stimulus—reward association or more 
complex predictions based on reinforcement history. 

In principle, the probability of a correct trial outcome could be 
estimated based on a subjective measure of confidence about the 
decision. We hypothesized that a useful confidence metric could be 
calculated by measuring the reliability and consistency of the values 
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Figure 3 | Orbitofrontal neurons anticipate trial outcome. a, b, Firing rate 
of a single neuron aligned to the time of entry into the choice port. Trials are 
grouped by stimulus difficulty (a, 44/56 and 56/44 odour mixture ratio; 

b, 32/68 and 68/32) and trial outcome (correct, orange and cyan; error, red 
and blue). Shading represents s.e.m.; note there are few 68/32 error trials. 
Only activity occurring before the onset of water delivery and choice port 
exit is averaged into the PSTH. After the outcome anticipation period (0.5 s 
in this session) the PSTH curves are dashed, signifying a time period when in 
some trials rats experienced reward delivery, although post-reward firing is 
never actually included. Note that the separation between correct and error 
trials begins before entry into the choice port but after the animal leaves the 
odour sampling port. c, d, Mean-normalized firing of negative outcome 
selective neurons (those with increased firing rate in error trials during the 
anticipation period) is plotted the same way as a, b. Shading represents s.e.m. 
across neurons. Dashed curves as in a, b. e, f, Outcome preference for the 
population of OFC cells during the outcome anticipation period. Outcome 
preference is calculated using ROC analysis (see Methods). Colour bars 
represent significant selectivity (permutation test, P< 0.05); red indicates 
neurons with increased firing rates in incorrect (‘error’) trials (negative 
outcome selectivity, 46/317 neurons); green indicates neurons with 
increased firing rates in correct trials (positive outcome selectivity, 22/317 
neurons); grey bars, not significant. 
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of the internal variables that contributed to the decision. To explore 
this idea, we constructed a simple model for the categorization task 
based on the comparison of the perceived stimulus value and the 
recalled category boundary (Fig. 4a; see Methods for details). In this 
model, the choice depends on whether the stimulus sample, 5;, is 
smaller or larger than the category boundary, b;. This comparison 
yielded an average choice function similar to that observed behaviou- 
rally (Fig. 4b; compare Fig. 1c). To estimate the confidence about this 
choice, we propose to measure the quality of the evidence in this 
model using the distance between the stimulus and memory samples, 
d; = |s;-b;|; the larger the distance, the more reliable should be the 
decision. We found that after a simple transformation, d; can indeed 
provide a veridical prediction of the likelihood of a successful out- 
come, ‘decision confidence’, 6; = f(d;), or the likelihood of a failure, 
‘decision uncertainty’, 0; = 1 — 0; (Fig. 4c). Similar algorithms can 
also yield useful confidence estimates in other decision models. For 
example, in a two-alternative ‘race’ model, an instance of a class of 
models based on the accumulation of evidence**, decision confid- 
ence can be calculated from the difference between two decision 
variables at the time a decision is reached (Supplementary Fig. 6; 
Supplementary Information). These modelling results demonstrate 
that confidence estimates derived solely from the decision variables 
in the current trial can provide good estimates of the expected 
decision outcome across trials. 

We next looked for specific predictions—patterns of firing rates— 
that would arise from theoretical confidence estimates. We noticed that, 
when plotted as a function of stimulus type and trial outcome, decision 
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uncertainty, a; shows a characteristic and somewhat counterintuitive 
pattern, namely opposing V-shaped curves for correct and error choices 
(Fig. 4d): (1) for correct choices, o; decreases with distance from the 
category boundary; (2) for a given stimulus, error trials are associated 
with higher o; than correct trials; (3) the difference in ¢; for error and 
correct trials increases as the stimulus becomes easier. These patterns are 
robust to model details and do not depend on the relative contributions 
of stimulus versus memory noise or on the precise choice of the trans- 
form function, f (Supplementary Fig. 7). In addition, the same pattern 
of confidence estimates are produced by decision models based on 
integration of evidence (Supplementary Fig. 6). 

The dependence of OFC neuronal activity on stimulus type and 
trial outcome closely matched the predictions of confidence esti- 
mates derived from decision models (Fig. 4e—h). First, individual 
OFC neurons showed the predicted dependence on the distance of 
the stimulus to the category boundary as well as the predicted differ- 
ence between correct and error trials (Fig. 4e). A similar pattern held 
at the population level (Fig. 4g, 133/563 negatively-tuned neurons, 
all stimuli pooled at P<0.05, permutation test; see also 
Supplementary Figs 3, 8). These patterns were qualitatively different 
from those expected from left/right modulation of stimulus select- 
ivity (Supplementary Fig. 3). Second, the probability of correct trial 
outcome varied with the firing rate of individual neurons (Fig. 4f), 
and at the population level (Fig. 4h), as predicted (Fig. 4c). This 
analysis also showed that the highest firing rates were associated with 
near chance performance (50% reward probability), as expected if 
these neurons signalled lack of confidence rather than incorrect per- 
formance (0% reward probability; see Methods for details). The 
opposite patterns held for the positive outcome selective OFC popu- 
lation (105/563 neurons for all stimuli pooled at P< 0.05, permuta- 
tion test; Supplementary Fig. 4). 

It is possible for the experimenter observing OFC neurons to pre- 
dict individual trial outcomes, but can rats use such information 
behaviourally? We tested the ability of rats to provide a behavioural 
report of confidence using a modified version of the task in which we 
encouraged rats to give up waiting for uncertain rewards by increas- 
ing the delay to reward delivery and permitting subjects to reinitiate a 


Figure 4 | Confidence estimation in a decision model and by OFC neurons. 
a, Schematic of a model for category decisions. Each odour mixture stimulus, 
as well as the memory for the category boundary, is encoded as a distribution 
of values. In each trial a stimulus, s;, and memory of the boundary, b;, are 
drawn from their respective distributions. A choice is calculated by 
comparing the two samples (s; < b;), and a confidence value is estimated by 
calculating their distance (|s; — b;|). Incorrect choices result from noise, 
represented in the model by the width of the stimulus and category boundary 
distributions. See Methods for details. b, Example psychometric function of 
the model, replicating the high choice accuracy of rats for pure odours and 
decreased accuracy for mixtures near the imposed the category boundary. 
c, Mean accuracy of model choices as a function of decision uncertainty. The 
uncertainty estimate, o, is transformed from the distance between the 
stimulus and boundary samples (¢; = 1 — tanh(|s; = bi )), see Methods). 

d, Mean decision uncertainty estimates generated by the model as a function 
of stimulus and trial outcome. Note that the model (or a subject) has access 
only to a stimulus sample and not the stimulus type (for example, 56/44) (see 
Supplementary Information for an explanation of the pattern of uncertainty 
estimates.). e, Firing rate of an example neuron (same unit as Fig. 3a, b) 
during the outcome anticipation period as a function of odour stimulus and 
trial outcome. Error bars are s.e.m. across trials. f, Mean choice accuracy as a 
function of the firing rate for the same unit in e. Firing rates were binned and 
the mean accuracy was calculated for each range of firing rates. Error bars 
represent standard errors based on the binomial distribution of outcomes. 
g, Mean normalized firing rate of negative outcome selective population 
(negative outcome preference index across trials with all stimuli pooled at 
P< 0.05, permutation test) during the anticipation period. h, Mean accuracy 
as a function of the firing rate for the same neuron population as in g. Firing 
rates were binned for individual neurons and the mean accuracy was 
calculated for each range of firing rates. These curves were normalized to a 
maximal firing rate of 1 and averaged. Error bars represent s.e.m. across 
neurons. 
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trial (Fig. 5a). While waiting at the choice port, the decision whether 
to stay and wait for a possible reward or to go and reinitiate the trial 
could benefit from an estimate of the confidence in the original 
decision. Indeed, we found that rats preferentially aborted uncertain 
trials. Like the neural responses in OFC, these response patterns 
closely agreed with the predictions of the decision confidence model 
(Figs 5b, c and 4d). Therefore rats not only show a neural correlate of 
decision confidence but they can use such information in subsequent 
decisions to guide adaptive behaviour. 

The patterns of neural activity and behaviour we observed suggest 
that when a decision is made the brain not only makes a choice but 
also generates an evaluation about the quality of evidence that con- 
tributed to the decision. We liken this to the way P values are assigned 
to statistical statements. Our interpretation of the data rests on two 
results: first, we defined a mechanism for computing confidence in 
simple decision models and showed that this produced a close fit to a 
non-trivial pattern of neural and behavioural data; second, we ruled 
out alternative models for the data, principally ones based on learn- 
ing. Confidence estimates based on internal decision variables pro- 
vide useful information that is not readily gained by observing the 
past relationships between externally observable stimulus, response 
and outcome variables. Intuitively, this is possible because the 
observable result of a decision, the choice, is only a partial distillation 
of the information entering the internal decision process. Computing 
decision confidence essentially requires calculating how ‘close a call’ 
was the choice or how well the evidence was in agreement. When 
decision ‘noise’ arises from sources internal to the brain, this process 
is inherently subjective (accessible only to the subject). More form- 
ally, decision confidence can be expressed as the variance measured 
across the set of decision variables contributing to a single trial (see 
Supplementary Information). Two different classes of decision 
model yielded very similar results, suggesting a degree of generality 
to our description. Nevertheless, it will be important to examine the 
properties of other methods for estimating confidence. 

A variety of results suggests that a key function of OFC is to generate 
reward predictions based on stimulus-reward associations’ *°. Our 
data support and extend this idea by showing that OFC neurons signal 
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Figure 5 | Behavioural use of decision confidence. a, Schematic of the 
reinitiation task. Reward delivery was pseudo-randomly delayed between 2 
and 8s (uniform distribution) after the rat’s choice was registered. Incorrect 
choices were signalled with an error tone delivered at the end of the 8 s delay. 
There was a minimum delay of 2s from the time of the choice before rats 
could initiate a new trial. b, Probability of reinitiation for a single rat plotted 
as a function of odour stimulus and trial outcome. Error bars represent 
s.e.m. across trials. Entry into the odour port within 2s of aborting was 
considered a reinitiation. c, Mean probability of reinitiation for 4 rats as a 
function of odour stimulus and trial outcome. Error bars represent s.e.m. 
across rats. 
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outcome predictions derived from a different source, specifically, 
from internal variables contributing to a perceptual decision on a 
given trial. In addition to predicting expected rewards, OFC has also 
been implicated in signalling outcome risk or variance’*”°. Because in 
a two-alternative psychophysical decision task the expected reward 
and its variance are closely related, our data are consistent with both 
functions and further experiments will be needed to distinguish 
between these alternatives. It also remains to be determined whether 
OFC neurons drive the reinitiation behaviour displayed by rats (Fig. 5) 
or other behaviours contingent on confidence estimates. Indeed, 
decision confidence signals could be useful for a variety of functions, 
including controlling exploration™*”’, modulating learning rates”® and 
focusing attention’””*. 

Bayesian theory suggests that uncertainty estimates must be incor- 
porated into neural computations for optimal behaviour”. Humans 
and other primates clearly have the ability to assess and act on the 
degree of uncertainty or confidence in their beliefs about the 
world’''*°, but it has been argued that this might be a sophisticated 
‘metacognitive’ capacity requiring self-awareness'*’* and a neural 
architecture specific to primates''. Our results show that rodents 
possess the ability to act on their degree of belief in a decision’* 
and demonstrate that estimating the confidence in a choice is little 
more complex than calculating the choice itself. It is likely that con- 
fidence estimates for memories or other beliefs'’”*° could be derived 
in an analogous fashion. We suggest that the computation of sub- 
jective confidence may be a core component of decision-making that, 
like subjective value signals’"'°”'”’, is important to a wide range of 
behaviours and their neural substrates. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Male Long-Evans hooded rats were trained to perform an odour categorization 
task for water reward. Behavioural testing was controlled by custom software 
written in Matlab (Mathworks) using data acquisition hardware (National 
Instruments) to record the port signals and control the valves of the olfactometer 
and water-delivery’”. 

Rats were implanted with custom-made microdrives in the left orbitofrontal 
cortex (3.5 mm anterior to bregma and 2.5 mm lateral to midline). Extracellular 
recordings were obtained with six independently movable tetrodes using the 
Cheetah system (Neuralynx) and single units were isolated by manually cluster- 
ing spike features with MClust (A. D. Redish). 

We focused our analysis on the ‘reward anticipation period’ while rats 
remained at one of the choice ports. This excluded spikes that occurred during 
or after water valve actuation on correct trials; on error trials, no feedback was 
present. To determine how well neural activity predicted the upcoming outcome 
(reward/no reward), we used receiver operating characteristics (ROC) analysis to 
calculate an outcome preference index (OP) that measures how well an ideal 
observer can predict the outcome from the knowledge of the firing rate from trial 
to trial. This index varies from — 1 to 1 with the sign denoting whether a neuron 
fires more for rewarded (correct, wt) or unrewarded (error, —) decisions: 


OP =2(ROC grea — 0.5); ROC rea = | P(feorect =f)P(faror<f)af where feorrect 


and ferror refer to the distribution of firing rates during the reward anticipation 
period in correct and error trials respectively. Statistical significance was evaluated 
using a permutation test, where trial order was pseudo-randomlly shuffled 200 times 
to yield a P value. 

All procedures involving animals were carried out in accordance with 
National Institutes of Health standards and were approved by the Cold Spring 
Harbor Laboratory Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 


Here we describe the behavioural and physiological methods used in this study 
and explain the analyses presented in the main text. 

Behavioural task. The behavioural box contains a panel of three ports: the 
central port for odour delivery (‘odour port’), and two ports on each side 
(‘choice ports’) for water delivery (Fig. la). Entry and exit from the ports was 
detected based on an infrared photo-beam located inside each port. Odours were 
mixed with pure air to produce a 1:20 dilution at a flow rate of 1] min | usinga 
custom-built olfactometer’’. 

Rats self-initiated each experimental trial by introducing their snout into a 
central port where odour was delivered (Fig. la). After a variable delay, drawn 
from a uniform random distribution of 0.2-0.5 s, a binary mixture of two pure 
odorants, caproic acid and 1-hexanol, was delivered at one of 4-6 concentration 
ratios (100/0, 68/32, 56/44, 44/56, 32/68, 0/100; Fig. 1b) in pseudorandom order 
within a session. After a variable odour sampling time up to 1 s, rats responded by 
withdrawing from the central port, which terminated the delivery of odour, and 
moved to the left or right choice port (Fig. 1a). Choices were rewarded according 
to the dominant component of the mixture, that is, at the left port for mixtures 
A/B < 50/50 and at the right port for A/B > 50/50 (Fig. 1b). We introduced a 
variable reward delay period after entry into the choice port. For correct choices, 
reward was delivered between at least 0.3s after entry into the choice port and 
sometimes up to 2 s (in individual sessions the delays were uniformly distributed 
with the onset ranging from 0.3-0.8 s and the offset to 1-2 s). Outcome selectivity 
calculations used firing rates calculated over the first 0.4s of the reward anti- 
cipation period. In a few sessions the reward anticipation was 0.3 s (e.g. Fig. 2c, 
d); in those sessions the entire reward anticipation period was used. 

This task allowed us to control the distance of each stimulus to the category 
boundary and hence systematically manipulate the difficulty of individual cate- 
gorization problems (Fig. 1d). Intuitively, this task is analogous to categorizing 
colours along a continuous spectrum (for example, blue/green, Fig. 1b). For 
colour blends in the middle, the answer depends on a semi-arbitrary convention 
of colour category boundaries. Similarly, our training protocol enforced the 50/ 
50 odour category boundary, which is semi-arbitrary, as the pure odours do not 
have equal intensity. 

Reinitiation task. In this version of the task, the delay to reward was increased to 
between 2 and 8s (uniform random distribution). Errors were signalled with an 
auditory beep at 8s and punished with an additional 4s time-out. After a 2s 
mandatory wait from the entry into a choice port and before water or auditory 
feedback was provided, subjects were allowed to abort trials by exiting the water 
port. Entry into the odour port within 2 s of aborting was considered as ‘reinitia- 
tion’. The stimulus ensemble consisted of 75% easy (95/5, 80/20 mixtures: 
92 + 4% accuracy, s.e.m across rats) and 25% difficult (53/47, 51/49 mixtures: 
55 +2% accuracy) stimuli so that rats could expect to encounter an easier 
stimulus after reinitiating a new trial. The expectation of a rat to receive reward 
by staying at the choice port should be proportional to its confidence about the 
first choice (Fig. 4d) while the expectation to receive reward by reinitiating a new 
trial should be fixed (because the new stimulus is not predictable). Therefore the 
relative value of reinitiating is predicted to increase as confidence drops, with 
approximately the same dependence on stimulus and outcome as given by the 
model (Fig. 4c). The exact value depends on the actual delays and the subject’s 
temporal discounting function. 

Neural data collection and analysis. Rats were implanted with custom-made 
microdrives in the left orbitofrontal cortex (3.5mm anterior to bregma and 
2.5mm lateral to midline) as described previously’! (Supplementary Fig. 1). 
Extracellular recordings were obtained using six independently adjustable 
tetrodes for recording. Electrodes were advanced each recording day to sample 
an independent population of cells across sessions. The placement of electrodes 
was estimated by depth and confirmed with histology. Neural and behavioural 
data were synchronized by acquiring time-stamps from the behavioural system 
along with the electrophysiological signals. Data analysis was performed using 
Matlab (Mathworks). 

For Fig. 2e, f, confidence-modulated neurons were selected by performing a 
non-parametric, Wilcoxon signed-rank test on firing rates during the reward 
anticipation period for correct versus error trials. Neurons with significant 
(P<0.05) firing rate differences were separated into two populations based 
on whether their mean firing rate was higher for correct or error trials. We then 
plotted the maximum normalized firing rate averaged for each neural popu- 
lation as a function of stimulus mixture ratio. We used this selection criterion 
because by not using information about the stimulus it does not impose a specific 
shape on the tuning curves. Other selection criteria, such as significant rate- 
accuracy correlations (for example, Fig. 2d), yielded similar results. 

Multiple linear regression analysis. We considered the possibility that a pre- 
diction of upcoming trial outcome might be made on the basis of recent reward 
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history and other observable task variables. For example, if the average 
performance fluctuated due to changes in attention or motivation and OFC 
neurons tracked the recent history of trial outcomes, it could lead to a differential 
prediction of correct versus error trials when averaged over the entire session. In 
this scenario, outcome selectivity would arise because the present trial’s expected 
outcome is correlated with the recent trials’ outcomes. Although we did not 
observe prominent performance fluctuations, we wanted to test this and related 
possibilities directly. We used multiple linear regression in an attempt to predict 
the firing rate of a given trial based on the history of recent reward outcomes and 
experimental variables (stimulus type and choice direction). Specifically we 
fitted the firing rates during the reward anticipation period to the following 
model: 


=3 =3 
RATE, = = 0 S;=0 +02 Cr=0 — +> [eS PS BR Oh t+Y 
k=0 k=0 

where S,— represents the stimulus difficulty of the current trial (t = 0), which is 
assumed to be learned through long-term experience with a given stimulus; C,=o 
represents the choice of sides (left or right, L or R) in the current trial, which is 
known to influence the firing rate of OFC neurons*™”*, The variable Or repre- 
sents outcomes of the current trial and past three trials (t= —1, —2, —3), 
separated according to the side where the reward was received, again to account 
for the known selectivity of rodent OFC neurons*'”*. The coefficients %; and a 
measure the influence of the stimulus difficulty and the choice, By_, and pr_, 
measure the influence of current and past trial outcomes, and y captures the 
mean rate not accounted for by other variables. 

The model was fitted using a least-square error criterion with singular value 
decomposition (SVD). In some cases the problems were ill-conditioned and 
therefore we also tried ridge regression to obtain more stable solutions. For this 
analysis, the optimal regularization parameter was chosen by generalized cross- 
validation”’. The results of both analyses essentially agreed and therefore we 
report the results from SVD estimated regression models. The statistical signifi- 
cance of regression coefficients was determined using a permutation test by 
pseudo-randomly shuffling trial order for the variable of interest**. The data 
were shuffled 1,000 times to yield a P value for the permutation test. 

Supplementary Fig. 5a shows the coefficients of this model fit to the neuron 
shown in Fig. 3a, b. Error bars show standard deviations estimated using leave- 
one-out-bootstrap*’ and filled circles show significant values at P< 0.05 based 
on a permutation test. This neuron had significant selectivity for the upcoming 
outcome, Bes for both choice sides, as well as for the previous outcome, pe ii 
to a much smaller degree, while the influence of past outcomes, Bee 5.43 was 
not significant. Leaving out all past outcomes, om 1,-2,-3=9 did not signifi- 
cantly increase the prediction error (P< 0.05, permutation test). 

This analysis was repeated on the population of 133 neurons (Fig. 4g, h) that 
were deemed to be negative outcome selective (pooling trials across all stimuli) 
based on ROC analysis at P< 0.05. Supplementary Fig. 5b shows the number of 
neurons (grey bars) and the mean value of significant regression coefficients 
(circles, P> 0.05). Overall, 121 neurons had significant Bees coefficients for 
the current outcome and 70 neurons had significant pi’ _, coefficients for the 
outcome of the previous trial for at least one side. Only four neurons carried past 
outcome information for at least one side for all three trials back. Comparison of 
the average value of the significant coefficients for current and past trial out- 
comes (Supplementary Fig. 5b, circles) shows that even when past trial outcomes 
had significant coefficients the average value of their weights was only half those 
for the current trial. 

We also performed an analysis to test whether including the history of recent 
outcomes improves the model fit. To do this, we compared the full model to one 
in which the coefficients fy:8_, _, _, were set to zero and used a permutation 
test to compare the mean prediction errors for the full and reduced model. To 
obtain a conservative estimate (that is, allow the best chance for inclusion of 
history terms to increase performance) we did not compensate for the increased 
complexity of the full model. This analysis showed that for only 12 of 116 
neurons did the inclusion of past outcome information, ae 1—» signifi- 
cantly reduce the prediction error (P< 0.05, permutation test). Moreover, the 
reduction in error was small, with an average <3% improvement for the full 
compared to the reduced (current-trial-only) model. 

In summary, we conclude that although a subset of OFC neurons do carry 
information about past outcomes, past trial events account for a relatively small 
fraction of the firing rate variance compared to what can be explained by the 
anticipated current trial outcome. 

Outcome selectivity analysis. Orbitofrontal cortex is known to signal outcome 
expectations’, and an apparent prediction of outcome might arise from a 
combination of stimulus and side selectivity. If firing rates encoded the stimulus 
difficulty (Fig. 2) and in addition were modulated by the choice side*!”’ one 
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would expect (1) outcome preference would be inverted across choice sides, and 
(2) outcome selectivity would be equal or weaker for easier compared to more 
difficult stimuli. A cartoon of this scenario is shown in Supplementary Fig. 3b, 
with both an additive and a multiplicative component to the choice side modu- 
lation. In contrast, the uncertainty model makes the opposite predictions 
(Supplementary Fig. 3a and Fig. 4d). Although the average tuning curve for 
negative outcome selective neurons are similar to what is expected for a repres- 
entation of uncertainty (Fig. 4g), we wanted to test these predictions on a neu- 
ron-by-neuron basis. We used the outcome preference index (OP) to measure 
whether the firing rates are higher or lower for error trials, and the unsigned 
version of this measure, the outcome selectivity index (OS = |OP|), to measure 
whether how strongly firing rates signal different outcomes. These measures are 
based on signal detection theory and quantify the difference between the firing 
rates for error and correct trials (see Methods Summary for details). Statistical 
significance was estimated using a 200-fold permutation test*’ at P< 0.05. Note 
that for these analyses trials had to be subdivided according to several stimulus 
types and for many neurons there were few error trials available to reliably 
compare conditions. An insufficient number of error trials can result in either 
spurious selectivity values due to noise and/or low significance values. 

First we tested whether the direction of outcome preference was concordant 
across sides (that is, regular arrows in Supplementary Fig. 3a, b). We used 310 out 
of 563 neurons for which there were more than 5 error trials for each of 32/68 and 
68/32 stimuli. From these neurons 116 showed outcome selectivity across all 
stimuli, but only 19 were significantly selective for both 32/68 and 68/32 mix- 
tures when considered separately. 85% (16/19) of neurons had concordant out- 
come preference values, and the preference values were significantly correlated 
across sides (1 = 0.66, P< 0.05; Supplementary Fig. 3c). Next we tested whether 
outcome selectivity was stronger for easy stimuli (32/68 and 68/32 mixtures) 
compared to more difficult ones (44/56 and 56/44 mixtures; see dashed arrows in 
Supplementary Fig. 3a, b). Out of 317 neurons with 56/44 trials, 131 were 
selective across all stimuli but only 23 were significant for both easy and difficult 
mixtures when considered separately. For 91% (21/23) of these neurons, out- 
come selectivity was stronger for easier stimuli (Supplementary Fig. 3d). These 
analyses support the uncertainty model (Supplementary Fig. 3a) and are not 
consistent with the hypothesis that choice side-modulation of stimulus encoding 
neurons produces an apparent outcome selectivity (Supplementary Fig. 3b). 

Next we conducted an additional analysis to show how well individual neu- 
rons conform to the firing patterns expected for decision confidence across the 
entire recorded OFC population. We used OP to measure whether the firing 
rates are higher or lower for error versus correct trials across 32/68, 44/56, 56/44 
and 68/32 stimuli. In addition, we calculated a stimulus difficulty selectivity 
index (DI) to measure whether firing rates are higher or lower for correct choices 
in difficult trials (32/68, 44/56, 56/44 and 68/32 stimuli) compared to easy trials 
(0/100 and 100/0 stimuli). Again, both measures are derived from the area under 
the ROC from signal detection theory and statistical significance was estimated 
using a 200-fold permutation test at P< 0.05. Supplementary Fig. 8 shows DI as 
a function of OP across the entire population. Out of 563 neurons, 83 were 
significant for both measures, 85 for OP alone, 105 for DI alone and 290 were 
not significant at P< 0.05. The selectivity measures were correlated (CC = 0.75 
at P<0.05) across the entire population. This analysis shows that across the 
population without any preselection there is a good correlation between out- 
come preference (selectivity for correct/error choices) and stimulus difficulty 
preference (selectivity for more/less difficult stimuli) as expected for a decision 
confidence signal. 

Interpretation of negative outcome selectivity: error signal or uncertainty? 
The observed selectivity of neural activity for the upcoming outcome might arise 
if, after executing a choice, extra sensory or memory information enters 
decision-making circuits and causes the realization that an error occurred even 
before obtaining feedback. According to this interpretation the negative out- 
come selective population of OFC neurons would signal error“ instead of uncer- 
tainty. In contrast, the highest observed firing rates were associated with near 
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chance level performance and not errors (Fig. 4g, f). To test this more rigorously, 
we asked whether an ideal observer could obtain better performance than the 
experimental subject if it could switch choices based on the firing rate after the 
choice and before feedback is provided. In all but one negative outcome selective 
neuron (1/133), the highest firing rates (top 5% of trials) were associated with 
chance level performance (within the 95% confidence interval). Therefore nega- 
tive outcome selectivity does not imply that OFC neurons are actually able to 
predict error trials but rather that high firing rates predict near chance level 
performance consistent with an uncertainty signal. 

Confidence model. We model the stimulus as the log ratio of the odour mixture 


with additive Gaussian noise: si= logy +Ystim in each trial i, where 


NstimEN (0,0stim). The boundary is fixed at 0 with additive noise, bi = 7bouns, 
where Myound€N(0.bound). The choice is computed by comparing stimulus 
and boundary, choice; = {left|s;< bj; right|s;>b;} The distance between the 
stimulus and boundary, d;=|s;— b;|, provides an estimate of decision confid- 
ence. Other distance metrics, such as Euclidian distance, are also suitable. This 
distance measure can be calibrated and linearized to produce a veridical estimate 
of outcome probabilities. We did not attempt to systematically calibrate con- 
fidence but found that sigmoid functions provide a good approximation (see 
also Supplementary Information). Therefore we define ‘decision confidence’, 
6, = fld;) = tanh(d;) and its opposite ‘decision uncertainty’ as ¢;= 1 — 6;. For 
the simulations in Fig. 4 we chose the stimulus and boundary noise to be equal, 
Opound = Fstim = 0.5, but we note that the results are dependent only on the total 
noise (sum of the variances) not their relative contribution (see Supplementary 
Fig. 7). Therefore, the model has a_ single effective parameter, 


noise = \/ Feound + aim that determines the slope of the psychometric function, 
leaving no free parameters with respect to confidence estimates (Supplementary 


Fig. 7). 
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Large recurrent microdeletions associated with 


schizophrenia 
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Reduced fecundity, associated with severe mental disorders’, 
places negative selection pressure on risk alleles and may explain, 
in part, why common variants have not been found that confer risk 
of disorders such as autism’, schizophrenia*® and mental retarda- 
tion*. Thus, rare variants may account for a larger fraction of the 
overall genetic risk than previously assumed. In contrast to rare 
single nucleotide mutations, rare copy number variations (CNVs) 
can be detected using genome-wide single nucleotide polymorph- 
ism arrays. This has led to the identification of CNVs associated 
with mental retardation*” and autism’. In a genome-wide search 
for CNVs associating with schizophrenia, we used a population- 
based sample to identify de novo CNVs by analysing 9,878 trans- 
missions from parents to offspring. The 66 de novo CNVs iden- 
tified were tested for association in a sample of 1,433 
schizophrenia cases and 33,250 controls. Three deletions at 


1q21.1, 15q11.2 and 15q13.3 showing nominal association with 
schizophrenia in the first sample (phase I) were followed up in a 
second sample of 3,285 cases and 7,951 controls (phase II). All 
three deletions significantly associate with schizophrenia and 
related psychoses in the combined sample. The identification of 
these rare, recurrent risk variants, having occurred independently 
in multiple founders and being subject to negative selection, is 
important in itself. CNV analysis may also point the way to the 
identification of additional and more prevalent risk variants in 
genes and pathways involved in schizophrenia. 

The approach we used here was to use a large population-based 
discovery sample to identify de novo CNVs, followed by testing for 
association in a sample of patients with schizophrenia and psychoses 
(phase I) and finally replicating the most promising variants from 
phase lina second larger sample (phase II). The discovery phase, where 
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we searched for de novo CNVs, enriches for those regions that mutate 
most often. If the CNVs identified are in very low frequency in the 
population despite relatively high mutation rate (>1/10,000 meiosis), 
they are likely to be under negative selection pressure. Such variants 
may confer risk of disorders that reduce the fecundity of those affected. 

To uncover de novo CNVs genome-wide we analysed data from a 
population-based sample (2,160 trios (two parents and one 
offspring) and 5,558 parent—offspring pairs, none of which was 
known to have schizophrenia; Supplementary Table 1), providing 
information on 9,878 transmissions. Of the 66 de novo CNVs iden- 
tified, 23 were flanked by low copy repeats (LCRs) and nine had a 
LCR flanking only one of the deletion breakpoints. Of the remaining 
34 CNVs (not flanked by LCRs), 27 were only found in a single 
control sample (the discovery trio) out of the 33,250 tested, whereas 
18 out of the 23 CNVs flanked by LCRs were found at a higher 
frequency in the large control sample (Supplementary Table 2). 

The 66 CNVs were tested for association in our phase I sample of 
1,433 patients with schizophrenia and related psychoses and 33,250 
controls from the SGENE consortium (http://www.sgene.eu/). For 
eight of the 66 CNVs tested, at least one schizophrenia patient carried 
the CNV (Supplementary Table 3), and for three large deletions, 
nominal association with schizophrenia and related psychoses was 
detected (uncorrected P-value <0.05, Table 1). The three deletions 
nominally associating with schizophrenia in the first sample (Table 1) 
were followed up in up to six samples comprising a total of 3,285 
cases and 7,951 controls (Table 2). All three deletions, at 1q21.1, 
15q11.2 and 15q13.3, significantly associate with schizophrenia and 
psychosis in the combined sample with high odds ratio (OR) 
(P=2.9X10°, OR=14.83; P=6.0X10 4, OR=2.73; and 
P=5.3X10 *, OR=11.54, respectively). Removing cases with 
psychosis, other than ‘diagnostic and statistical manual of mental 
disorders’ and ‘research diagnostic criteria’ defined schizophrenia 
(in total 147 cases: 39 with unspecified functional psychosis, 86 with 
schizoaffective disorder, 10 with schizophreniform and 12 with per- 
sistent delusional disorders; Supplementary Information), gave com- 
parable results for the 1q21.1 deletion (P=2.31X10~°, 
OR = 15.44), whereas the association for 15q11.2 and 15q13.3 dele- 
tions was no longer significant (P= 9.57 X 10 *, OR = 2.66 and 
P=1.02X10°, OR=11.29, respectively (uncorrected for 66 
tests)). Historically, classification schemes tend to group diseases 
by their signs and symptoms. There is, however, no reason why the 
phenotypes associating with a particular CNV should be confined to 
the current nosological boundaries of any single psychiatric disorder. 
Our findings, in this respect, resemble those from the 16p11.2 dele- 
tion’ and the translocation disrupting the DISC] gene in a large 
Scottish pedigree®, and support the idea that the same mutation 
can increase the risk of a broad range of clinical psychopathology. 
It is therefore worth noting that among the eight controls carrying the 
15q13.3 deletion there is one autistic individual (there are samples 
from 299 autistic individuals among the 39,800 control samples gen- 
otyped for this CNV). 

Eleven out of the 4,718 cases tested (0.23%) carry the 1q21.1 dele- 
tion compared to eight of the 41,199 controls tested (0.02%). In seven 
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of the eleven patients, the deletion spans about 1.35 megabases (Mb) 
(chromosome 1: 144,943,150—-146,293,282). Four cases have a larger 
form of the deletion (Supplementary Table 4). The larger form con- 
tains the shorter form and extends to 144,106,312 Mb, about 2.19 Mb 
(Fig. la and Supplementary Fig. 1). Seven of the eight Icelandic 
controls have the shorter form of the deletion and one control has 
the longer form. Previously reported 1q21.1 deletions in two cases of 
mental retardation®’, two autistic individuals’ and one schizophrenia 
case® are consistent with the shorter form of the deletion. 

The 1.35 Mb deleted segment common to both the large and the 
small form of the 1q21.1 deletion is gene rich (Fig. la). The GJA8 gene 
has previously been reported as associated with schizophrenia’. This 
gene is located in a repeat region within the boundary of the 1.35 Mb 
deletion segment and contains no single nucleotide polymorphism 
(SNP) markers on the HumanHap300 chip. In at least four 
reports’ * the 1q21 locus has been linked to schizophrenia; however, 
the deletion is rare and therefore unlikely to account for much of the 
linkage previously reported. Analysis of cells from a case with the 
1q21.1 deletion and a case with the reciprocal duplication, using 
fluorescence in situ hybridization analysis (Supplementary Fig. 2), 
show that other rearrangements, such as chromosomal transloca- 
tions, are unlikely to be associated with the deletion. 

The deletion at 15q11.2 was significant in the combined schizo- 
phrenia and related psychosis sample (Table 2). In the combined 
sample 26 of 4,718 cases (0.55%) carry the deletion compared with 
79 of 41,194 controls (0.19%). The deletion spans approximately 
470 kb (chromosome 15: 20,306,549-20,777,695) and several genes 
are deleted (Fig. 1b and Supplementary Fig. 3). A single case with 
mental retardation and severe speech impairment has previously 
been reported with the 15q11.2 deletion’. Although the region is 
not imprinted, it is deleted in a minority of cases of Angelman syn- 
drome and Prader—Willi syndrome. Recent analysis shows that 
Angelman syndrome cases with class I deletions (includes the 
15q11.2 deletion) are significantly more likely to meet criteria for 
autism’*. Prader-Willi syndrome type I deletions are associated with 
increased risk of preservative/obsessive compulsive behaviour, defi- 
cits in adaptive skills and lower intellectual ability. Thus, the autistic 
features in Angelman syndrome and the preservative behaviour of 
Prader—Willi syndrome may arise from deletion of the genes in the 
proximal portion of the region, the site at the breakpoints of the 
chromosome 15 deletions found in the current study. The gene in 
the 15q11.2 deletion region that is most likely to be responsible for 
both the autistic and obsessive compulsive features observed in 
Angelman syndrome and Prader—Willi syndrome with class one dele- 
tions, and the schizophrenia phenotype in this study, is CYFIP1 
(Fig. 1c). CYFIP1 interacts with fragile X mental retardation protein 
(FMRP) as well as with the Rho GTPase Racl, which is involved in 
regulating axonal and dendritic outgrowth and the development and 
maintenance of neuronal structures. Over 30% of children with fra- 
gile X syndrome meet criteria for autism'®, with highest rates 
observed in cases with Prader-Willi features without the deletion 
on 15q. Notably, the fragile X mutation results in a reduction 
in expression levels of the CYFIP1 gene’’, and fragile X syndrome 


Table 1| Nominal association of deletions at 1q21.1, 15q11.2 and 15q13.3 with schizophrenia and related psychoses in the phase | sample 


Locus Chromosome 1: 144.94-146.29 (Mb) Chromosome 15: 20.31-20.78 (Mb) Chromosome 15: 28.72-30.30 (Mb) 
Cases Controls Cases Controls Cases Controls 

Iceland 1 of 646 8 of 32,442 4 of 646 58 of 32,442 1 of 646 7 of 32,442 

Scotland 2 of 211 0 of 229 2 of 211 0 of 229 1 of 211 0 of 229 

Germany 1 of 195 0 of 192 3 of 195 0 of 192 1 of 195 0 of 192 

England 0 of 105 0 of 96 1 of 105 0 of 96 0 of 105 0 of 96 

Italy Oof 85 O of 91 0 of 85 0 of 91 0 of 85 0 of 91 

Finland 0 of 191 0 of 200 0 of 191 1 of 200 0 of 191 0 of 200 

OR 8.68 (1.02, 49.76) 3.90 (1.42, 9.37) 8.94 (0.79, 58.15) 

P-value 0.024 0.007 0.040 

Three deletions show nominal association with schizophrenia and related psychoses in the first sample of 1,433 patients and 33,250 controls. These deletions are large: the 1q21 deletion spans 

approximately 1.38 Mb, the one on 15q11.2 approximately 0.47 Mb and the one on 15q13.3 approximately 1.57 Mb. P-values (uncorrected for the 66 tests) are from the exact 

Cochran-Mantel-Haenszel test and are two-sided. Coordinates are based on Build 36 assembly of the human genome. 95% confidence intervals are given within brackets. 
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Table 2 | Significant association of deletions at 1q21.1, 15q11.2 and 15q13.3 with schizophrenia and related psychoses in the combined samples 


Locus Chromosome 1: 144.94-146.29 (Mb) Chromosome 15: 20.31-20.78 (Mb) Chromosome 15: 28.72-30.30 (Mb) 
Cases Controls Cases Controls Cases Controls 

Germany 2 of 911 0 of 1,297 3 of 911 4 of 1,297 0 of 911 0 of 1,297 
Scotland 2 of 451 0 of 441 5 of 451 1 of 441 0 of 451 0 of 441 
The Netherlands 0 of 806 0 of 4,039 4 of 806 12 of 4,039 3 of 806 1 of 4,039 

orway 0 of 237 0 of 272 0 of 237 0 of 272 1 of 237 0 of 272 
Denmark* 3 of 442 0 of 1,437 4 of 442 3 of 1,432 0 of 375 0 of 501 
China* 0 of 438 0 of 463 0 of 438 0 of 463 NA NA 
Phase II 
OR 0 (2.85, ~) 2.18 (1.01, 4.60) 16.47 (1.52, 833.38) 
P-value 5.6 x10 * 0.032 7.9 10°? 
Phase | and II 
OR 14.83 (3.55, 60.40) 2.73 (1.50, 4.89) 11.54 (2.53, 49.58) 
P-value 2.9x 10° 6.0 x 10° * 5.3x10* 
The three deletions nominally significant in phase | were tested for association in follow up samples from Germany, Scotland, The Netherlands, Denmark, Norway and China. All three deletions 


associate with schizophrenia and related psychoses in the combined phase | and I! samples (the multiple testing significance threshold is 0.05/66 = 7.6 X 10“). P-values in the table (uncorrected 
for the 66 tests) are from the exact Cochran—Mantel-Haenszel test and are two-sided. Coordinates are based on Build 36 assembly of the human genome. 95% confidence intervals are given within 
brackets. NA, not analysed. 

*Samples were measured using Taqman assays. Samples with CNVs identified by measuring gene dosage by a Taqman assay were verified and confirmed by genotyping the respective samples 
using the HumanCNV370 chip. A limited amount of DNA was available for genotyping the Chinese samples. 


behavioural abnormalities resemble features of schizophrenia. 
Fragile X syndrome is caused by the complete loss of function of 
FMRP, whereas the hemizygous deletion of CYFIP1 would only cause 
partial disturbance of FMRP function, in which case an effect similar 
to that observed in fragile X in females and obligate carriers might be 
expected. These women have attentional deficit and extreme shyness 


and anxiety, and they may also present with psychiatric disturbances 
of which psychotic behaviour is the most frequent’*””. 

The 15q13.3 deletion is also significantly associated with schizo- 
phrenia and related psychoses in the combined samples (Table 2). A 
total of 7 of 4,213 cases (0.17%) carry the deletion and 8 of 39,800 
controls (0.02%). One of several affected genes (Fig. lc and 
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Figure 1| The genomic architecture of the 1q21.1, 15q11.2 and 15q13.3 
deletions. a, DosageMiner output showing the shorter form of the 1q21 
deletion (marked in blue). Ninety-nine SNPs on the HumanHap300 chip are 
affected by the deletion which spans 1.38 Mb. b, DosageMiner output 
showing the 15q11.2 deletion (marked in blue). Fifty-four SNPs on the 
HumanHap300 chip are affected by the deletion which spans 470 kb. 
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c, DosageMiner output showing the 15q13.3 deletion (marked in blue). One- 
hundred-and-sixty-six SNPs on the HumanHap300 chip are affected by the 
deletion which spans 1.57 Mb. Genes affected by the deletions are shown 
(coordinates are based on Build 36 of the human genome and positions of 
genes derived from the UCSC genome browser). LCRs flank all three 
deletions (Supplementary Figs 1, 3 and 4). 
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Supplementary Fig. 4), the «7 nicotinic receptor gene (CHRNA/), is 
targeted to axons by neuregulin 1°, and has been implicated in 
schizophrenia’! and also in mental retardation”. Mice lacking the 
a7 subunit of the neural nicotinic receptor show a minor impairment 
in the matching-to-place task of the Morris water maze, taking longer 
to find the hidden platform than their wild-type controls. This sug- 
gests a role for CHRNA7 in working/episodic memory and a poten- 
tial role for CHRNA7 in schizophrenia and its endophenotypes”’. 

On the HumanHap300 array, 99 SNPs are affected by the deletion 
on 1q21.1, 54 by the 15q11.2 deletion and 166 by the 15q13.3 deletion 
(Supplementary Tables 7-9). Significant association was not found 
with schizophrenia and SNPs at the three deletion loci. However, rare 
variants at these loci might still associate with schizophrenia as they 
are not tagged by markers on the HumanHap300 chip. Finding such 
variants probably requires re-sequencing of the deleted interval in a 
large sample of cases and testing identified variants for enrichment in 
schizophrenia. 

From available records, we see that cases carrying the 1q21.1, 
15q11.2 and 15q13.3 deletions have clinical response rates to neuro- 
leptics that are comparable to the general schizophrenic patient 
population. Family history of schizophrenia in close relatives is also 
comparable to other patients with schizophrenia in our sample 
(although these affected relatives are not available for genotyping) 
and there is no obvious sex bias, as both males and females carrying 
the deletions are affected. Assessment of cognitive abilities was only 
available for a fraction of the cases with deletions. None of the cases 
carrying the three deletions was known to be mentally retarded; 
however, three cases carrying the 1q21.1 deletion had learning dis- 
abilities and two controls had dyslexia (Supplementary Tables 4-6). 

The frequency of the deletions identified here is comparable to the 
frequency of the velo-cardio-facial syndrome (VCFS) deletion on 
22ql11, previously shown to associate with schizophrenia***. The 
large VCFS deletion was present in 8 out of 3,838 cases tested 
(0.2%) (Icelandic (n=1), Scottish (n=5), Dutch (n=1) and 
German (Bonn, n=1)) but was absent in 39,299 controls 
(P=4.2 X 10°, OR=~%), 

The CNVs associating with schizophrenia on chromosome 1q21.1, 
15q11.2 and 15q13.3 show less clustering in the Icelandic population 
than would be expected if they were selectively neutral 
(Supplementary Information). All these CNVs are flanked by large 
and complex LCR sequences (Supplementary Figs 1, 3 and 4). The 
LCR can mediate non-allelic homologous recombination, which may 
result in loss or gain of genomic segments. Through this process 
CNVs under negative selection can be maintained at low frequency 
in the population. Other mechanisms for generating rearrange- 
ments*° cannot be excluded. For none of the deletions associated 
with schizophrenia are we able to pinpoint which LCRs are mediating 
the non-allelic homologous recombination owing to the complexity 
of the regions flanking the deletions. Notably, the same CNVs are 
implicated in schizophrenia and autism and an important area for 
future study is to determine whether deletions conferring schizo- 
phrenia-like syndrome should be considered as classical schizophre- 
nia or new microdeletion syndromes. 

In the present study we searched for variants that we think are most 
likely to confer risk of schizophrenia, namely large recurrent CNVs 
likely to be under negative selection pressure, rather than testing a 
large number of selectively neutral CNVs. It is important to identify 
all recurrent CNVs under negative selection and test those variants 
for enrichment in well powered samples of schizophrenia cases as 
well as cases of autism and mental retardation. To determine dia- 
gnostic and treatment implications it is also important to study the 
CNVs conferring risk with respect to drug response, disease progres- 
sion and symptomatology. Two of the three deletions described here 
confer high risk of schizophrenia (OR > 11), whereas the third is 
more common and with more modest risk (OR = 2.73). Already 
identified CNVs associating with schizophrenia may point the way 
towards underlying pathogenic pathways in the disease; furthermore, 
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high-resolution scans for copy number variants may well identify 
more CNVs associated with the disease, and given the high odds 
ratio, these are likely to be clinically useful in diagnosis and risk 
assessment. Although the CNVs reported here only account for a 
very small fraction of the genetic risk of schizophrenia, this is an 
exciting step towards what promises to be a fruitful field for further 
investigation. 

Note added in proof: Samples from the University of Aberdeen were 
genotyped independently by the International Schizophrenia 
Consortium”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Subjects. This study was approved by the National Bioethics Committees or the 
Local Research Ethical Committees and Data Protection Commissions or laws in 
the respective countries, Iceland, United Kingdom (Scotland and England), 
Germany, Finland, Italy, Denmark, Norway, The Netherlands and China. 
Informed consent was obtained from all patients (Supplementary 
Information). Of the 4,718 genotyped cases, 4,571 were diagnosed with schizo- 
phrenia, 39 with unspecified functional psychosis, 86 with schizoaffective dis- 
order, 10 with schizophreniform and 12 with persistent delusional disorders 
(Supplementary Information). 

Genotyping. The SGENE samples (samples from six European groups, http:// 
www.sgene.eu/) typed on the HumanHap300 chip were used in phase I of the 
study (Table 1). In phase Il, (Table 2) CNV data were derived from the 
HumanHap300 chip, the HumanHap550 chip, the Affymetrix GeneChip(r) 
GenomeWide SNP 6.0 or dosage measured using Taqman probes”. The 
Scottish samples in Table 2 were typed at Duke University (HumanHap550) 
in collaboration with GlaxoSmithKline as were 420 of the German samples, all 
from Munich (HumanHap300). The remaining CNV data (HumanHap550) 
from Germany (Table 2, 1 = 491) were obtained from the University of Bonn. 
Norwegian samples (Affymetrix GeneChip(r) GenomeWide SNP 6.0 array) were 
analysed using the Affymetrix Power Tools 1.8.0. Dosage data for Danish and 
Chinese samples were generated at deCODE using Taqman assays”. Samples 
with CNVs were verified by genotyping respective samples using the 
HumanCNV370 chip. 

Statistical analysis. For the genome-wide study of de novo CNV associating with 
schizophrenia the significance threshold was set at 7.6 X 10“, which is approxi- 
mately 0.05/66, the number of de novo CNVs identified and tested. All P-values 
are two-sided and there is no overlap between samples in Tables 1 and 2. An exact 
conditional Cochran—Mantel—Haenszel test (conditional on the strata margins) 
was used to test for association of schizophrenia and the various CNVs. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

De novo CNV analysis. To uncover de novo CNVs genome-wide we analysed 
data from a population-based sample of 2,160 trios and 5,558 parent—offspring 
pairs, totalling 9,878 transmissions. Samples were genotyped using the Illumina 
HumanHap300 or the HumanCNV370 chips. To identify de novo deletions, we 
combined two complementary methods: DosageMiner, a Hidden Markov 
Model algorithm based on intensity data that is similar to that reported prev- 
iously’’, and a procedure using inheritance errors and the neighbouring geno- 
type configurations comparable to that described previously’. When only one 
parent was typed, using genotype information allowed us to identify deletions as 
putatively de novo by assessment of regional parental heterozygosity. To identify 
de novo duplications we analysed CNV data from the 2,160 trios using 
DosageMiner. 

CNVs in phase 1 were identified by using DosageMiner, software developed by 
deCODE genetics, and loss of heterozygosity analysis. CNV events stand out in 
the data from two perspectives. First, all sample intensities for SNPs/probes 
within a CNV should be increased or decreased relative to neighbouring 
SNPs/probes that are not in a CNV region; second, CNVs can be detected from 
the transmission from parent to child. To determine deviations in signal intens- 
ity we start by normalizing the intensities. The normalized intensities for each 
colour channel were determined by a fit of the following equation: 
log (xij) =f (2i.gc(j)) + Mj gen(i,j) + B; + &ij, where iis sample index, jis SNP index, 
x, is colour intensity for sample iin SNP j, gc(j) is an indicator of G+C content 
around SNP j, f is a smooth function of G+C content, «; are sample-specific 
parameters for G+ C content, gen(i,j) is the genotype for sample ifor SNP j, {gris 
the SNP effect for genotype gt and SNP j, f; is sample effect, and é; is the 
unexplained part of the signal, including noise. The same model with another 
set of parameters is used for the other colour y;. A generalized additive model” is 
used to fit the smooth function f. After fitting the model, the data are normalized 
by removing the systematic model components. We consider a region to be a 
deletion/duplication if the average intensity over at least ten markers in a region 
falls below/above an empirically determined threshold. 

To identify regions demonstrating loss of heterozygosity (LOH), markers are 
split into three classes: (1) shows LOH; (2) inconsistent with LOH; and (3) 
consistent with LOH. Class 3 is further split into two subclasses: (a) consistent 
with transmitted LOH; (b) consistent with de novo LOH. A marker shows LOH if 
a child is homozygous for one allele and a parent is homozygous for the other 
allele. A marker is inconsistent with LOH if the child is heterozygous. A marker is 
consistent with LOH if the child is homozygous and the parent is homozygous 
for the same allele or heterozygous. In case the parent is homozygous for the 
same allele as the child, the marker is consistent with transmitted LOH, and in 
case the parent is homozygous for the other allele, the marker is only consistent 
with de novo LOH. 

A stretch containing a single marker showing LOH is likely to be due to a 
genotyping error, but because our genotyping error rate is low and independent 
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of position on the genome, the occurrence of more than one marker showing 
LOH in a consecutive stretch on the genome is more likely to be evidence of a 
deletion in the child. We consider a region to be a putative deletion if at least two 
markers are showing LOH and de novo if consistent with de novo LOH. 

We analysed 9,878 offspring—parent pairs consisting of a total of 7,718 off- 

spring and 7,121 parents. Using LOH analysis we define a candidate deleted 
region if more than one marker shows inheritance error within a region of 
homozygous markers. We identified a total of 270 candidate de novo deletions 
using this approach. Of these, 80 belong to six distinct individuals which all had 
multiple regions identified as de novo deletions on the same chromosome. On 
further inspection of the data for these individuals we concluded that they were 
examples of uniparental disomy. Once these individuals were removed, the 
remaining 190 putative de novo deletions were compared with the output of 
DosageMiner, and 55 were consistently called deletions by both approaches. 
These 55 de novo deletions represent 51 loci (Supplementary Table 3). In addi- 
tion 15 large duplications, of 20 or more consecutive markers, were also iden- 
tified in the trio sample by DosageMiner (Supplementary Table 3). 
Dosage measurements using Taqman assays. The Danish and Chinese samples 
in Table 2 were typed using Taqman assays”’. The 1q21.1 assay (PRK assay) and 
15q11.2 assay (NIPA2 assay) were designed using Primer Express software. 
Applied Biosystems provided FAM-labelled probes for the assay which were 
run as described previously’’. For the reference assay we used a probe in the 
CFTR gene and used the same protocol. The second reference assay, RNASEP 
ready to use assay, was supplied by Applied Biosystems. Samples identified with 
deletions or duplications by the Taqman dosage measurements were confirmed 
by typing the sample on the Illumina HumanCNV370 array. 

Probe and primers used for the 1q21.1 assay: 6FAM-CCTGCTGTGTGGGCT- 
MGB (minor groove binder), PRK-F, CCTTCAGACCAGCGGATAACA and 
PRK-R, CATGGCAGCAGGATTTGGA. Probe and primers used for the 
15q11.2 assay: b6FAM-CAGAGCAGATTGTTATGTAC-MGB, NIPA2-F, GACT 
GAAAACGCGCCGATT and NIPA2-R, CCATGGACAGACAAACATTCTTG. 
Probe and primers used for the CFTR assay: 6FAM-ATTAAGCACAGTG 
GAAGAA-MGBNFQ (minor groove binder non-fluorescent quencher), 
CFTR-F, AACTGGAGCCTTCAGAGGGTAA and CFTR-R, CCAGGAAAACT 
GAGAACAGAATGA. 

Plates were sealed with optical adhesive cover (Applied Biosystems) and the 
real-time PCR carried out on an ABI 7900 HT machine for 40 cycles of 15s at 
95 °C and 1 min at 60 °C starting out with an initial step of 10 min at 95°C. 
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Rare chromosomal deletions and duplications 
increase risk of schizophrenia 


The International Schizophrenia Consortium* 


Schizophrenia is a severe mental disorder marked by hallucina- 
tions, delusions, cognitive deficits and apathy, with a heritability 
estimated at 73-90% (ref. 1). Inheritance patterns are complex, 
and the number and type of genetic variants involved are not 
understood. Copy number variants (CNVs) have been identified 
in individual patients with schizophrenia” and also in neurode- 
velopmental disorders*"', but large-scale genome-wide surveys 
have not been performed. Here we report a genome-wide survey 
of rare CNVs in 3,391 patients with schizophrenia and 3,181 ances- 
trally matched controls, using high-density microarrays. For 
CNVs that were observed in less than 1% of the sample and were 
more than 100 kilobases in length, the total burden is increased 
1.15-fold in patients with schizophrenia in comparison with con- 
trols. This effect was more pronounced for rarer, single-occur- 
rence CNVs and for those that involved genes as opposed to 
those that did not. As expected, deletions were found within the 
region critical for velo-cardio-facial syndrome, which includes 
psychotic symptoms in 30% of patients’’. Associations with 
schizophrenia were also found for large deletions on chromosome 
15q13.3 and 1q21.1. These associations have not previously been 
reported, and they remained significant after genome-wide cor- 
rection. Our results provide strong support for a model of schizo- 
phrenia pathogenesis that includes the effects of multiple rare 
structural variants, both genome-wide and at specific loci. 

The International Schizophrenia Consortium was established to 
promote rapid progress towards the identification of genetic causes 
underlying schizophrenia. The consortium is composed of investi- 
gators from the University of Aberdeen, Cardiff University, the 
University of Edinburgh, Karolinska Institutet, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, the University of North Carolina-Chapel Hill, 
the Queensland Institute of Medical Research, the University of 
Southern California, the Stanley Center for Psychiatric Research at 
the Broad Institute of Harvard and MIT, Trinity College Dublin and 
University College London. 

We surveyed single nucleotide polymorphisms (SNPs) and CNVs 
using the Affymetrix Genome-Wide Human SNP 5.0 and 6.0 arrays 
in European cases of schizophrenia and in ancestrally matched con- 
trols (Table 1 and Supplementary Information)'’. On the basis of the 
genome-wide SNP data there was no evidence of major population 
stratification within each site'* (data not shown). Intensity data from 
both SNP and CNV probes were used to identify autosomal deletions 
and duplications, based on a hidden Markov model”. 

This study focused on rare but highly penetrant structural vari- 
ation in schizophrenia, following a natural extension of the classical 
medical genetic approach. Common CNVs are better identified with 
different algorithms and are better tested for association sepa- 
rately'*'°. Considering CNVs that were present in less than 1% of 
our total sample, there were 6,753 larger than 100 kilobases (kb) that 
passed sample and CNV quality filtering (see Supplementary 


Information and Supplementary Table 1). The median size was 
182.1 kb (166.3 kb for deletions, 194.4 kb for duplications), 39% were 
deletions and the median number per individual was 1. We assessed 
the impact of rare structural variation on the risk for schizophrenia in 
two ways: first in terms of an individual’s genome-wide burden, and 
second by searching for specific loci that were significantly associated 
with disease. 

Structural variants have been identified for severe neurodevelop- 
mental disorders” ""'®'”, Because it has been postulated that schizo- 
phrenia might, at least in part, have a developmental aetiology'*, we 
posited a role for CNVs in schizophrenia, as have others” *. Several 
loci have been identified, including variants containing genes with 
neurodevelopmental roles*°. However, a critical question is the 
extent to which this is a general mechanism for producing schizo- 
phrenia in typical clinical populations rather than in cases selected for 
atypical phenotypic features such as very early onset or mental 
retardation. This motivated our primary hypothesis: that individuals 
with schizophrenia have a greater genome-wide burden of CNVs. 
Considering all CNVs, we observed that cases had a greater average 
burden than controls (one-sided, empirical P= 3 X 107° controlling 
for array type; Table 2). Controls on average had 0.99 CNVs per 
person, whereas cases showed a 1.15-fold higher rate. 

We next explored this subtle, but highly statistically significant, 
observation of increased burden. We defined burden in two ways: as 
the number of CNVs carried by an individual (as above), and also as 
the number of genes spanned by those CNVs. This second metric (the 
“gene count’) in fact showed a stronger association with schizophre- 
nia (1.41-fold increase, empirical P= 2 X 10 °) than burden defined 
simply as the number of CNVs. Characteristics of CNV subgroups 
studied here are their frequency, type, size, and proximity to a gene 
(Tables 2 and 3, and Supplementary Table 2). We observed an 
increased burden across multiple independent subgroups of CNVs, 


Table 1| Study sample characteristics and genotyping platforms 


Sample Ancestry Case (n) Control (n) Genotyping 
platform 

University of Aberdeen Scottish 27 694+ 5.0 
University College London _ British 547 n/at 5.0 
Portuguese Island Portuguese 333 2007 5.0 
Collection 

Karolinska Institutet Swedish 622 437 5.0/6.08 
Cardiff University Bulgarian A79o* 646 6.0 
Trinity College Dublin Irish 280 914 6.0 
University of Edinburgh Scottish 403* 290 6.0 


Figures are the numbers of cases and controls passing quality control and included in the final 
analyses. Case samples received a diagnosis of schizophrenia. ‘Genotyping platform’ indicates 
Affymetrix array type (5.0 or 6.0). 
* Cases were excluded if IQ was less than 70. 

+ Controls were screened for psychiatric disorders. 

t University College London control samples genotyped with the Affymetrix 5OOK two-chip 
genotyping platform were excluded because CNV data were not available. 

§ Swedish cases and controls matched for array type for all analyses. 


*Lists of members and affiliations appear at the end of the paper. 
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Table 2 | Global CNV burden analysis: event type and frequency 
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CNV burden (number) CNV burden (gene count) 


CNV type Frequency CNV (n) P 
Deletions and duplications All 6,753 3x10 
Single occurrence 890 5x10 °° 
2-6 occurrences 2,465 0.0013 
Deletions only All 2,652 0.11 
Single occurrence 470 0.011 
2-6 occurrences 994 0.048 
Duplications only All 4101 2x10 
Single occurrence 734 8x10° 
2-6 occurrences 1,532 0.011 


Case/control Baseline rate P Case/control ratio Baseline rate 
ratio (controls) (controls) 
15 0.99 2x 107° 1.41 2.01 
A5 0.11 0.0057 1.67 0.32 
16 0.35 5x104 1.36 0.80 
.08 0.40 3x10° 1.55 0.72 
29 0.06 0.005 1.77 0.12 
a5: 0.15 0.13 1.38 0.21 
.20 0.59 10-* 1.28 1.94 
58 0.09 0.015 1.60 0.30 
16 0.22 0.012 1.30 0.69 


The table shows an analysis of global CNV burden in cases versus controls. As described in the text, CNVs have previously been filtered for a maximum of about 1% sample frequency. These analyses 
were further stratified according to type (deletions versus duplications) and frequency (single occurrences and CNVs observed two to six times). Empirical P values (one-sided, controlling for array 
type) are given for two measures of CNV burden (number of CNVs and number of genes affected by CNVs). The average rate in controls (baseline, number of CNVs per person) and the fold increase 
in cases (case/control ratio) are shown for each analysis. Note that the ‘Deletions only’ and ‘Duplications only’ counts are not expected to sum to the ‘Deletions and duplications’ count for the two 


lower-frequency groups (see Supplementary Information). 


a finding that was more pronounced for rarer CNVs and those invol- 
ving genes. Deletions and duplications also had somewhat different 
profiles: the association of deletions varied more noticeably with 
respect to CNV size and proximity to a gene, whereas duplications 
showed a more uniform pattern. 

A total of 890 CNVs were observed in either a case or a control as a 
single occurrence. This rarest subset of CNVs would be expected to 
show enrichment under the model that genetic causes of schizophre- 
nia are individually unique in some proportion of patients. Indeed, 
this set of CNVs showed a 1.45-fold increase in cases (empirical 
P=5%X10 °). On average, 13.1% of cases of schizophrenia pos- 
sessed a deletion or duplication observed only once in the sample, 
in contrast to 10.4% of controls. Under a model in which very rare 
(occurring in under 1/1,000 individuals) inherited or recurrently de 
novo events increase risk, we would expect to observe a greater overall 
burden in schizophrenia. Although our study was statistically under- 
powered to identify the actual loci involved, such variants could in 
theory be mapped in extremely large samples. In this intermediate 
group, we observed 2,465 CNVs occurring between two and six times 
in the total sample, for which there was an increased burden, both for 
number of CNVs (empirical P = 0.0013) and gene count (empirical 
P=5xX10 %). 

Because several known genomic disorders of the nervous system 
result from large CNVs, which are often many hundreds of kilobases 
long"', we additionally stratified by size of event (Table 3). Of dele- 
tions, only larger (more than 500 kb) variants were enriched (empir- 
ical P=3X10~*) despite being the least frequent set of CNVs 
(n= 285), displaying a 3.57-fold increase in gene count between cases 
and controls (empirical P= 2 X 107°). In contrast, shorter duplica- 
tions showed a stronger association with disease than longer duplica- 
tions, albeit with a smaller fold increase than deletions (Table 3). 

In general, the gene count definition of CNV burden yielded stron- 
ger results, particularly for deletions (gene count P= 3 X 10 ° versus 
number P = 0.11; Table 2). In fact, dividing all CNVs into two sets, of 
those that intersect at least one gene and those that do not, we saw an 


Table 3 | Global CNV burden analysis: event type and size 


increased burden only in the number of ‘genic’ CNVs (P= 5 X 10°; 
Supplementary Table 2) and not for non-genic CNVs (P= 0.16). 
There was a similar trend for CNVs seen two to six times when 
comparing enrichment in genic and non-genic CNVs 
(P=7X10* and 0.19, respectively) but not single-occurrence 
CNVs (P= 6 X 10“ and 6 X 10~“, respectively). These results may 
reflect biological distinctions, although they may to some extent also 
reflect variable performance in CNV detection for different classes of 
variant. 

We conducted a set of analyses to rule out several sources of bias 
and confounding in the primary genome-wide burden analysis 
(Supplementary Tables 3-6). Although, in general, low specificity 
and sensitivity decrease power, of concern here is potential measure- 
ment error that varied systematically between cases and controls, 
leading to spurious results. In this respect, an obvious concern is that 
both Affymetrix 5.0 and 6.0 arrays were used; as a consequence, we 
performed all analyses controlling for array type. As described in 
Supplementary Information, the primary result was also robust to 
the following. First, in addition to array type, we controlled for sam- 
ple collection site, genotyping plate and average probe variance. 
Second, sensitivity analyses showed that no single sample collection 
site accounted for the observations. Third, we restricted analysis to 
the most homogeneous 90% of the sample with respect to intra- 
individual probe variance. Fourth, if differences in CNV burden 
between cases and controls were purely due to unmeasured confoun- 
ders, we would not expect an enriched gene count after controlling 
for the overall extent and rate of CNVs. However, after controlling for 
overall (genic and non-genic) CNV burden there remained a signifi- 
cantly enriched gene-count burden in patients with schizophrenia. 

Our large sample size further enabled us to search for specific CNV 
regions associated with schizophrenia. One locus previously reported 
to increase risk for schizophrenia is 22q11.2 (17-21 megabases (Mb)), 
at which hemizygosity occurs in 1 in every 4,000 live births'*. These 
deletions produce a range of clinically heterogeneous phenotypes, 
including velo-cardio-facial syndrome and DiGeorge syndrome, that 


CNV burden (number) 


CNV burden (gene count) 


CNV type Size range (kb) CNV (n) P Case/control ratio Baseline rate P. Case/control ratio Baseline rate 
(controls) (controls) 
Deletions and duplications 100 - 200 3,725 0.0017 45 0.55 8x10-° 35 0.73 
200 - 500 2,156 0.028 1.11 0.32 0.0088 25 0.66 
=500 872 0.0013 1.32 0.12 8x104 79 0.62 
Deletions only 100 - 200 1,612 0.54 1.02 0.25 0.28 07 0.26 
200 - 500 755 0.39 1.04 0.12 0.059 27 0.14 
=500 285 3x10“ 1.67 0.03 2x10°° 3.57 0.14 
Duplications only 100 - 200 2,113 10°* 1.26 0.30 2x 107° 50 0.47 
200 - 500 1,401 0.017 1.14 0.20 0.026 24 0.52 
=500 587 0.11 1.17 0.09 0.17 29 0.48 
The table shows an analysis of global CNV burden in cases versus controls. CNVs were stratified into three size categories (100-200 kb, 200-500 kb, and 500 kb or more). See Table 2 for further 
details. 
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together are known as 22q11.2 deletion syndrome (22q11.2DS)”; 
about 30% of carriers develop psychosis’*. Previous studies estimated 
the frequency of 22q11.2 deletions to be 0.6—2.0% in cases of schizo- 
phrenia, although many of these studies had technically incomplete 
characterization of this region’’. We therefore expected to find exam- 
ples of 22q11.2 deletions in our sample of 6,572 individuals. The most 
common form of 22q11.2DS is a 3-Mb loss (about 90% frequency), 
although a nested 1.5-Mb deletion is also observed (about 7%) along 
with infrequent (about 3%) atypical deletions”. We identified 13 large 
deletions (more than 500 kb) in cases of schizophrenia within this 
interval, and none in controls (Supplementary Table 7). Of these, 
six were consistent with the larger deletion, five were consistent with 
the shorter deletion, and two were atypical. The 11 samples with 
typical deletions defined an interval with the strongest association 
(empirical P=0.0017; genome-wide corrected P= 0.0046; 
odds ratio = 21.6) (Fig. la). Controlling for sample collection site 
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Figure 1| Regions with excess large deletions in cases. a, The positions of 
CNVs of more than 500 kb across the chromosome 22q11.2 region. Red lines, 
case deletions; horizontal dashed sections, qPCR or visual inspection of array 
intensity data suggest an extended deletion; green lines, locations of low-copy 
repeats (LCR22-2—LCR22-4).; grey lines, recurrent 3-Mb and 1.5-Mb velo- 
cardio-facial syndrome (VCFS) deletions. qPCR primers are marked by 
vertical dashed lines. b, Chromosome 15q13.3 region, as above, except for the 
locations of breakpoint regions (BP4 and BP5; green) and the critical region 
defined previously’ (grey line). c, Chromosome 1q21.1, as above, except that 
a single deletion identified in a control subject is marked by blue line. Genes 
based on build 35 UCSC browser (Supplementary Table 8). 
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or genotyping plate instead of array type did not change the results 
(Supplementary Table 10). The two other atypical deletions in this 
region overlap the distal end of the 3-Mb variant. Deletion events 
within the region were confirmed in all 13 patients by quantitative 
polymerase chain reaction (qPCR) with three individual assays 
(Supplementary Fig. 1 and Supplementary Tables 11 and 12). Our 
findings provide additional evidence that hemizygosity in 22q11.2 is 
a rare but powerful risk factor for schizophrenia. 

The larger 22q11.2 deletion harbours 43 genes (Supplementary 
Table 8). Despite the efforts of many groups, the psychiatric symp- 
toms observed in 22q11.2DS have not been ascribed to a reduced 
copy number of any individual gene’’. Variants within COMT, which 
encodes catechol-O-methyltransferase, an enzyme responsible for 
degrading catecholamines, including dopamine, have been impli- 
cated in a wide variety of phenotypes, but with inconsistent results'”. 

Removing the thirteen 22q11.2DS individuals, we observed a fur- 
ther 271 deletions of more than 500 kb (161 in cases and 110 in con- 
trols). Two additional regions (15q13.3 and 1q21.1) were identified 
that harboured a significant excess of deletions in cases of schizophre- 
nia after correction for multiple testing (Fig. 1b, c; see Supplementary 
Table 7 for case descriptions). On chromosome 15 (28-31 Mb) there 
were deletions in nine cases and no controls (empirical P = 0.0029; 
genome-wide corrected P = 0.046; odds ratio 17.9). On chromosome 
1 (142.5-145.5 Mb) there were ten deletions in cases and one in con- 
trols (empirical P = 0.0076; genome-wide corrected P = 0.046; odds 
ratio 6.6). All 20 large deletions at 15q13.3 and 1q21.1 were validated 
by one or more qPCR reactions (Supplementary Fig. 1 and 
Supplementary Tables 11 and 12). The multiple test correction factors 
were small as a consequence of our having restricted attention to this 
small class of rare variants. We did not observe any regions with a 
corrected P< 0.05 for either duplications or smaller (less than 500 kb) 
deletions. In addition, the primary CNV burden tests remained sig- 
nificant after removing individuals with a deletion at one of these three 
loci (number P= 10 “and gene count P= 3 X 10 >); for deletions of 
more than 500 kb specifically, the burden test remained significant for 
number (P= 0.02) but not for gene count (P= 0.11). 

The large deletions on chromosome 15q13.3 have not previously 
been associated with schizophrenia. This region does not include the 
nearby critical region for Prader—Willi/Angelman syndrome”' but is 
consistent with the critical region defined by recurrent deletion in cases 
of mental retardation with seizures that have been reported recently’”. 
Furthermore, our estimated breakpoints fall within the segmental 
duplications reported (BP4 and BP5). In the present study, evidence 
consistent with mildly impaired cognition was seen in five of the nine 
patients with deletions, and one individual also had a history of epi- 
lepsy (Supplementary Table 7). This broad region has been the focus of 
previous genetic studies in schizophrenia. The gene CHRNA7, encod- 
ing the 7 subunit of the nicotinic acetylcholine receptor, is a candidate 
based on an initial identification from linkage analysis of auditory 
evoked potential deficits observed in patients with schizophrenia”. 

The deleted region on 1q21.1 is consistent with a previously 
reported de novo deletion in a patient with learning disability and 
seizures” and two patients with autism (one de novo and one inher- 
ited)'°. In the present study, three cases had mild cognitive abnor- 
malities and one had a history of epilepsy (Supplementary Table 7). 
The region contains 27 known genes, most of which are expressed in 
the brain (Supplementary Table 8), and previous reports have shown 
linkage**’* but there have been no previous reports of CNVs assoc- 
iated with schizophrenia. 

Regions of highly homologous segmental duplication flank the 
deletions we report at 22q11.2, 15q13.3 and 1q21.1. A prominent 
mechanism for CNV genesis is non-allelic homologous recombina- 
tion mediated by segmental duplications, resulting in deletions and 
reciprocal duplications of the interval between segmental duplica- 
tions'®””, Neurodevelopmental and psychiatric syndromes have been 
associated with deletions and duplications flanked by segmental dupli- 
cations, many of which occur de novo'®'''”, Segmental duplications 
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and non-allelic homologous recombination mediate CNVs at 22q11.2 
(ref. 28) and may be involved in the genesis of CNVs at 15q13.3 (ref. 17) 
and 1q21.1, although other mechanisms may be involved”. 

While this work was under review, Walsh et al.’ reported a higher 
frequency of cases with CNVs (15%, based on 23 CNVs in 150 patients 
with schizophrenia) than in controls (5%). Of the 21 autosomal case 
CNVs identified in that report, we observed overlapping control CNVs 
at six loci (for example DLG2 and PTPRM; Supplementary Table 9), 
illustrating that large sample numbers are needed to conclude that any 
one particular CNV or implicated gene can cause schizophrenia. Our 
global burden analysis demonstrated that, on aggregate, single-occur- 
rence and very rare (under about 1 in 1,000) CNVs have increased rates 
in cases of schizophrenia in comparison with controls, in line with 
Walsh et al.*. This indicates that at least some of these rare CNVs seen 
in cases but not in controls are probably risk factors for schizophrenia, 
although like Walsh et al. we are unable to identify which. Some exam- 
ples of possible risk CNVs that were observed multiple times only in 
cases include deletions at 12p11.23 (four cases) and 16p12.2—12.1 (four 
cases). These deletions were more than 500 kb, flanked by segmental 
duplications and spanning several brain-expressed genes. In addition, 
duplications in two genes relevant to neural development and growth 
(NOTCH and p21-activated kinase 7, PAK7) were found in five and 
six cases, respectively, and no controls. Furthermore, we identified 
CNVs at two recently reported loci, NRXN1 and CNTNAP2 (refs 3, 
5) (Supplementary Fig. 2). 

The aetiology of schizophrenia has been vigorously debated. We 
now have strong and replicated* evidence that individuals with 
schizophrenia have a greater burden of structural variation across 
their genomes. Our data show that CNVs in at least three loci act as 
strong risk factors for schizophrenia in a minority of individuals. We 
can therefore now posit that some cases of schizophrenia are “geno- 
mic disorders’’® although we do not yet know whether the risk is 
specific for schizophrenia as opposed to a more general risk factor 
for neuropsychiatric or central nervous system illness. 

Exactly how a subtle, 1.15-fold increase in CNV burden translates 
mechanistically into illness in a given patient is currently unknown. 
We also do not know whether common genetic variants of more 
subtle effect are components of the aetiology of schizophrenia, an 
empirical question that we and others are addressing. Similarly, we 
do not know how environmental risk or protective factors might act 
in concert with specific CNVs or with the overall burden of CNVs. 

A critically important goal will be to determine the full clinical and 
phenotypic spectrum in carriers of these deletions. Our data provide 
preliminary evidence ofa variable phenotype in patients with schizo- 
phrenia who would otherwise be regarded as clinically typical. 
Examining the role of these variants in related psychotic disorders, 
such as bipolar disorder, is imperative. Further work explicating the 
epidemiology and mechanism of these variants in schizophrenia may 
ultimately lead to a role for them in genetic counselling and under- 
standing disease biology. 

Note added in proof: Samples from the University of Aberdeen were 
genotyped independently by the SGENE Consortium”. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Cases satisfied DSM-IV"! or ICD-10 (ref. 32) criteria for schizophrenia and were 
broadly representative of clinical cases in contact with psychiatric services. DNA 
was extracted from whole blood, with approval from institutional review boards. 
CNVs were identified with the Birdseye package’* and analysed with PLINK 
v1.03 (ref. 14). See Supplementary Information for details. A list of all CNVs 
passing quality control is available (http://pngu.mgh.harvard.edu/isc/). 
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RNA interference screen for human genes associated 
with West Nile virus infection 
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West Nile virus (WNV), and related flaviviruses such as tick-borne 
encephalitis, Japanese encephalitis, yellow fever and dengue 
viruses, constitute a significant global human health problem’. 
However, our understanding of the molecular interaction of such 
flaviviruses with mammalian host cells is limited’. WNV encodes 
only 10 proteins, implying that it may use many cellular proteins 
for infection’. WNV enters the cytoplasm through pH-dependent 
endocytosis, undergoes cycles of translation and replication, 
assembles progeny virions in association with endoplasmic reticu- 
lum, and exits along the secretory pathway'*. RNA interference 
(RNAi) presents a powerful forward genetics approach to dissect 
virus—host cell interactions**. Here we report the identification of 
305 host proteins that affect WNV infection, using a human-gen- 
ome-wide RNAi screen. Functional clustering of the genes revealed 
a complex dependence of this virus on host cell physiology, requir- 
ing a wide variety of molecules and cellular pathways for successful 
infection. We further demonstrate a requirement for the ubiquitin 
ligase CBLL1 in WNV internalization, a post-entry role for the 
endoplasmic-reticulum-associated degradation pathway in viral 
infection, and the monocarboxylic acid transporter MCT4 as a 
viral replication resistance factor. By extending this study to den- 
gue virus, we show that flaviviruses have both overlapping and 
unique interaction strategies with host cells. This study provides 
a comprehensive molecular portrait of WNV—human cell interac- 
tions that forms a model for understanding single plus-stranded 
RNA virus infection, and reveals potential antiviral targets. 

The host proteins previously reported to facilitate WNV infection 
(termed host susceptibility factors, HSFs) comprise endosomal 
transport regulators and vATPase (for entry), eEF1A, TIA-1/TIAR 
and HMGCR (for replication), and c-Yes (for secretion)”*”!°. Other 
host proteins may reduce WNV infection (termed host resistance 
factors, HRFs): components of the antiviral IRF3 pathway are known 
HRFs of WNV infection"’. In this context, we performed a genome- 
scale small interfering RNA (siRNA)-based screen silencing 21,121 
human genes in HeLa cells to comprehensively identify the cellular 
proteins associated with the early stages of WNV infection, from viral 
entry through to the intracellular translation of viral RNA. Defects in 
the later stages of infection, such as replication, assembly or secretion, 
were not scored by the assay. The assay involved infection of gene- 
silenced cells with WNV for 24h, followed by a microscopy-based 
quantification of the cells immunostained for viral envelope protein 
to select the candidate host proteins. The screen was done in two 
steps: a primary screen using a pool of four siRNAs per gene, followed 


by a validation screen, testing each individual siRNA within the pool 
separately (for the hits selected in the primary screen) to minimize 
potential off-target hits (Fig. 1a). The details of the assay and screen 
are described in Methods and Supplementary Fig. 1. 

The RNAiscreen identified 283 HSFs and 22 HRFs (of which 273 and 
21 respectively are novel; Supplementary Tables 1 and 2). The number 
of HRFs constituted 7% of the total host factors identified. The iden- 
tification of (1) some of the known HSFs (vATPase, endosomal trans- 
port regulators*) and HRFs (IRF3; ref. 11) of WNV infection, and (2) 
multiple components of macromolecular assemblies—for example, 
vATPase, the endoplasmic-reticulum-associated degradation (ERAD) 
pathway, focal adhesion complex (FAC)—validated the reliability of 
our approach and the in vitro model. A cellular map summarizing 
several screen hits classified into cellular compartments and broad 
functional association categories is provided in Supplementary Fig. 2. 

Of the 283 HSFs, 195 (69%) and 193 (68%) could be classified 
using biological process and molecular function categories, respect- 
ively (Fig. 1b, c; Supplementary Tables 3 and 4). There was a signifi- 
cant enrichment of genes regulating intracellular protein trafficking, 
cell adhesion and processes associated with the transport of ions and 
biomolecules. The enriched molecular function categories included 
hydrolases, transporters, ligases, cell adhesion molecules, membrane 
traffic proteins and synthases. Among the HSFs, 6 RNA-binding 
proteins (for example, RBPMS), 20 ubiquitination-related proteins 
(for example, CBLL1), 21 transcription factors (for example, LDB1), 
3 C-type lectins (CLEC7A, CLEC4A and CLEC4C) and 5 protocad- 
herins (for example, PCDHB5) were also present. The RNA-binding 
protein RBPMS was reported as part of a protein network implicated 
in Purkinje cell degeneration’*. Strikingly, the current screen also 
captured seven other members (COIL, PCP4, UBE2I, LDB1, 
NUMBL, ATXN7L3 and USP6) interacting with RBPMS 
(Supplementary Figs 3a, b, and 4a, b). 

The screen also identified several genes previously implicated in 
immunity (Supplementary Tables 1 and 2). Immune related HSFs 
include B-defensins (DEFB118 and DEFB129, Supplementary Fig. 
5a), Rnase L inhibitor ABCE1 (refs 13-15; Supplementary Fig. 5b), 
LY6E, Zap70, TNFSF13B and DUBA (OTUD5). Among the HRFs, 
o-defensin DEFA3 and IRF3 are known immune response genes. 
These findings highlight that defensin family members function as 
both viral resistance and susceptibility factors'®. Knockdown of the 
immunophilin FKBP1B also enhanced WNV infection. 

We next determined whether the genes identified from HeLa cells 
are expressed in tissues targeted by WNV in vivo by analysing the 
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expression pattern of the HSFs across 79 tissues (Supplementary Fig. 
6). In accordance with the tissue tropism of WNV, 102 (46%) and 64 
(29%) HSFs showed enriched expression in immune and central 
nervous system tissues, respectively (Wilcoxon P<0.05; 
Supplementary Tables 5 and 6). 

Among the 20 ubiquitination-related proteins identified in the 
screen, the ubiquitin ligase CBLL1 is known to regulate the endocy- 
tosis of cell-surface receptors, and therefore we hypothesized that 
CBLL1 may be involved in the cellular internalization of WNV”’. 
CBLLI silencing resulted in a marked reduction (82%, P= 0.05) of 
WNV-infected cells (Fig. 2a, b; Supplementary Figs 4a, b, and 7a). In 
order to test whether CBLL1 is involved in WNV entry, we next 
examined the kinetics of tetramethyl rhodamine iso-thiocyanate 
(TRITC)-labelled WNV particle internalization into CBLL1 silenced 
cells. Strikingly, there was a ~20-fold (P< 0.05) reduction in the 
number of virus particles present within CBLL1 silenced cells when 
analysed from 1 h to 4h post-incubation (Fig. 2c; Supplementary Fig. 
7b). Moreover, virus was seen stuck on the plasma membrane of 17% 
of CBLL1 silenced cells (Fig. 2d; Supplementary Figs 7b and 8). As 
expected, CBLL1 silencing did not alter WNV replicon translation 
(Supplementary Fig. 9a). The virus internalization defect of CBLL1 
silenced cells was similar to that observed in cells defective for cla- 
thrin dependent endocytosis (CDE), a pathway implicated in WNV 
entry (Fig. 2d)”’. CDE was ablated by targeting the clathrin adaptor 
AP382, which was also identified in our screen (Supplementary Table 
1)'*. Silencing of the post-entry HSF, vATPase, did not alter the 
internalization of virus (Fig. 2d). Furthermore, consistent with the 
involvement of a ubiquitin ligase in WNV entry, depletion of cellular 
free ubiquitin pool by pretreatment with MG132 (a proteasomal 
inhibitor) strongly abolished WNV internalization (50-fold, 
P=0.001) (Fig. 2e; Supplementary Fig. 4b). Notably, proteasome 
inhibition was also found to interfere with WNV infection at post- 
internalization steps (Supplementary Fig. 9b). Proteasomal compo- 
nents were also identified in the screen (Supplementary Table 1). 
Demonstrating WNV specificity, MG132 treatment did not inhibit 
vesicular stomatitis virus infection (Supplementary Fig. 9c), as 
reported previously’’. Collectively, these findings demonstrate that 
CBLL1 and the proteasome-ubiquitin system are required for the 
cellular internalization of WNV. 

Because the endoplasmic reticulum (ER) is implicated in the intra- 
cellular phase of flaviviral life cycle', we examined whether WNV 
co-opts ER components for infection. Network analysis anchoring 
on ER proteins revealed the presence of several components of the 
ERAD pathway among the identified HSFs (Fig. 2f). ERAD comprises 
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Figure 1| RNAi screen and 
bioinformatics. a, West Nile virus 
RNAi screen strategy (see text for 
description). b, c, Bioinformatics 
classification of hits into biological 
process (b) and molecular function 
(c) categories. *Categories found 
enriched (P < 0.05) relative to all 
the genes examined in the RNAi 
screen. Only categories with ten or 
more members are displayed. 
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Figure 2 | CBLL1 and ERAD silencing reduces West Nile virus (WNV) 
infection. a-e, CBLLI silenced; f, g, ERAD silenced. a, b, CBLL1 silencing 
reduces WNV immunostained cells (multiplicity of infection, m.o.i. ~ 0.3, 
10X, Zeiss). Red, virus; blue, nucleus; NT, non-targeting control siRNA. 

c, Time-course analysis showing reduced internalization of TRITC-WNV 
(m.o.i. ~ 100) into CBLLI silenced cells. d, Localization of TRITC-WNV 
within CBLL1 silenced cells (percentage of total cells showing the phenotypes, 
20 images, ~6 cells each). Plasma membrane alone (PM only), inside the cell 
(In only), and both PM and inside (In+PM). AP3S2 and vATPase were 
controls (see text). e, MG132 reduces WNV internalization (m.o.i. ~ 100). 
f, ERAD network. Yellow squares, hits; blue circles, other host proteins within 
the network neighbourhood. Dotted line, complexes. g, ERAD silencing 
reduces WNV infection (m.o.i. ~ 0.3). DERL2R is an RNAi resistant mutant 
of DERL2. For a and g, the percentage of infected control NT-siRNA cells 
(~30%) was set at 100% and used to normalize the percentage infection of 
siRNA-treated cells (from six fields of ~8,000 cells). Values for ¢ and e are the 
number of virus particles per cell (mean of 20 cells). Results are mean = s.d. 
from a representative experiment performed in triplicate. 
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more than ten proteins that retro-transports misfolded proteins from 
ER to the proteasome”. Silencing of several key components or inter- 
actors of ERAD (HRD1, DERL2, UBE2J1/UBC6, UBE3A, SEC61G, 
SEC61A1, UFDIL and NSFL1C), but not other ERAD components 
(for example, DERL1, DERL3, HRD3, NPL4 and p97), reduced WNV 
infected cells up to 89% (Fig. 2g; Supplementary Fig. 4a, b). ERAD was 
not required for human immunodeficiency virus 2 infection 
(Supplementary Fig. 10a), highlighting specificity between different 
viruses. To further validate these results, reduction of viral infection 
due to silencing of DERL2 was rescued by transfection with an siRNA- 
resistant silent mutation-containing variant of DERL2 (Fig. 2g; 
Supplementary Fig. 10b). We also identified the recently reported 
ERAD component BCAP31 as an HSF”’. Functional studies revealed 
that ERAD is not involved in WNV internalization, endosomal trans- 
port’, or RNA translation; however, there was ~ 10% reduction in the 
secretion of progeny virions in ERAD silenced cells (Supplementary 
Fig. 1la—d, respectively). Interestingly, the simian virus 40 has been 
shown recently to require the ERAD components DERL1 and SELIL 
for uncoating”. Together, these results indicate that WNV infection 
requires a subset of ERAD components at a post-internalization step. 

Among the genes whose knockdown enhanced WNV infection, 
the strongest phenotype was observed when MCT4 (SLC16A4), a 
plasma membrane transporter of monocarboxylic acids**, was 
silenced. Three of the four tested siRNAs targeting MCT4 resulted 
ina 10-fold (P = 0.01) increase in WNV infected cells at 24 h (Fig. 3a, 
b; Supplementary Fig. 4a, b). A quantitative PCR-based time-course 
analysis of the viral genomic RNA (plus-strand) revealed a similar 
rate of WNV particle internalization into both MCT4-repressed and 
control cells (Fig. 3c). However, replication started at =9h post 
infection in MCT4-silenced cells, whereas in control cells it was 
delayed until after 12 h (Fig. 3c). Consistent with this, MCT4 silenced 
cells (1) had 3, 10, 12 and 18 times (P< 0.05) more viral plus-strand 
RNA at 9h, 12h, 15h and 24h post infection, respectively (Fig. 3c); 
(2) immuno-stained for WNV antigens at 9h (not detectable in 
control cells until after 12 h; Fig. 3d), and (3) secreted progeny virions 
by 12h, whereas control cells did not (Fig. 3e). However, impor- 
tantly, replication of viral genomic RNA introduced directly to the 
cytoplasm bypassing the entry stages was not affected by MCT4 silen- 
cing (Supplementary Fig. 12). Collectively, these observations show 
that the functional activity of MCT4 delays the temporal transition 
into the replication phase of endocytosed WNV particles. 

We next examined whether the host cell interaction strategies are 
similar between different members of the genus Flavivirus by inves- 
tigating the effect of silencing all the identified WNV HSFs and HRFs in 
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Figure 3 | MCT4 silencing enhances WNV replication. a, b, MCT4 silencing 
increases the number of WNV immunostained cells (m.o.i. ~ 0.3, 10X, 
Zeiss). Red, virus; blue, nucleus. c, G?CR of WNV RNA levels in control NT- 
siRNA and MCT4 silenced cells (ng viral RNA / ng -actin). 

d, Immunostaining for WNV E-protein in MCT4 silenced cells. e, WNV 
secretion from MCT4 silenced cells, expressed as plaque forming units per 
ml (p.f.u. ml), Values in a and d are percentage of total cells 
immunostained for WNV (six images having ~1,000 cells each). Results are 
mean ~ s.d. from a representative experiment performed in triplicate. 
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HeLa cells infected by dengue virus 2 (DENV). We determined that 
30h post-infection of DENV is comparable to the 24h infection of 
WNYV (Supplementary Fig. 1a, b). Silencing of 36% of the WNV HSFs 
reduced DENV infection, including previously implicated vATPase 
and UBE2I (Supplementary Table 1)***. In contrast, all the 22 WNV 
HRFs increased DENV infection (Supplementary Table 2). Further 
supporting pathogen specificity, only five of the host factors impacting 
WNYV infection altered HIV-2 infection (not shown). 
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Figure 4 | Interaction of West Nile virus (WNV) and dengue virus (DENV) 
with host cells. a, Classification into biological process categories of HSFs 
common to both WNV and DENV or specific to WNV. *Categories found 
enriched (P < 0.05) relative to all identified HSFs. b, Focal adhesion complex 
(FAC) network. Cyan line connects the core proteins; yellow squares, WNV 
specific HSFs; red squares, WNV and DENV shared HSFs; blue circles, other 
host proteins within the network neighbourhood. c, Effect of silencing of PXN, 
SHC] and PITPNM2 on WNV and DENV infection (the percentage of infected 
control NT-siRNA cells (~30%) was set at 100% and used to normalize the 
percentage infection of siRNA-treated cells (from six fields of ~8,000 cells). 
PITPNM2R indicates an RNAi-resistant mutant of PITPNM2. Results are 
mean = s.d. from a representative experiment performed in triplicate. 
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An assessment of enrichment for biological process categories 
revealed significant over-representation (P< 0.05) of seven key pro- 
cesses in which HSFs are targeted by both WNV and DENV (Fig. 4a), 
relative to their representation among all HSFs identified. We 
selected three pathways—ERAD, FAC and histone deacetylase 
(HDAC)—to compare the conservation between WNV_ and 
DENV. There was a near-complete overlap of ERAD component 
usage shared by both WNV and DENV, with the single exception 
of HRD1 (Supplementary Fig. 13a). Silencing of 4 genes constituting 
the FAC core (for example, PXN, SHC1, PITPNM2 and PTK2B), and 
33 interactors, reduced WNV infection (Fig. 4b, c; Supplementary 
Fig. 4a, b)?°. Reduction of WNV infection in PITPNM2 silenced cells 
was also rescued with an siRNA resistant PITPNM2 mutant 
(Supplementary Fig. 13b). Notably, only one core FAC component 
(PITPNM2) and 11 interactors reduced DENV infection (Fig. 4b, c). 
Among the nine HDAC components associated with WNV infection, 
four were required for DENV (Supplementary Fig. 13c). These exam- 
ples indicate that WNV and DENV may have evolved different sen- 
sitivities in their interaction with host proteins, and this may be 
reflected in the differences in their biology. 

In summary, this study portrays a comprehensive genome-scale 
map of human proteins and cellular pathways affecting the outcome 
of flavivirus—host cell interactions, and presents a potentially useful 
resource for further studies. Furthermore, these results may provide 
insights into the molecular differences in the pathogenesis of related 
flaviviruses, and reveal potential flaviviral therapeutic targets. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

RNAiscreen. Any gene for which a minimum of two siRNAs reduced (HSF) or 
increased (HRF) the percentage of infected cells by =2-fold, and the fold change 
was =2 times the standard deviation (s.d.) of the percentage of control cells 
infected, was scored as a hit. Gene silencing that resulted in a cell number 
decrease =2 times the s.d. (of controls) was considered toxic and excluded. 
Immunofluorescence assay sensitivity determination. As positive controls to 
determine whether the immunofluorescence assay (IFA) can detect changes in 
viral replication, the previously reported WNV replication impacting host gene 
HMGCR was silenced (Supplementary Fig. 1c, d); and to test whether IFA can 
detect changes in viral translation, host translation machinery was arrested by 
cycloheximide (Supplementary Fig. le). Anti-WNV siRNA was also used as a 
positive control (Supplementary Table 9). Results showed that the IFA was 
sensitive enough to detect changes in viral RNA translation, but not later stages 
such as replication. 

Bioinformatic analysis. Genes were categorized using the PANTHER classifica- 
tion system’*. Enrichment was analysed using the hypergeometric probability 
distribution. For tissue expression analysis, microarray data files were obtained 
from the Novartis GNF human expression atlas version 2 resource”’. The protein 
network constructions used interaction data from the Human Protein Reference 
Database (HPRD)’*, the Biomolecular Interaction Network Database (BIND)” 
and the Ingenuity pathways database (Mountainview, CA), supplemented with 
functional information from the literature. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

WNV RNAiscreen and candidate protein selection criteria. A library of 21,121 
siRNA pools targeting human genome (Dharmacon siARRAY siRNA Library, 
Human Genome, G-005000-05, Thermo Fisher Scientific) was used. For both 
the primary and validation screens, HeLa cells (384-well format) were trans- 
fected (using Dharmafect 1, Dharmacon) in duplicates with siRNA (50 nM) for 
72h, infected for 24h with West Nile virus (WNV strain 2471) or 30h with 
dengue virus 2 (DENV New Guinea C strain), fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde, 
immunostained with antibodies detecting viral E-proteins (TRITC labelled, 
anti-WNV-E antibody developed in horse, or monoclonal anti-DENV-E, 
Chemicon), and imaged by fluorescence microscopy (Molecular Devices, 4X 
magnification) using a TRITC filter for virus and DAPI filter for nuclei. Infection 
was done at an m.o.i. of 0.3 for both WNV and DENV. Generally, infection was 
in the range of 20-30% for both WNV and DENV. As positive control of infec- 
tion reduction due to gene silencing, endosomal proton pump vATPase was 
silenced. Cell number per well was in the range 7,000—9,000. The percentage 
infection was relatively linear in the cell number range in which the screen was 
performed (Supplementary Fig. 1f). Each 384-well plate had additional control 
wells with a non-targeting control siRNA (siCONTROL non-targeting siRNA, 
Dharmacon) (for determining the general effect of siRNA transfection on infec- 
tion), siRNA targeting PLK-1 whose silencing kills the cells (for determining 
general knockdown efficiency), fluorescently labelled non-targeting control 
siRNA (for determining transfection efficiency), and wells with neither transfec- 
tion reagent nor siRNA. Quantification of the effect of gene silencing on viral 
infection was done using the software Metamorph (Molecular Devices), which 
counted cells that were immuno-stained versus non-stained for virus antigen. 
Based on the infection kinetics and infection inhibition by the silencing of a host 
gene known to be required for the infection of both WNV and DENV (vATPase, 
Supplementary Fig. 1b), we defined an infection reduction of twofold or greater 
at 24h for WNV or 30h for DENV as the threshold for hit selection. Silencing of 
vATPase resulted in a reduction of infection of 2.9 + 0.3 fold compared to the 
controls for WNV or 2.7 + 0.4 for DENV (Supplementary Fig. 1b). 

Cell lines and virus propagation. Gene silencing and infection studies were 
done on low passage HeLa (ATCC no. CCL-2.1) cells maintained in DMEM 
supplemented with 10% fetal bovine serum. West Nile virus (strain 2471, gift of 
J. Anderson), and dengue 2 virus (New Guinea C strain, gift of A. de Silva) viruses 
were grown on vero (ATCC no. CRL-1586) or C6/36 (ATCC no. CRL-1660) 
cells, respectively. 

Gene knockdown verification, RNAi resistant mutant generation and pheno- 
type rescue. For the quantitation of the target transcript reduction, pooled 
siRNAs corresponding to the tested genes were transfected (50 nM) to cells (or 
cells pre-transfected with cDNAs of genes) in 48-well plates for 3 days, total RNA 
was isolated using the RNeasy kit (Qiagen), and cDNA was prepared using the 
iScript kit (Biorad). Quantitative PCR (qPCR) was performed by using 
Sybergreen reagent (Biorad). The primers used were given in the 
Supplementary Table 7. To generate RNAi resistant variants of genes, four silent 
mutations each was introduced into those sequences of DERL2 and PITPNM2 
where siRNA binds (in the expression vector pCDNA6.2 with V5 tag), using 
QuickChange Mutagenesis kit (Strategene) (Supplementary Table 7 shows the 
mutagenesis primer sequences). HeLa cells transfected separately with wild type 
or mutant copies of the genes were selected for 8 days using blasticidin, treated 
with siRNA for 72 h, and either WNV infection assay or western blot (for knock 
down and rescue verification) was performed. Six random fields of fluorescent 
images (10% objective, Zeiss Axiovert 200M) of WNV infected mutant versus 
wild type gene expressing cells were counted to quantify and assess the rescue of 
viral infection by mutant genes. For western blot, cells were lysed in 1% 50 mM 
Tris-HCL, 150mM NaCl and Triton X-100. Western blot was performed to 
verify the extent of knockdown and rescue of DERL2 and PITPNM2 using 
anti-V5 antibodies (Invitrogen). Anti-CBLL1 antibody was obtained from 
Abcam. 

Cytotoxicity. Cytotoxic effects of gene silencing and MG132 treatments were 
determined using LDH release assay kit (Roche). Supernatants of gene silenced 
cells were harvested at 3 days post-transfection or 1-24h post treatment for 
compounds, and assayed for LDH release according to manufacturer’s protocol. 
Viral RNA transfection and secretion studies. Two kinds of studies were done 
using viral genomic RNA transfection: (1) determination of the effect of gene 
silencing on viral RNA translation, and (2) determination of the effect of gene 
silencing on progeny virion secretion. The RNA of a subgenomic replicon of 
WNYV (lacking complete genes for the capsid, pre-membrane, and envelope 
proteins) was used for viral translation studies*®, while a full length viral genome 
was used for viral secretion studies*'. The viral RNA was prepared as described 
previously*'. The viral RNA was transiently transfected into HeLa cells by elec- 
troporation, after gene knock down with siRNA for 3 days. Mouse hyperimmune 
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ascitic fluid against WNV was used for the immunofluorescence of replicon 
transfected cells, after 14h of transfection. For the viral secretion assay, the 
culture supernatants were collected at 24h from HeLa cells electroporated with 
(400 ng) full length WNV genomic RNA for ERAD silenced cells. As positive 
control for inhibition of WNV secretion, brefeldin A (10 pg ml!) was used, by 
adding 12h post infection. To study the viral release from MCT4 silenced cells, 
supernatants were collected at 12h and 24h (post-infection), and performed a 
plaque formation assay. For anti-WNV siRNA (siRNA sequence is given in 
Supplementary Table 9) treatment of replicon silenced cells, cells are first trans- 
fected with anti-WNV siRNA for 6 h, followed by electropration of replicon, and 
fixed after 30h for IFA. 

Inhibitor studies. HeLa cells were treated with 151M MG132 (Biomol) or 
700 pg ml ! cycloheximide (Sigma) (dissolved in DMSO) or DMSO for various 
time periods as described in the text or figure. For determining the role ubiqui- 
tination in viral internalization, HeLa cells were pre-treated with MG132 for 1 h, 
TRITC-WNV was added (m.0o.i. ~ 100), incubated for 1-4 h at 37 °C, fixed with 
4% paraformaldehyde, and confocal microscopy was performed. For determin- 
ing the post-entry requirements of ubiquitination, the virus was inoculated 
(m.o.i. ~ 0.3), incubated at 37°C, and MG132 was added at different time 
points. The cells were fixed and immunostained after 18h. The final DMSO 
concentration was no more than 0.2% of the total culture medium. 

Vesicular stomatitis virus (VSV) and HIV studies. The human immunodefi- 
ciency virus (VSV-G carrying pHXBGFP-IRES-nef, an infectious molecular 
clone expressing GFP; gift of P. Shankar) infection experiments were done by 
infecting gene silenced cells at an m.o.i. of 0.3 for 24h, followed by fluorescent 
imaging (10, Zeiss) to quantify the percentage infection. For the VSV experi- 
ments, cells were pre-treated for 1h with either DMSO or 15 tM MG132, fol- 
lowed by infection with VSV expressing GFP (m.o.i. ~ 0.5) for 12h. GFP- 
positive VSV cells were quantified by flow cytometry. 

WNV entry and colocalization studies. Modification ofa previous protocol was 
used for these studies”. Purified virus was exchanged into phosphate buffered 
saline (PBS, pH 7.4) through repeated cycles of concentration by centrifugation 
(800g) and dilution with PBS, using 15 ml ultrafiltration tubes (10kD, Amicon). 
The virus in PBS (equivalent to 0.5 mg per ml protein) was incubated with 
tetramethyl rhodaminyl isothiocyanate (TRITC, Pierce Biotechnology) 
(0.3mgml~', in dimethyl formamide) for 1h at room temperature. After 
removal of excess dye, labelled virus (WNV-TRITC) was immediately used 
for experiments. Labelling did not abolish viral infectivity. Infectious entry of 
WNV-TRITC was sensitive to the vATPase inhibitor bafilomycin, and coloca- 
lized with Rab5 labelled compartments, similar to the entry mechanism of unla- 
belled WNV (Supplementary Fig. 14a, b). For colocalization imaging, Rab5—GFP 
or Rab7—GFP transduced HeLa cells were used (gift from T. Dragic). For the 
entry assay (or Rab5/7—GFP colocalization experiments), cells in 48-well culture 
plates were transfected with siRNA for 48 h, and re-plated onto glass slide bottom 
chambers (MatTek) in DMEM (with 5% serum and 20mM Hepes, pH 7.4). 
After further 24h, WNV-TRITC (m.o.i. ~ 100, to capture sufficient events) was 
added to the cells and allowed to bind for 1 h at 4°C, and cells were shifted to 
37 °C for different time periods, fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde, and confocal 
imaging was performed, on a LSM 510 confocal microscope equipped with a 
Zeiss axiovert 100 M base, using 100X oil objective (Zeiss MicroImaging). 
Z-stack imaging was done at 0.5 um sections. Virus particles within the cells 
were counted using the software velocity and ImageJ. 

Enrichment analysis of biological process and molecular function categories. 
Genes were classified into biological process and molecular function terms using 
the PANTHER system. To assess the statistical enrichment or over-representa- 
tion of these categories for the set of hits relative to the global set of genes 
examined in the RNAi screen, P values were computed using the hypergeometric 
probability distribution, which was implemented in the R language (http:// 
www.r-project.org/). The hypergeometric distribution describes the probability 
of finding s genes associated with a particular category, ina set of ggenes essential 
for WNV infection (identified from the RNAi screen), given that there are S 
genes associated with that same category in the global set of G genes examined in 
the genome-wide RNAi screen. For each category ¢, and the list of genes /, the P 
value was calculated as: 


P(g D=1— Vee to, 1... 3 [Cg k) (CG— g S— kK) / OG, S)] 


The binomial coefficient is of the form C(n, r). A P value <0.05 was considered 
significant. Categories assigned with at least 10 genes are displayed in Fig. 1b, c. A 
similar approach was used to examine over-representation in Fig. 4a, except that 
the assessment of enrichment for biological process categories was made relative 
to their representation among all HSFs identified. 
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Analysis of gene expression across 79 tissues. Microarray data files were 
obtained from the Novartis GNF human expression atlas version 2 resource, 
and expression values of 33,689 probe sets from the HG-U133A (Affymetrix) 
platform and the GNF1H custom chip were analysed. The data set was normal- 
ized using global median scaling, and we filtered the data by excluding from the 
analysis those probe sets with 100% ‘absent’ calls (MAS5.0 algorithm) across all 
79 tissues. The data set was further filtered by setting a minimum threshold value 
>20 in at least one sample for each probe set and a maximum-mean expression 
value >100. Hierarchical clustering (centroid linkage method) was performed 
with Cluster 3.0 using Pearson’s correlation as the similarity metric*’. Z-score 
transformation was applied to each probeset across all arrays before generating 
‘heatmaps’ for visualization using TreeView™. 

Constructing human protein interaction network. The protein network con- 
struction used protein interaction data obtained from the Human Protein 
Reference Database (HPRD), Biomolecular Interaction Network Database 
(BIND), Ingenuity pathways database (Mountainview, CA) and functional 
information from the literature. The network uses graph theoretical representa- 
tions in which components (gene products) are depicted as nodes and interactions 
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between components as edges. Graph layout descriptions were written in the Dot 
language, which implements a multi-dimensional scaling heuristic and uses an 
iterative solver (Newton-Raphson algorithm) that searches for low-energy config- 
urations to optimize the graph layout when creating a virtual physical model 
(Spring model) for visualization. 
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Furin is one of seven proprotein convertase family members that 
promote proteolytic maturation of proproteins’. It is induced in 
activated T cells and is reported to process a variety of substrates 
including the anti-inflammatory cytokine transforming growth 
factor (TGF)-B1 (refs 2-4), but the non-redundant functions of 
furin versus other proprotein convertases in T cells are unclear. 
Here we show that conditional deletion of furin in T cells allowed 
for normal T-cell development but impaired the function of regu- 
latory and effector T cells, which produced less TGF-B1. Furin- 
deficient T regulatory (T,.,) cells were less protective in a T-cell 
transfer colitis model and failed to induce Foxp3 in normal T cells. 
Additionally, furin-deficient effector cells were inherently over- 
active and were resistant to suppressive activity of wild-type T,., 
cells. Thus, our results indicate that furin is indispensable in main- 
taining peripheral tolerance, which is due, at least in part, to its 
non-redundant, essential function in regulating TGF-B1 produc- 
tion. Targeting furin has emerged as a strategy in malignant and 
infectious disease**. Our results suggest that inhibiting furin 
might activate immune responses, but may result in a breakdown 
in peripheral tolerance. 

Proprotein convertases are important for the maturation of mul- 
tiple cellular substrates, but the identification of non-redundant, 
bona fide enzyme/substrate pairs is lacking. Furthermore, germline 
deletion of furin is embryonically lethal, limiting our understanding 
of the physiological function of this proprotein convertase’. To 
investigate furin’s role in T cells, we crossed mice homozygous for 
floxed fur alleles* with mice expressing Cre recombinase under the 
control of the CD4 promoter (designated CD4cre-fur mice). T-cell- 
specific deletion of fur resulted in a viable mouse in which furin 
messenger RNA and protein were virtually absent in both CD4 and 
CD8 compartments (Supplementary Fig. 1). Furin-deficient T cells 
underwent normal thymic development as evidenced by normal 
absolute T-cell numbers (data not shown), ratios of thymic subsets 
and T-cell antigen receptor (TCR)-f rearrangement (Fig. la). In 
young animals, the absolute numbers of T cells, proportions of 
CD4* and CD8* T cells and TCR VP subsets in peripheral lymphoid 
organs (spleen and lymph nodes) were also not significantly different 
from the fur’ littermate controls (data not shown and 
Supplementary Fig. 2). In addition, partial deletion of the VB5~ 
subset in peripheral CD4* but not CD8* T cells was evident in the 
absence of furin, suggesting that negative selection of thymocytes is 


intact (Supplementary Fig. 2)’. Thus, deletion of furin at the double- 
positive stage of T-cell development did not appear to have major 
developmental consequences. Intriguingly though, the numbers of 
thymic, natural T regulatory (T,.g CD4” Foxp3" ) cells were found to 
be significantly elevated in CD4cre-fur" animals (Fig. 1b). 

Although deleting furin in double-positive thymocytes did not 
grossly affect T-cell development, furin deficiency in T cells was 
associated with increased numbers of activated, memory-like 
cD4*CD44"'CD62L~ and CD8* CD44"'CD122* T cells in the peri- 
phery even in 7- to 9-week-old mice (Fig. 1c). To gain more insight 
into the biological consequence of the absence of furin in T cells, we 
performed microarray analysis on sorted naive, CD4*CD44"°“CD62L* 
CD4cre-fur and littermate fur" T cells (greater than 98% purity). 
Although the cells were isolated based on their naive phenotype, the 
absence of furin was associated with the upregulation of several genes 
typically associated with T-cell activation, including Fos, Jun and Ifng 
(Supplementary Fig. 3). Moreover, upon activation, furin-deficient 
T cells were observed to produce greater amounts of Th1- (interferon 
(IFN)-y) and Th2 (interleukin (IL)-4 and IL-13)-type cytokines, less IL- 
2 and equivalent levels of TNF or IL-17 (Fig. 1d and Supplementary 
Fig. 4). 

At approximately 6 months of age, CD4cre-fur'”, but not litter- 
mate fur" or CD4cre-fur*/*, mice became overtly ill, at which point 
they developed a progressive wasting disease characterized by weight 
loss, ruffled hair and hunched appearance. Gross pathological exami- 
nation of the large intestine and stomach of CD4cre-fur"’ mice 
revealed macroscopic evidence of inflammation and _ fibrosis 
(Fig. 2a). Mesenteric lymph nodes were enlarged, but obvious 
splenomegaly was rarely observed. Histologically, mice had severe 
inflammatory bowel disease characterized by dense chronic inflam- 
mation with reactive epithelial atypia and architectural distortion; 
scattered neutrophils were also observed. Nodules of lymphoid infil- 
trates were also noted in the liver, lung and kidney, and CD4cre-fur"* 
mice were also found to have high levels of anti-nuclear and anti- 
DNA antibodies, indicative of systemic autoimmune disease (Fig. 2b, 
c, and Supplementary Figs 4 and 5). Analysis of serum cytokines in 
CD4cre-fur" mice revealed elevated levels of circulating pro-inflam- 
matory cytokine IL-6, the hallmark Th1 and Th2 cytokines IFN-y and 
IL-13, respectively, and lower levels of the anti-inflammatory cyto- 
kine IL-10 (Fig. 2d). In addition, there was secondary activation of B 
cells, as evidenced by elevated levels of the serum immunoglobulins 
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Figure 1| Normal thymic T-cell development, but activated/memory 
phenotype of peripheral T cells in CD4cre-fur'‘ mice. a, b, Proportions of 
CD4*, CD8*, TCR-B* and Foxp3~ thymocytes in 8-week-old mice. Panels 
on the right show CD4*/CD8* proportions in TCR-f rearranged cells. 
Three mice per group were analysed. Representative flow cytometry blots 
and plotted mean values are shown. ¢, Activated/memory splenic T cells in 7- 


IgG1, IgG2 and IgE (Fig. 2e). In the gut and mesenteric lymph nodes of 
older, autoimmune CD4cre-fur"’ animals, we also observed expan- 
sion of CD4* and CD8" effector cells, as well as upregulation of the 
activation marker CD69 on CD4* effector cells (Fig. 3a, b). Together 
with the evidence of T-cell activation, autoantibody production and 
hyperproduction of Thl and Th2 cytokines, these data suggest that 
CD4cre-fur"‘ mice had a breakdown in immune tolerance. 
Regulatory T cells are critical components of T-cell-dependent 
peripheral tolerance'®. We found that mice in which furin was deleted 
in T cells had elevated numbers and proportions of peripheral 
CD4* Foxp3*" cells in the small intestine and mesenteric lymph nodes 
(Fig. 3a, d). Production of the anti-inflammatory cytokine TGF-B1 
by Treg and effector T cells is also critical in the maintenance of 
peripheral tolerance and prevention of autoimmune disease’. 
TGF-f1 is initially synthesized as a proprotein that requires multiple 
steps to generate the mature, biologically active cytokine’. The pro- 
protein is enzymatically cleaved to generate an amino-terminal 
latency associated peptide, but this product remains non-covalently 
associated with TGF-B1, keeping it in a biologically inactive state. 
Previous studies with recombinant furin have argued for a role as a 
pro-TGF-1 converting enzyme, although other proprotein conver- 
tase family members have also been reported to have this activity’. 
We first explored furin’s criticality in the production of biologically 
active TGF-B1 by assessing whether furin-deficient T cells generated 
normal levels of TGF-B1 in vitro. To this end, we measured the 
secretion of TGF-B1 by CD4* CD25" and CD4* CD25" T cells and 
found that furin-deficient T cells secreted considerably reduced levels 
of activated TGF-B1 (Fig. 3c). We confirmed this deficit by mea- 
suring TGF-B$1 by enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay (ELISA) 
and western blot using antibodies that selectively detected only active 
TGF-B1 and not the unprocessed cytokine (Supplementary Fig. 6c, 
d). In contrast, the levels of surface-expressed latency associated pep- 
tide and total Tgfb1 mRNA were not reduced in furin-deficient T cells, 


to 9-week-old mice. Representative flow cytometry blots and plotted mean 
values are shown (n = 3 per group). d, Cytokine production. Mesenteric 
lymph node cells were stimulated with plate-bound CD3 and soluble CD28 
antibodies for 48h (n = 4, 9-week-old CD4cre-fur" and fur‘ mice). Error 
bars, s.e.m. KO, knockout; WT, wild type. 


consistent with normal production of pro-TGF-B1 (Supplementary 
Fig. 6a, b and data not shown). 

Foxp3 can be induced in naive CD4* T cells by addition of exo- 
genous TGF-f1 (ref. 15). Moreover, it has been recently found that 
TGF-B1 produced by T,cg cells also upregulates Foxp3 expression in 
co-cultures with CD4*Foxp3  cells'®. As shown in Supplementary 
Fig. 7, addition of TGF-1 or wild-type T,<g cells induced the express- 
ion of Foxp3 in both wild-type and furin-deficient CD4* naive T 
cells. However, furin-deficient T,eg cells were defective in their ability 
to upregulate Foxp3 expression in normal CD4* T cells in vitro 
(Supplementary Fig. 7). This last finding is consistent with the 
reduced capacity of furin-deficient T cells to produce normal levels 
of biologically active TGF-B1; however, it is also clear that furin- 
deficient T cells can respond to exogenously added TGF-B1. 

To assess whether bioactive TGF-f1 was reduced in the absence of 
furin in vivo, we first examined the expression of the integrin CD103 
on T lymphocytes. This integrin has been linked to T-cell gut homing 
and retention within epithelial compartments and is known to be 
induced by TGF-B1 (refs 11, 17). We found that numbers of 
CD4*CD103* Foxp3~ cells in the lamina propria and intraepithelial 
compartments were reduced in the small intestines of CD4cre-fur"’ 
mice compared with wild-type mice (Fig. 3d). 

T-cell-derived TGF-f1 is essential for suppressing autoimmunity, and 
TGF-B1-deficient T,-, cells cannot suppress the inflammatory bowel 
disease caused by homeostatic expansion of effector T cells'”. To assess 
their function, furin-deficient naive CD4* CD25°CD45Rb"™ cells (effec- 
tors) were injected into T-cell-deficient hosts alone, or in combination 
with CD4*CD25* Treg cells. Mice that received either wild-type or 
furin-deficient effector cells with no T,.. cells lost weight and developed 
severe gut inflammation macroscopically and histologically (Fig. 4A—C). 
Furin-deficient effector T cells exhibited a more aggressive phenotype, as 
evidenced by a significant increase in the absolute number of knockout 
CD4* cells in mesenteric lymph nodes (Fig. 4D). 
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Figure 2 | Development of age-related autoimmunity in CD4cre-fur'* 
mice. a, Lymphoid organs, colon and stomach/duodenum of CD4cre-fur" 
and age-matched wild-type animals (6 months). b, Haematoxylin- and 
eosin-stained sections of colon, stomach and liver (6-months-old, CD4cre- 
fur‘ and fur‘ mice). ¢, Anti-double-stranded DNA (DA) and nuclear 
antibody (NA) titres in CD4cre-fur animals compared with age-matched 
wild-type and fur" animals (n = 8, 5-7 months). d, Serum cytokines in 
CD4cre-fur" animals compared with age-matched wild-type and fur’ 
animals (n = 6-8, 5-7 months). e, ELISA for serum immunoglobulins of 
CD4cre-fur" animals compared with age-matched wild-type and fur’ 
animals (n = 6-13, 5-7 months). KO, knockout; WT, wild type. 
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Figure 3 | Deletion of furin in T cells results in T-cell expansion/activation, 
and impairs TGF-f1 production and CD103 expression. a, b, Absolute 
CD4*Foxp3 ,CD4*Foxp3" and CD8* cell numbers and the proportion of 
CD4* Foxp3'CD69° cells in the mesenteric lymph nodes of CD4cre-fur'* 
animals were compared with age-matched wild-type and fur animals 

(n = 3, 5-6 months). ¢, TGF-$1 production. Purified CD4cre-fur"*, fur‘? 
CD4*CD25~ and CD4*CD25~ cells were activated with plate-bound CD3 
and soluble CD28 antibodies; TGF-B1 was measured by ELISA in duplicate 
and a representative of three experiments is shown. d, Expression of Foxp3 
and CD103 in lamina propria and intraepithelial CD4cre-fur‘/* and 
CD4cre-fur" CD4* T cells; shown is a representative flow cytometry plot of 
two mice per group analysed (8-10 months). Error bars, s.e.m.; eff, effector; 
KO, knockout; WT, wild type. 


Consistent with previous reports, transfer of wild-type Tye, cells 
with wild-type effectors prevented the wasting disease, gut inflam- 
mation, CD4* cell expansion and IFN-y production (Fig. 4 and 
Supplementary Fig. 8)'*. However, furin-deficient T,.g cells were 
found to be significantly impaired in their ability to prevent gut 
pathology and weight loss, as well as inhibiting homeostatic prolif- 
eration and cytokine production by effector CD4" cells. Intriguingly, 
furin-deficient effectors could not be completely suppressed by wild- 
type Treg cells (Fig. 4C and Supplementary Fig. 8). During homeo- 
static expansion of naive CD4~ cells, spontaneous conversion of 
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Figure 4 | Furin deficiency results in increased T effector cell 
aggressiveness and impaired T regulatory cell protection in suppressing 
colitis. Purified wild-type (WT) or CD4cre-fur' (KO) 
CD4*CD25°CD45Rb" naive T cells were transferred alone or in 
combination with wild-type or furin-deficient CD4*CD25~ T regulatory 
cells into TCR-« ‘~ recipients. Mice were analysed on week 10 (n = 4 or 5 
per group). A, Representative images of colons. B, Representative colon 
histology. C, Change in body weight during the experiment. D, Absolute 
CD4° cell numbers in mesenteric lymph nodes. E, Spontaneous conversion 
of adoptively transferred naive CD4* CD25” CD45Rb”™ cells into 
CD4*Foxp3° cells. Representative flow cytometry blots and plotted mean 
values are shown. In E, data are pooled from two identical experiments. Error 
bars, s.e.m.; eff, effector; KO, knockout; WT, wild type. 


CD4* T cells to Foxp3* cells occurs in a TGF-B1-dependent manner 
(typically 10%-15%)'°”°. We found that adoptive transfer of naive 
furin-deficient CD4* cells into T-cell-deficient hosts resulted in the 
generation of fewer Foxp3° cells than wild-type cells, perhaps owing 
to lack of autocrine TGF-B1 production (Fig. 4E). Lack of spontan- 
eous conversion may contribute to the enhanced aggressiveness of 
furin-deficient effectors in vivo. 

Previous in vitro studies using recombinant proteins have sug- 
gested that furin processes a variety of substrates*. Fundamental, 
non-redundant roles in cell biology are suggested by the early letha- 
lity of fur germline knockout. However, it was notable that T-cell- 
specific furin-deficient animals have grossly normal T-cell develop- 
ment, arguing that furin is not required for a plethora of substrates, 
consistent with the observed partial redundancy of furin in the liver®. 

Rather, selectively deleting furin in T cells, like deleting TGF-B1 in 
T cells’’, resulted in autoimmunity and inflammatory bowel disease 
characterized by elevated numbers of thymic/natural T regulatory 
cells, hyperproduction of both Th] and Th2 cytokines and expansion 
of CD4* and CD8* cells. Similar to TGE-B1-deficient T cells, in vitro 
suppressive activity”’ was not impaired (Supplementary Fig. 9), but 
in vivo suppressive activity was reduced, and effector T cells were 
more aggressive. Thus, CD4cre-fur"’ mice largely phenocopy the 
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abnormalities seen in CD4cre-tgfb’" mice. The phenotype of 
CD4cre-fur mice also mimics the pathology seen in mice in which 
another molecule involved in the activation of TGF-B1, integrin «Bs, 
is deleted in dendritic cells”. It is noteworthy, however, that unlike 
TGF-B1-deficient T,.. cells, CD4cre-fur"! CD4*CD25* cells are 
partly functional in vivo and furin-deficient effector cells are more 
resistant to T,.. suppression (Fig. 4). Undoubtedly, furin has other 
substrates in T cells, but our results indicate that furin is a critical 
proprotein convertase in vivo for the proper endoproteolytic proces- 
sing of TGF-B1. Although other proprotein convertases have also 
been reported to cleave TGF-B1 in vitro, they evidently cannot replace 
furin in T cells. Although our data argue for a role of T-cell-expressed 
furin in the maintenance of peripheral tolerance without obvious 
effects on thymic selection, more work on furin’s role in T-cell 
development and central tolerance is clearly warranted. 

Our results have additional implications. Furin activity has been 
linked to the pathogenesis of several diseases including metastatic 
cancers, cystic fibrosis and infectious diseases******. Consequently, 
furin inhibitors have been proposed as possible therapies for such 
diseases. However, our findings suggest that interfering with furin 
activity might have the unexpected consequence of promoting auto- 
immunity. In principle, this might be beneficial in that it might boost 
T-cell-mediated immune responses and be advantageous in treating 
cancer and infections. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Mice. Mice that expressed floxed fur’ alleles were backcrossed six times with 
C57BL/6 mice. Wild-type, CD4-Cre and TCR-« /~ mice on C57BL/6 back- 
ground were from Taconic. Mice were maintained and housed under patho- 
gen-free conditions in accordance with the National Institutes of Health Animal 
Care and Use Committee. 

Cell purification and flow cytometry. Cells were purified by magnetic separa- 
tion (Miltenyi) and sorted with a MoFlo cell sorter (Dako). Flow cytometry was 
performed with FACSCanto or FACSCalibur instruments (Becton Dickinson) 
and data were analysed using FlowJo software (Treestar). 

Cytokine and antibody measurements. Mesenteric lymph node T cells 
(1X 10°ml~!) were activated with plate-bound anti-CD3 (10 pg ml ') and 
soluble anti-CD28 (2 pg ml” '; BD Pharmingen). Cytokine levels in supernatants 
and sera were determined with IL-13 and IL-17 ELISA (R&D Systems) or with 
Cytometric Bead Array (BD Pharmingen). Serum auto-antibodies and immu- 
noglobulins were determined by ELISA (Alpha Diagnostic International). TGF- 
B1 production by purified CD4*CD25~ and CD4*CD25° cells was measured 
after two rounds of activation using a multispecies TGF-$1 ELISA kit 
(Invitrogen). 

Gut cell preparation. Intraepithelial lymphocytes were purified from the small 
intestine using mechanical separation and 30% Percoll centrifugation; lamina 
propria cells were purified as described”. 

In vivo suppression assay. The T-cell suppression assay was performed as prev- 
iously described with small modifications'*. Briefly, TCR-« ‘~ mice were 
injected intravenously with purified wild-type or furin-deficient naive 
CD4*CD25°CD45Rb™ cells with or without wild-type or furin-deficient 
CD4*CD25* Treg cells. Mice were monitored for signs of disease and analysed 
in week 10. 

Statistical analysis. P values were calculated using Student’s t-test. Error bars in 
graphs represent the s.e.m. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Mice. Mice that expressed floxed fur alleles (fur’")* were backcrossed six times 
with C57BL/6 mice. C57BL/6, CD4-Cre, RAG2/~ and TCR-a /~ mice, all on 
C57BL/6 background, were from Taconic. CD4-Cre mice were bred with fur! 
animals to generate T-cell-specific furin knockout (CD4cre-fur'), For in vitro 
conversion assays, CD4cre-fur" animals bearing Foxp3-GFP transgene (from 
M. Oukka) were used. All mice were housed under pathogen-free conditions in 
accordance with the National Institutes of Health Animal Care and Use 
Committee. 

Flow cytometry. For surface staining, cells were resuspended in fluorescence- 
activated cell sorting (FACS) staining buffer (PBS + 1% FBS) containing 
2gml~! Fe block (BD Pharmingen) and stained on ice for 15-30 min using 
indicated antibodies from BD Pharmingen or biotinylated anti-latency-associ- 
ated peptide antibody and goat-IgG from R&D Systems. Intracellular Foxp3 was 
assessed by intracellular staining according to the manufacturer’s instructions, 
using antibody and buffers from eBiosciences. For intracellular cytokine stain- 
ings, cells were activated for 4h with phorbol myristate acetate and ionomycin; 
GolgiPlug (BD Pharmingen) was added to cultures after 2 h. Intracellular stain- 
ing was done with intracellular cytokine staining kit (BD Pharmingen). Cells 
were analysed using a FACSCalibur or FACSCanto instrument (BD 
Pharmingen) and data were analysed with Flow-Jo software (Treestar). 

Cell purification and culture. For quantification of furin deletion efficiency and 
induced T,eg culture, CD4~ and CD8* cells were purified by positive selection 
using magnetic beads (Miltenyi Biotech). Cells were activated for 3 days with 
plate-bound anti-CD3 and CD28 antibodies (5,1gml~' in PBS), and further 
expanded for three additional days in complete 10% FBS RPMI supplemented 
with IL-2 (50 U ml '). For Thl polarization, initial activation of CD4* cells was 
done in the presence of IL-12 (10 ng ml ') and anti-IL-4 antibody (10 pg ml '). 
For induced T,,, culture, CD4* cells were activated with plate-bound anti-CD3 
(10 pg ml!) and soluble anti-CD28 (2 Lig ml ') antibodies, IL-2 (100 ng ml!) 
and TGF-B1 (5ng ml‘). For suppression assays and microarray analysis, CD4* 
cells were first enriched with a CD4* T-cell-negative selection kit (Miltenyi) 
followed by flow cytometry sorting for CD4*CD25~CD45Rb™ and 
Cb4*CD25* or CD4*CD44"“CD62L* cells using a MoFlo cell sorter 
(Dako). For in vitro conversion assay, CD4*Foxp3-GFP* and CD4* Foxp3- 
GFP cells were purified by flow cytometry. 

Western blot and real-time PCR. Western blotting was performed as described* 
using actin (Chemicon), furin (Santa Cruz) or activated TGF-B1 (sc-146, Santa 
Cruz) antibodies. Total RNA was isolated with RNeasy (Qiagen) and reverse 
transcribed with complementary DNA synthesis kits (Applied Biosystems). Fur 
exon two specific real-time polymerase chain reaction was performed using an 
ABI PRISM 7700 Sequence Detection System as described previously’. 
Cytokine and antibody measurements. Mesenteric lymph node T cells (1 X 10° 
ml ') were activated for 48h with plate-bound anti-CD3 (10 Lg ml!) and 
soluble anti-CD28 (2 ug ml” '; BD Pharmingen). Cytokine levels in supernatants 
or sera were determined with IL-13 and IL-17 ELISA (R&D Systems) or with 
mouse Th1/Th2 cytokine or inflammation Cytometric Bead Array kits (BD 
Pharmingen). Serum-circulating anti-DNA and anti-nuclear antibodies, and 
IgG1, IgG2 and IgE immunoglobulins, were determined with ELISA kits from 
Alpha Diagnostic International. To determine TGF-B1 production, FACS- 
sorted CD4*CD25~ and CD4*CD25* were first stimulated for 48h with 
anti-CD3 (10 ug ml!) and soluble anti-CD28 (2 ug ml!) in complete RPMI 
10% FBS supplemented with IL-2 (50 U ml“ '), rested 24h in complete medium, 
washed twice with PBS and finally re-stimulated in RPMI + 3% FBS + 1% 
Nutridoma (Roche) supplemented with IL-2 (50U ml ') for another 48h in 
the presence or absence of furin inhibitor II (Hexa-d-Arg from Calbiochem). 
TGF-B1 was measured in the supernatants using a multispecies TGF-B1 ELISA 
kit (Invitrogen) or ELISA specific for mature/active TGF-B1 (eBiosciences); 
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TGF-B1 concentration in the final stimulation medium was measured and sub- 
tracted as background. 

Microarray analysis. Total RNA from wild-type and furin-deficient 
cb4*CD44"°""CD62L* cells was extracted with TRIzol reagent (Invitrogen) 
according to the manufacturer’s instructions. Approximately 500 ng of RNA 
was labelled using a MessageAmp II Biotin Enhanced kit (Ambion) and hybri- 
dized to GeneChip Mouse Genome 430 2.0 arrays (Affymetrix) according to the 
manufacturers’ protocols. Gene expression values were determined using 
GeneChip Operating Software version 1.1.1. Data were analysed using 
GeneSpring software GX 7.3.1 (Agilent Technologies). Gene expression was 
normalized across each chip as well as across all experiments. Genes with an 
average expression value below 50 and those flagged absent in all samples were 
deleted from subsequent analysis. 

Isolation of gut intraepithelial and lamina propria lymphocytes. To isolate 
intraepithelial lymphocytes, Peyer’s patches were removed and mouse small 
intestines were cut into segments of 1-3 cm. Gut pieces were placed in RPMI 
2% FBS with constant stirring and incubated for 20 min at 37 °C. After incuba- 
tion, the gut suspension was strained though a sterile strainer, and flow-through 
was collected in a beaker on ice. To ensure optimum yield of intraepithelial 
lymphocytes, gut pieces were placed into a 50-ml tube containing 15 ml of 
serum-free RPMI, shaken vigorously for 30s, strained as above and further 
filtered through a 70-j1m cell strainer. Cells were sedimented for 10min at 
1,500r.p.m. at 4°C. The cell pellet was re-suspended in 30% Percoll and cen- 
trifuged at 1,600 r.p.m. at room temperature for 20 min. The supernatant was 
discarded and the pellet containing intraepithelial lymphocytes was collected for 
analysis. Isolation of lamina propria lymphocytes was performed as described 
previously”’. 

In vitro suppression assay. Varying numbers of wild-type or furin-deficient 
CD4*CD25* T regulatory cells were cultured in 96-well round-bottom plates 
with 5 x 10* wild-type effector CD4*CD25° T cells along with 5 X 10* CD90*- 
depleted, irradiated splenocytes used as antigen-presenting cells*’. Cells were 
stimulated with 0.5 1g ml ' CD3 antibody (BD Biosciences) for 72h at 37°C 
and 5% CO). Cultures were pulsed with (PHITdR at 1 Ci per well for the last 
16h of culture. 

In vivo suppression assay. In vivo suppression assays were done as previously 
described'*. Briefly, TCR-« /~ mice were injected intravenously with 3 X 10° 
FACS-sorted wild-type or furin-deficient naive CD4* CD25” CD45Rb" cells 
with or without 1.5 X 10° wild-type or furin-deficient CD4* CD25" T regulatory 
cells (five mice per group). Mice were monitored weekly for weight loss and signs 
of disease, and killed in week 10. Total mesenteric lymph node cells were isolated 
and counted; T-cell numbers and ratios of CD4*Foxp3* cells were determined 
with flow cytometry. For proliferation and IFN-y production assessment, 
RAG2 ‘/~ mice were reconstituted with carboxyfluorescein succinimidyl ester 
(CESE)- labelled naive CD4* CD25” CD45Rb'" cells alone or with CD4*CD25* 
T regulatory cells (three mice per group). Congenic markers CD45.1 and CD45.2 
were used to distinguish between transferred cells. Mice were analysed on day 
seven for effector T-cell proliferation and cytokine production by flow cytometry. 
In vitro conversion assay. CD4‘Foxp3* T regulatory cells were activated for 
4 days with plate-bound anti-CD3 and IL-2 (100 U ml '). The activated Treg cells 
were then co-cultured for an additional 4 days with CFSE-labelled wild-type or 
furin-deficient CD4*Foxp3” responder cells in the presence of splenic dendritic 
cells at a ratio of 5:5:1 (CD4*Foxp3*:CD4*Foxp3 :splenic dendritic cells), 
anti-CD3 (2 Lg ml ') and IL-2 (100U ml!) as indicated. Cytokine-induced 
conversion of wild-type or furin-deficient CD4*Foxp3 effectors was investi- 
gated in the absence of T,.g cells, but in the presence of dentritic cells and 
exogenous TGF-B1 (5ngml |). CFSE* T cells were analysed for Foxp3 express- 
ion using flow cytometry. 

Statistical analysis. P values were calculated using Student’s t-test; error bars in 
graphs represent the s.e.m. 
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Heterochromatin links to centromeric protection by 


recruiting shugoshin 


Yuya Yamagishi’, Takeshi Sakuno’, Mari Shimura* & Yoshinori Watanabe’ 


The centromere of a chromosome is composed mainly of two 
domains, a kinetochore assembling core centromere and peri- 
centromeric heterochromatin regions'”. The crucial role of cen- 
tromeric heterochromatin is still unknown, because even in 
simpler unicellular organisms such as the fission yeast 
Schizosaccharomyces pombe, the heterochromatin protein Swi6 
(HP1 homologue) has several functions at centromeres, including 
silencing gene expression and recombination, enriching cohesin, 
promoting kinetochore assembly, and, ultimately, preventing 
erroneous microtubule attachment to the kinetochores’**. Here 
we show that the requirement of heterochromatin for mitotic 
chromosome segregation is largely replaced by forcibly enriching 
cohesin at centromeres in fission yeast. However, this enrichment 
of cohesin is not sufficient to replace the meiotic requirement for 
heterochromatin. We find that the heterochromatin protein Swi6 
associates directly with meiosis-specific shugoshin Sgol, a pro- 
tector of cohesin at centromeres. A point mutation of Sgol 
(V242E), which abolishes the interaction with Swi6, impairs the 
centromeric localization and function of Sgo1. The forced centro- 
meric localization of Sgol restores proper meiotic chromosome 
segregation in swi6d cells. We also show that the direct link 
between HP1 and shugoshin is conserved in human cells. Taken 
together, our findings suggest that the recruitment of shugoshin is 
the important primary role for centromeric heterochromatin in 
ensuring eukaryotic chromosome segregation. 

To delineate the molecular function of centromeric heterochro- 
matin, we explored whether any mutation of swi6* could separate 
the two major functions of heterochromatin, transcriptional silen- 
cing and chromosome segregation. The null allele of swi6*, when 
combined with tagging of Psc3 (a cohesin subunit) with green fluor- 
escent protein (GFP), results in temperature-sensitive growth’. This 
is presumably because the localization of cohesin at the centromere, 
which is decreased by swi64, is further functionally compromised by 
the tagging of the cohesin subunit. By mutagenizing the swi6™ gene 
on a background of psc3—GFP, we were able to isolate a mutant swi6- 
sml1 that showed a defect in transcriptional silencing but not in 
growth at high temperature (Supplementary Fig. 1). We confirmed 
that the swi6-sm1 mutation by itself produces defects in the tran- 
scriptional silencing of an integrated marker that localizes in the peri- 
centromeric regions, like swi6A (Fig. la). By contrast, characteristics 
potentially related to chromosome segregation (sensitivity to thia- 
bendazole, localization of cohesin at centromeres, chromosome lag- 
ging at anaphase, and mini-chromosome maintenance) are all intact 
in swi6-sm1 cells, as they are in wild-type cells (Fig. la—d). These 
results indicate that the function of transcriptional silencing is sepa- 
rable from chromosome segregation on the Swi6/HP1 protein. 

Together with the previous result that cohesin at centromeres is 
important for chromosome segregation but not for transcriptional 


silencing®, the foregoing results indicate that the primary require- 
ment of heterochromatin for mitotic chromosome segregation might 
be the recruitment of cohesin. To explore this assumption, we sought 
to localize cohesin at the centromere in a heterochromatin-inde- 
pendent way, and to test its ability to suppress the chromosome 
segregation defects of heterochromatin-negative cells. For this pur- 
pose, we endowed Psc3 with its own ability to localize to the centro- 
mere by fusing its carboxy-terminal end with two copies of 
chromodomain (CD), which binds to H3K9me (histone H3 methy- 
lated on Lys9), which locates mainly in the peri-centromeric 
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Figure 1 | Forced enrichment of cohesin in the peri-centromeric regions can 
substitute for the requirement of heterochromatin for mitotic chromosome 
segregation. a, Serial dilutions of the indicated cultures were plated on 
nonselective (N/S), uracil-lacking (—Ura) or 5-fluoro-orotic acid (5FOA) 
medium to assay ura4" expression at the outer centromeric repeats. 
Sensitivity to thiabendazole (TBZ) was assayed similarly. WT, wild type. 

b, The indicated rad21*—GFP cells were cultured and fixed for ChIP analysis 
in the peri-centromeric region (dg and dh) and arm region (zfs1). Error bars 
represent s.d. (n = 3). ¢, Frequencies of lagging chromosomes in anaphase 
cells (n > 100) were examined at 18 °C. d, Mini-chromosome loss rate per 
division was assayed in the indicated cells (n > 1,000). The loss of mini- 
chromosome results in red colonies as a result of adenine auxotrophy. 

e, Rad21—haemagglutinin (HA) levels were measured in the indicated cells 
by ChIP analysis. Error bars represent s.d. (n = 3). f, The indicated cells 
cultured at 25 °C were shifted to 36 °C for 4h (metaphase arrest by cut9- 
665), fixed and stained for tubulin. The distance between cen2—GFP dots was 
measured in metaphase (short spindle) cells. Error bars represent s.e.m. 

(n = 50). g, Mini-chromosome loss rate per division (n > 1,000) and 
frequencies of lagging chromosome at anaphase (n > 100) were assayed in 
the indicated cells. 
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regions’. We confirmed that Psc3—2CD, as well as 2CD, itself localizes 
at discrete nuclear dots in swi6/ cells, which preserve sufficient 
H3K9me in the intrinsic heterochromatin regions in spite of the 
heterochromatin defect, but not in another heterochromatin-defect- 
ive strain, clr4d, which lacks H3K9me (ref. 7) (Supplementary Fig. 
2a). As predicted, the additional expression of Psc3—2CD (but not of 
2CD alone) improved the localization of the cohesin complex to the 
peri-centromeric regions and also centromeric cohesion in swi6A 
cells (Fig. le, f). We confirmed that the expression of Psc3—2CD does 
not restore transcriptional silencing in swi6A cells (Supplementary 
Fig. 3a). To explore the impact of cohesion recovery on the defective 
chromosome segregation in swi6A cells, we used a mini-chromosome 
loss assay. The fidelity of chromosome segregation was largely 
restored by the expression of Psc3-2CD but not that of 2CD 
(Fig. 1g). Consistently, the frequency of lagging chromosomes in 
anaphase reduced in swi6d Psc3—2CD cells but not in swi6d 2CD 
cells (Fig. 1g). These results unequivocally validate the previously 
expected, but not proven, notion that the primary requirement of 
heterochromatin for mitotic chromosome segregation is the enrich- 
ment of cohesin at the centromere”®. 

In meiotic chromosome segregation, monopolar attachment of 
sister kinetochores to the spindle is established in metaphase I; sister 
chromatids therefore move together to the same side of the zygote 
(reductional division) in the following anaphase I. During meiosis I, 
meiosis-specific shugoshin Sgol and its partner, protein phosphatase 
2A (PP2A), protect the centromeric cohesin from separase cleavage. 
Bipolar attachment at the following meiosis II is therefore secured by 
the residual cohesion at the centromere*™! (Fig. 2a). As with sgolA 
cells, swi6A cells undergo intact meiosis I but suffer a nondisjunction 
of sister chromatids in meiosis II (refs 8, 12) (Fig. 2a, b). This can be 
explained by the fact that meiotic prophase swi6A cells have a decrease 
in the primary enrichment of cohesin (including Rec8—Psc3) to 30- 
40% in peri-centromeric regions’’, which should be protected by Sgo1 
in the following anaphase I. The transcriptional silencing of Swi6 is not 
relevant to this function, because swi6-sm1 cells have intact meiotic 
chromosome segregation (Supplementary Fig. 4). We therefore 
assumed that the forced localization of cohesin at the centromere 
would also restore the meiotic defects of swi6A cells. However, the 
expression of Psc3—2CD scarcely restored the swi6/ defect in meiosis 
II (data not shown; see also Fig. 2g). This result indicates that the 
primary requirement of heterochromatin for meiotic chromosome 
segregation may be something other than cohesin enrichment. 

In a search, involving a yeast two-hybrid assay, for proteins that 
interact with Sgol, we frequently isolated Swi6. This interaction was 
confirmed by co-immunoprecipitation in extracts of fission yeast 
(Fig. 2c). Consistent with the fact that these proteins become 
enriched in the peri-centromeric regions®, Sgol and Swi6 largely 
co-localized in the cells at metaphase I (Fig. 2d). These results, 
together with the above assumption, prompted us to link Swi6 to 
the Sgol function. Accordingly, the measurement of fluorescence 
intensity of centromeric Sgol—GFP in metaphase I-arrested cells 
revealed that Sgol localization is impaired in swi6d cells (Fig. 2e), 
although meiotic expression of Sgol protein was not affected by 
swi6A (Supplementary Fig. 5). These results indicate that Swi6 is 
crucial in localizing Sgol and thereby promotes the protection of 
cohesin from separase during anaphase I. To determine whether 
Sgol localization is the primary meiotic target of Swi6, we fused 
Sgol with CD to localize Sgol at centromeres in a heterochroma- 
tin-independent way and examined its ability to suppress meiotic 
defects in swi6A cells. Sgo1—CD did indeed localize at the centromere 
regardless of swi6A (Fig. 2f). The expression of Sgol—CD in place of 
endogenous Sgol mostly suppressed nondisjunction during meiosis 
IL in swi6A cells (Fig. 2g; compare the 2CD sgol* and 2CD sgo1—CD 
columns). This suppression requires the amino-terminal coiled-coil 
domain of Sgol, a region that associates with PP2A (see below), 
which is indicative of the specificity of the suppression 
(Supplementary Fig. 6). Moreover, the suppression became nearly 
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complete when Psc3—2CD was co-expressed (Fig. 2g; compare the 
rightmost two columns). These results indicate strongly that the 
centromeric recruitment of Sgol is the primary role for heterochro- 
matin in meiotic chromosome segregation, although the enrichment 
of cohesin also contributes to ensure that sufficient cohesin is pro- 
tected by Sgo1 until meiosis II. The defect in disjunction at meiosis II 
is partial in swi6A cells in comparison with sgo1A cells (Fig. 2b), and 
residual centromeric signals of Sgol are detectable in swi64 cells 
(Fig. 2e), indicating the possible existence of an additional Swi6- 
independent pathway for centromeric Sgol localization (also see 
Supplementary Fig. 7). 

To delineate the interaction of Swié and Sgol, we made several 
truncations of these proteins and examined their interaction by two- 
hybrid assay. We found that the interaction depends on the chromo- 
shadow domain (CSD) of Swi6 and a conserved amino-acid residue 
Phe 324 within it that is known to mediate an interaction with a 
specific pentapeptide sequence (P/L)xVx(M/I/L/V)”* (Fig. 3a). In 
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Figure 2 | Requirement of heterochromatin protein Swi6 for meiosis is 
replaced by forced localization of Sgo1 at the centromere. a, Schematic 
drawing of the behaviour of homologous chromosomes during meiosis. The 
location of cohesin (red oval) is indicated. WT, wild type. b, Both (top) or 
one (bottom) of the homologues marked with cen2—GFP were monitored for 
segregation during meiosis in the indicated zygotes (n > 100). c, Whole-cell 
extracts (WCE) were prepared from proliferating swi6 —GFP or non-tagged 
cells ectopically expressing Sgol and immunoprecipitated (IP) with anti- 
GFP antibody. The precipitates were examined by western blotting with anti- 
Sgol antibody. The lower bands of Sgo1 represent the degradation products. 
d, Swi6-tdTomato and Sgo1—GFP expressed from endogenous promoters 
were detected in meiosis I. e, Sgo1—GFP signals at metaphase I were 
measured and compared between wild-type and swi6/ cells. The spindles 
were visualized by expressing mCherry—Atb2. Error bars represent s.d. 

(n = 30). f, Sg01-GFP-CD signals were measured and compared between 
wild-type and swi6A cells. Error bars represent s.d. (1 = 30). Scale bars, 

5 tum. g, Both homologues marked with cen2—-GFP in the indicated zygotes 
were monitored for segregation during meiosis (n > 100). The frequency of 
zygotes undergoing nondisjunction in either or both meiosis II divisions is 
shown. 
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contrast, the Sgo1 peptide responsible for the interaction was limited 
to 26 residues (222-247), including VCVCI (240-244), which is sim- 
ilar to the CSD-binding motif (Fig. 3b). Accordingly, the replacement 
of Val 242 with Glu (VE) in Sgol abolished the interaction with Swi6 
while preserving the interaction with Parl, a subunit of PP2A. An 
immunoprecipitation assay also supports the loss of the interaction 
of Sgol-VE with Swi6 (Fig. 3c). To explore the impact of the loss of 
the interaction in vivo, we expressed sgol-VE from the endogenous 
promoter and examined the localization of Sgol. Immuno- 
fluorescence assays indicate that the centromeric localization of 
Sgol-VE is significantly decreased in comparison with wild-type 
Sgol (Fig. 3d). To delineate the loss of localization more precisely, 
we performed a chromatin immunoprecipitation (ChIP) assay. The 
results indicate that Sgo1-VE largely loses the ability to localize in the 
peri-centromeric region, although Swi6 localization is invariant in 
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Figure 3 | Association of Swi6é with Sgo1 is required for the centromeric 
localization and function of Sgo1. a, Yeast two-hybrid assay indicates that 
Swi6 interacts with Sgol through the CSD. The pair of Ras and Raf acts as 
positive control. The point mutation F324A (FA) in the CSD abolishes the 
interaction with Sgol1, while preserving the ability to dimerize. The 
transformants were grown on plates lacking histidine. b, Yeast two-hybrid 
assay with Sgol1 deletions. Sgo1 interacts with Parl through the coiled-coil 
region (CC), and the interaction with Swi6 takes place through the upstream 
region (222-247 residues) of the conserved basic region (B). A point 
mutation, V242E (VE), in this region abolishes the interaction. c, Whole-cell 
extracts (WCE) were prepared from mitotic cells ectopically expressing wild- 
type (WT) Sgol or Sgo1-VE protein. Swi6—-GFP was immunoprecipitated 
(IP) with anti-GFP antibody to test for precipitation together with Sgol. 
d, Sgo1—-GFP and Sgol-VE-GFP were detected at metaphase I and their 
signals were measured. Error bars represent s.d. (m = 30). Scale bar, 5 um. 
e, A ChIP assay was used to measure Sgol (top) and Swi6 (bottom) levels 
throughout the indicated chromosomal sites (cnt and imr locate at the core 
centromere and KR at the silent mating-type loci) in cells arrested at 
metaphase I. Fold enrichment to the arm region (zfs) is shown. Error bars 
represent s.d. (n = 2). f, Both homologues marked with cen2—GFP in the 
indicated cells were monitored for segregation during meiosis (n > 100). 
The frequency of zygotes undergoing nondisjunction in either or both 
meiosis II divisions is shown. 
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this mutant (Fig. 3e). These data indicate that the interaction between 
Swi6 and Sgol is important for Sgo1 localization at centromeres and 
that Sgol acts downstream of heterochromatin assembly at centro- 
meres. The assay of chromosome segregation further revealed that 
sgol-VE cells provoke nondisjunction in meiosis II, similarly to 
swi6A cells (Fig. 3f). The Sgol-VE protein, when fused with CD 
and thereby localized to the centromere, can perform its full function 
in protecting Rec8 (Fig. 3f and Supplementary Fig. 8). These results 
indicate that Sgol-VE is solely deficient in the ability to localize at 
centromeres. Likewise, sgo1-VE-—CD suppresses swi6/ defects to a 
similar extent to that of wild-type sgo1—CD (Fig. 3f). We noticed that 
a slightly greater defect is observed in swi6A cells than in sgol-VE 
cells, and this is also true in swi6d sgol-VE—CD cells compared with 
sgol-VE-CD cells. This can be accounted for by the difference in the 
primary localization of cohesin, which is decreased in swi6A cells’* 
but is intact even in sgo1A cells’. Taken together, these results high- 
light the importance of Val 242 in Sgol for Swi6-mediated centro- 
meric localization and the requirement of this interaction for the 
protection of centromeric cohesin throughout meiosis I division. 

Although the protective function of shugoshin is limited in meiosis 
in yeast (no shugoshin has a function in cohesin protection in 
mitosis'*), metazoan shugoshin protects cohesin from the prophase 
dissociation pathway'*'’, which is accompanied by extensive chro- 
mosome condensation and the resolution of chromosomes during 
mitosis. We then examined whether the link between heterochroma- 
tin protein HP1 and shugoshin-dependent centromeric protection is 
evolutionarily conserved. In mammalian cells, HP1« is the major 
isoform of HP1; it localizes in the peri-centromeric region'*”. 
Immunoprecipitation with a chromatin extract from mitotic 293T 
cells indicates that hSgol precipitates together with HP 1a as well as 
PP2A (Fig. 4a). Moreover, two-hybrid assays suggest that hSgol 
potentially interacts with all HP1 isoforms through the CSD 
(Supplementary Fig. 9) and that, at least, the interaction of HPlx 
is mediated by the conserved residue Trp 174 within the CSD 
(Fig. 4b). In contrast, the deletions of hSgol suggest that the 
amino-acid residues required for the interaction are located between 
positions 451 and 456 (PVVKIR), which contains a putative CSD 
binding motif’’, and the replacement of Val 453 with Glu (hSgo1-VE) 
results in the loss of the interaction with HP1la (Fig. 4c). Thus, the 
manner of interaction between HP1 and hSgol is highly conserved 
with that of Swi6 and Sgol in fission yeast. 

In mammals, HP1 associating at centromeric heterochromatin is 
largely displaced at mitosis, but a small population remains at cen- 
tromeres'*”°?! (Fig. 4d). Immunofluorescence of enhanced GFP 
(EGFP )-tagged HP1o expressed in HeLa cells clearly gives a signal 
at the inner centromere”, co-localizing with hSgo1 (Supplementary 
Fig. 10). To examine the requirement of HP1 for hSgo1 localization, 
we treated HeLa cells with short interfering RNA (siRNA) against 
HP 1a. Cell proliferation was obviously delayed in the HP 1a siRNA- 
treated cells, although the mitotic defect was not obvious in unper- 
turbed mitosis (data not shown). However, if the cells were arrested 
at prometaphase by the addition of nocodazole, hSgol localization 
was abolished in a subpopulation of HP1a siRNA-treated cells but 
not in control cells (Fig. 4e). Accordingly, the centromeric cohesion 
was largely dissociated in the hSgo1-lacking chromosomes but not in 
chromosomes containing hSgol (Fig. 4f, magnified panels in the 
HPla siRNA-treated spread). The imperfect penetrance of the 
phenotype can be accounted for in part by the difference in duration 
of mitotic arrest between cells; spreads with less condensed chromo- 
somes all showed normal localization of hSgol even in HP1o siRNA- 
treated cells (Fig. 4f). Although previous assays in vertebrate cells 
suggested that the heterochromatin structure at the centromere is 
required for cohesin retention at metaphase”>, our current results 
suggest that this may be mediated through shugoshin localization. 
Considering the report that the H3K9me pathway is dispensable for 
centromeric protection in mouse fibroblasts”, HP1a responsible 
for hSgol localization might use the hinge domain of HP1la for 
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Figure 4 | The human heterochromatin protein HP1a. interacts with human 
Sgo1 (hSgo1) and is required for its maintenance at centromeres in mitotic 
chromosomes. a, A chromatin extract of nocodazole-arrested 293T cells was 
immunoprecipitated (IP) and analysed by western blotting. b, A yeast two- 
hybrid assay indicating that HP1a interacts with hSgol through Trp 174 
within the CSD. c, Yeast two-hybrid assay using hSgo1 deletions and point 
mutation. d, Spread chromosomes of HeLa cells were immunostained for 
hSgol, HP1 and DNA. e, HeLa cells treated with control or HP1a siRNA 
were cultured for 48 h and for a further 4h after the addition of nocodazole. 


centromeric retention’ rather than the CD-H3K9me interaction 
that is disrupted at mitosis”**'. Taken together, our data suggest that 
HP1 has a pivotal function in localizing and/or maintaining hSgol1 at 
centromeres through their direct association in mammalian cells as 
in fission yeast (Fig. 4g). 

Accumulating evidence suggests that the heterochromatin protein 
Swi6/HP 1 functions in recruiting several cellular ‘effector’ proteins to 
a specific chromatin site and thereby in regulating various chromo- 
somal processes’. Given that almost all eukaryotic chromosomes 
carry heterochromatin in the peri-centromeric regions, Swi6/HP1 
may constitute a crucial basis for centromere function. Indeed, recent 
studies suggest that heterochromatin influences the process of kine- 
tochore establishment at the centromere**®”’. Here we have 
addressed the primary requirement of heterochromatin for mitotic 
and meiotic chromosome segregation in a simple unicellular organ- 
ism, fission yeast. Although the enrichment of cohesin in peri-cen- 
tromeric regions is an important requirement of heterochromatin in 
ensuring mitotic chromosome segregation, our analysis reveals that 
the most crucial requirement during meiosis is the recruitment and/ 
or maintenance of shugoshin at centromeres. Moreover, our analysis 
demonstrates that the mechanism by which the heterochromatin 
protein promotes shugoshin-mediated centromeric protection is 
conserved in human cells. Thus, shugoshin recruitment might be a 
hitherto unknown primary role for centromeric heterochromatin in 
eukaryotic chromosomes. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

All Schizosaccharomyces pombe strains used in this study are listed in 
Supplementary Table 1. Deletion and tagging of endogenous sgol*, swi6*, 
rec8* and rad21* by GFP, mCherry or tdTomato were performed with the 
PCR-based gene targeting method for S. pombe. To quantify the centromeric 
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ae ire of HP 1a was examined by western blotting. Spread chromosomes 
were immunostained for CENP-A, hSgol and DNA. Spreads (n > 50) were 
classified according to hSgo1 staining patterns into normal, partial loss 
(more than 30% hSgol-negative chromosomes per cell) or full loss. Error 
bars represent s.d. (n = 3). f, Representative spreads assayed in e are shown 
magnified in the bottom panel. A spread of an HP1a siRNA-treated cell with 
less-condensed chromosomes is also shown at the bottom right. Scale bars, 
5 pum. g, A schematic model illustrating how Swi6/HP1 protects centromeric 
cohesion. 


fluorescent signals, in-focus images of Sgol—GFP cells were taken with 
MetaMorph imaging software (Universal Imaging). We measured the maximum 
intensity of centromeric signals within cells and subtracted the average of back- 
ground intensity in the nuclei. A ChIP assay was conducted as described prev- 
iously*. A mini-chromosome loss assay was performed as described previously’, 
by culturing cells carrying mini-chromosome Ch16 in medium lacking adenine 
and plating them onto adenine-limiting plates at 30 °C. Immunoprecipitation 
was conducted essentially as described previously'*. Immunofluorescence stain- 
ing of the spread chromosome of HeLa cells was performed as described”, using 
primary antibodies against hSgol (1:1,000 dilution) and HP1 (1:100 dilution; 
Santa Cruz Biotechnology, Inc.) or CENP-A (1:100 dilution; Abcam), which 
were diluted with buffer A containing 10% goat serum or 0.1% BSA, and sec- 
ondary antibodies: Alexa Fluor 488 anti-rabbit IgG (1:400 dilution; Molecular 
Probes, Inc.) and Alexa Fluor 546 anti-rabbit IgG (1:400 dilution; Molecular 
Probes, Inc.), or Alexa Fluor 546 anti-goat IgG (1:1,000 dilution; Molecular 
Probes, Inc.) and Alexa Fluor 488 anti-rabbit IgG (1:400 dilution; Molecular 
Probes, Inc.). 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper at www.nature.com/nature. 
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METHODS 

Schizosaccharomyces pombe strains. sgo1 —flag—GFP was created as described 
previously®. sol‘ —flag~GFP-CD was created by inserting the CD of Swié (resi- 
dues 69-143) into the C terminus of sgol*—flag-GFP at an endogenous sgo1* 
locus using a PCR-based gene targeting method. We abbreviate Sgo1—Flag—GFP 
as Sgol—GFP or simply Sgol, and Sgol—Flag-GFP—CD as Sgol—GFP—CD or 
Sgol-CD. To express Psc3—CFP-—2CD, a sequence encoding cyan fluorescent 
protein (CFP) and two copies of the CD of Chp1 (residues 1-97) were fused 
to the C terminus of Psc3 and cloned under the promoter Padh41 (a weak version 
of the adh1* promoter). The resulting plasmid was linearized and integrated at 
the lys1* locus of chromosome I by using the nat” marker; Psc3—CFP-2CD was 
thereby expressed in addition to the endogenous Psc3. To express Sgol(CCA)— 
Flag—GFP-CD, a sequence of Sgol—Flag-GFP-CD with the endogenous pro- 
moter of sgol* was cloned. Then the sequence corresponding to residues 18-67 
of Sgol was deleted by using a PCR-based method. The resulting plasmid was 
linearized and integrated at the locus adjacent to the zfs1* gene of chromosome 
II (we refer to this as the z locus) using the hyg’ marker. To express mCherry— 
Atb2, a sequence encoding mCherry was fused to the N terminus of atb2*, 
cloned under the promoter Padh15 (a weak version of the adh1* promoter), 
and integrated into the z locus. To overexpress Sgol in mitotic cells, the endo- 
genous sgol’ promoter was replaced with the nmt1* promoter or Sgol was 
expressed by the pREP1(nmt1* promoter)-sgol* plasmid. To decrease ana- 
phase-promoting complex activity during meiosis, and thereby arrest meiosis 
at metaphase I, we replaced the promoters of slp1* and cut23* with that of 
rad21*, which is repressed during meiosis*. 

Two-hybrid assay. The constructs of sgol, swi6 and HP1 derivatives were amp- 
lified by PCR, cloned into pBTM116 vectors and used as bait. The constructs of 
swi6, parl, HPI and hSGO1 derivatives were amplified by PCR, cloned into 
pActII, pVP16 or pGADT7 vectors and used as prey. These plasmids were trans- 
formed into the L40 strain of Saccharomyces cerevisiae. Plates lacking histidine 
were used as a selective medium. 

Immunoprecipitation from fission yeast extracts. Cultured cells were har- 
vested, washed with HB buffer (25mM MOPS pH 7.2, 15mM MgCl, 15 mM 
EGTA, 60mM f-glycerophosphate, 0.1 mM sodium orthovanadate, 0.1 mM 
NaF, 15mM p-nitrophenylphosphate, 1% Triton-X100, 1mM dithiothreitol, 
1mM phenylmethylsulphonyl fluoride and Complete protease inhibitor 
(Roche)) and disrupted with a Multi-bead shocker (Yasui Kikai); the super- 
natants were collected after centrifugation. Cell extracts were incubated with 
anti-GFP polyclonal antibodies (Living Colours Full-length A.v. Polyclonal 
Antibody; BD Biosciences) for 1h at 4°C. Protein A beads (Amersham) were 
added and incubation was continued for 2h at 4°C. After washing the precipi- 
tates with HB buffer, we analysed them by SDS-PAGE and western blotting with 
anti-GFP (1:1,000 dilution; Roche), anti-Sgol (ref. 8) (1:1,000 dilution) and 
TAT1 (1:5,000 dilution) antibodies. 

ChIP assay. The anti-GFP polyclonal antibody (BD Biosciences) and anti-Swi6 
polyclonal antibody were used for immunoprecipitation. DNA prepared from 
whole-cell extracts or immunoprecipitated fractions was analysed by quantitat- 
ive PCR with the ABI PRISM 7000 system (Applied Biosystems) with SYBR 
Premix Ex Taq (Perfect Real Time; Takara). The primers used for PCR were 
all described previously*"*. We included an untagged strain to account for 


nature 


non-specific binding in the ChIP fractions. The immunoprecipitation ratios in 
each region were divided by that of the zfs] region (arm region), giving the 
enrichment scores. 

Immunoprecipitation from human cell extracts. 293T cells were harvested 
after treatment with 330nM nocodazole for 12h and were lysed by freezing 
and thawing. Insoluble materials were collected and chromatin proteins were 
solubilized by treatment with micrococcal nuclease. The cleared chromatin 
extract was incubated for 3h at 4°C with anti-hSgol or rabbit IgG coupled to 
protein A beads. After washing the beads, we analysed the immunoprecipitates 
by western blotting with anti-hSgol (ref. 17) (1:1,000 dilution), anti-PP2A-C 
(1:1,000 dilution; BD Biosciences), anti- HP 1 (1:1,000 dilution; Chemicon) and 
anti-actin (1:1,000 dilution; Santa Cruz Biotechnology, Inc). 

Treatment of HeLa cells with siRNA and immunofluorescence labelling of 
spread chromosomes. siRNA (200nM) was used for transfection. The 
sequences of siRNA for HP1la were previously reported”® (we obtained essen- 
tially the same result with a different siRNA, namely 5'’-GGGAGAAGUCA 
GAAAGUAATT-3'). We treated the siRNA 5’-UAAGGCUAUGAAGAG 
AUAC-3' (siCONTROL Non-targeting siRNA no. 2; Dharmacon) as control 
siRNA. After treatment with siRNAs, HeLa cells were cultured for 48h and 
treated with nocodazole (0.1 ug ml” ') for 4h. The rounded-up cells at mitotic 
phase were collected and gently resuspended in 75 mM KCl and incubated for 
10 min at room temperature (20-25 °C). These hypotonically treated cells were 
sedimented onto slides by cytocentrifugation (Cytospin 4; ThermoShandon) at 
600 r.p.m. (41g) for 5 min. The area around the spreads was marked with PAP- 
PEN (Zymed Laboratories, Inc.) and washed with buffer A (10 mM Tris-HCl 
pH 8.0, 120mM NaCl, 0.5mM EDTA, 0.1% Triton X-100) for at least 10 min. 
The slides were then incubated for 1 h at room temperature in a humid chamber 
with primary antibodies. After gentle washing three times with buffer A (once for 
1 min, twice for 5 min), the slides were further incubated with secondary anti- 
bodies for 30 min at room temperature in a humid chamber, and gently washed 
again three times with buffer A. The cells were then fixed with 4% paraformalde- 
hyde in buffer A for 15 min at room temperature. After gentle washing in PBS- 
EGTA and staining with 4,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole, the slides were 
mounted in Vectashield for immunofluorescence microscopy. 
Immunostaining of HeLa cells expressing EGFP-tagged HP1a. Immuno- 
fluorescence staining of human cells was performed as described”. The sequence 
of HP1a was cloned into the pEGFP-C1 vector (Clontech), and the resulting 
pEGFP-C1-HP1l« plasmid was transfected into HeLa cells with the use of 
FuGENE6 reagent (Roche). HeLa cells expressing EGFP—HP1a were spun onto 
glass slides with a Cytospin cytocentrifuge (Thermo Electron Corporation) and 
immunostained with anti-hSgol (1:1,000 dilution), anti-GFP (1:1,000 dilution; 
Molecular Probes), and anti-centromere antibody (1:100 dilution; MBL). 
Secondary antibodies were Alexa Fluor 488 anti-rabbit antibodies (1:1,000 dilu- 
tion; Molecular Probes), Alexa Fluor 568 anti-mouse antibodies (1:1,000 dilution; 
Molecular Probes) and Alexa Fluor 647 anti-human antibodies (1:1,000 dilution; 
Molecular Probes). Images were captured by DeltaVision SoftWorx software 
(Applied Precision) and processed by deconvolution and Z-stack projection. 


29. Lee, J. et al. Unified mode of centromeric protection by shugoshin in mammalian 
oocytes and somatic cells. Nature Cell Biol. 10, 42-52 (2008). 
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In this Article, Mikhail Nefedov and Pieter J. de Jong were omitted 
from the author list. 


ERRATUM 


doi:10.1038/nature07316 

Tumour invasion and metastasis initiated by 
microRNA-10b in breast cancer 

Li Ma, Julie Teruya-Feldstein & Robert A. Weinberg 


Nature 449, 682-688 (2007) 


In Fig. 4e of this Article, the two E-box sequences were inadvertently 
exchanged. E-box 1, which is near the stem-loop (at —313bp), 
should be CACTTG instead of CACCTG, and E-box 2 (at 
—2,422 bp), which is distal to the stem-loop, should be CACCTG 
instead of CACTTG. 
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naturejobs 


s the countdown to the switch on of the Large Hadron Collider (LHC) 
draws to aclose, there is palpable excitement within the high-energy- 
physics community worldwide. The LHC, based at CERN, the European 
particle-physics laboratory near Geneva, will be the most powerful 
collider on the planet and is widely expected to deliver exciting new physics — as 


well as job opportunities. 


But for those physicists working at Fermilab in Batavia, Illinois, any excitement 
about fresh results is tempered by the imminent demise of the Tevatron, the ageing 
accelerator that will shortly cede its crown to the LHC. It is doubly unfortunate, 
therefore, that US physics is also facing broad uncertainties over its federal budget. 

Some suggest that the shift of the ‘energy frontier’ from the United States to 
Europe need not spell disaster for Fermilab, arguing that its stable of experts will 
be needed to help make sense of the steady stream of data emerging from the 
LHC (see page 258). After all, as Fermilab director, Pier Oddone, has pointed out, 
the lab’s scientists are involved in both colliders. And for a little while, as the LHC 
reaches full operating status, there may be some healthy competition between the 
two as Fermilab makes a last-ditch attempt to detect the Higgs boson, the elusive 
particle that is one of the LHC’s main goals. 

But the experience of working on high-energy physics at Fermilab may begin 
to pall compared with what can be gained at the LHC, where the tacit knowledge 
associated with operating and tweaking the machine will feed discussions, elucidate 
problems and spark fresh insight. US-based researchers had hoped to be preparing 
to build and host the LHC’s successor, the much-discussed International Linear 
Collider. But that has yet to be confirmed, and with the current budget woes for US 
physics, it seems unlikely to win approval. Money dedicated to projects one year can 
disappear the next on Congress's whim, which makes hosting huge international 
projects difficult. Those interested in a career in high-energy physics may therefore 


continue to head towards Europe for some years to come. 
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| This month, all eyes in the high-energy2physics community will be on the 
long-awaited launch of CERN'snew particle collider. But US budget cuts and an 
uncertain job market mean the field has little else to celebrate. Eric Hand reports. 


ave Schmitz spent the early part of last 
year’s Christmas holiday at home in 
Chicago, poring over his graduate thesis 
and postdoc fellowship application essays. 
It was a big career step for Schmitz, a neutrino physicist 
about to finish his PhD at Columbia University in New 
York. He was writing a five-page research statement, 
part of the application for the Lederman Fellowship, 
a prestigious postdoc position at the Fermi National 
Accelerator Laboratory in Batavia, Illinois. 
Then the budget news broke. On 19 December, 
the US Congress passed a year-end spending bill 
that devastated the high-energy-physics community, 
reducing its budget by $94 million (see Nature 451, 2-3; 
2007). Within days, Fermilab announced that it would 
lay off around 200 employees — about 10% of its staff. 
It also mandated that all staff take a week of unpaid 
leave every other month. Stunned, Schmitz e-mailed 
the head of the fellowship selection committee to ask 
her if he should even bother applying. “Do I want to 
start my career at a place that’s having such difficulty?” 
he recalls thinking. “It gave me serious pause, and made 
me think that maybe I should consider something else.’ 
The budget woes were just the beginning for the 
US physics community. Throughout 2008, signs of 
recession deepened, casting a pall over lucrative non- 
academic physics jobs in technology or on Wall Street, 
a job market that tends to march hand in hand with 
the economy. And all of this on the eve ofa once-in-a- 
decade event in high-energy physics: the opening of a 
new collider. This month, the Large Hadron Collider 
(LHC) at CERN, Europe’s particle accelerator centre 
near Geneva, Switzerland, will start smashing particles 
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together at the highest energies the world has ever 
seen. Fermilab’s Tevatron will be eclipsed as the world’s 
most powerful accelerator, putting the lab at a further 
disadvantage as a destination for top high-energy- 
physics talent. 

With fewer than 300 research scientists and little 
more than 50 postdocs, Fermilab employs only a small 
proportion of the high-energy-physics community. But 
thousands of university scientists — most of them in 
the United States — are affiliated users. And, as the only 
dedicated particle-physics laboratory in the United 
States, Fermilab is a bellwether for the community, a 
place that is watched closely. Right now the outlook is 
fairly bleak. 

When the Tevatron is shut down in 2009 or 2010, 
the United States will not have laboratories exploring 
the energy frontier of particle physics for the first time 
since the 1930s, when the early accelerators were built. 
And little relief is expected, says Fermilab director Pier 
Oddone, who laments the lack of investment in other 
experiments. Much time, effort and money were put 
into planning the International Linear Collider (ILC), 
a successor to the LHC that Fermilab hoped to build 
in Illinois. The future of the ILC is now tenuous at 
best. “You cannot expect to go on for a decade without 
capital investment and still have competitive facilities” 
Oddone says. “There's a real crunch right now” 

For now, though, Schmitz and others have a reprieve. 
Schmitz got the fellowship. A few weeks before he 
began in June, an anonymous donor gave Fermilab’s 
operators $5 million to avert the unpaid furloughs. 
And several weeks after that, Congress tacked on $62.5 
million for high-energy physics to a supplemental 
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spending bill for the war in Iraq, putting an end to 
lay-offs. 

Although the immediate crisis has been averted, the 
long-term health of high-energy physics remains in 
question, says Roman Czujko, director of the Statistical 
Research Center of the American Institute of Physics 
(AIP) in College Park, Maryland. “The decline in the 
United States — this is the big deal} he says. In fact, that 
researchers can easily get a postdoc position might be 
a barometer for how bad things are, says Czujko. “The 
postdoc numbers invariably go up during a downturn 
in the economy,’ he says. “Instead of buying a piece of 
equipment, you buy yourself a postdoc for a year.” 

A rise in postdoc numbers during the past year could 
also reflect a downturn in entry-level non-academic 
industry jobs, leading physicists to opt to continue their 
studies a little longer. But in the long term, the opening 
of the LHC, alongside the decline of accelerators at 
Fermilab, could put the squeeze on academic physics 
postdoc positions in the United States. Czujko says 
this is especially relevant to high-energy physics. 
According to a 2007 AIP survey, almost four out of five 
students with PhDs in high-energy physics go on to 
postdocs rather than potentially permanent jobs in the 
workforce. That’s a higher proportion than in most of 
the more practical subcategories of awarded physics 
PhDs, such as applied physics, where more than 50% 
are able to secure potentially permanent jobs. 

Asa result, Czujko says, high-energy physicists are 
more susceptible to the vagaries of federal funding 
of national research laboratories such as Fermilab. 
Eventually, he expects the number of high-energy- 
physics PhDs and postdocs to decline. “Tt will be 
tougher for them to find support in the United States. 
Those who do — they'll have to avail themselves of the 
equipment at CERN” 

CERN and the LHC are already a big draw. Asa 
string theorist, Fermilab postdoc Mark Jackson doesn't 
need to be near CERN’s equipment. But he still wants 
to be in Europe to be near the heart of the action. 
Currently in the final year of his postdoc, Jackson 
has just accepted a position at Leiden University in 
the Netherlands. Like five of his colleagues, he'll be 
following the new machine. 

At Fermilab, his postdoc pays about $50,000. 


Fermilab Lederman fellows 
Dave Schmitz (top) and 
Diego Tonelli (centre), and 
CERN theorist John Ellis. 


CERN's Large Hadron Collider will be the world’s highest-energy particle accelerator. 


Leiden University will pay a base salary of €39,000 
(US$57,000). But it wasn't a little extra money 

that seduced him. “Anyone doing physics isn’t too 
concerned about their salaries,” he says. The draw was 
quick and ready access to the data soon to pour out of 
the LHC, as well as Planck, a European Space Agency 
mission scheduled to launch in early 2009 that will 
study the ‘cosmic microwave background’ — that is, 
radiation from the Big Bang. 

Fermilab is fighting to stay relevant and remain 
a draw for top talent — partly through LHC 
collaborations. At the Remote Operations Center, 
Fermilab employees can work on one of the LHC’s 
two main detector experiments, which are connected 
by a high-throughput computer-networking grid. 
That, combined with Fermilab’s stable of theorists 
and technicians who already familiar with the trials 
and tribulations of the Tevatron, will make Fermilab 
a fertile crucible for good work, says Oddone. “What 
we have aimed for here is to try to have a critical mass, 
such that, once the detectors are running at the LHC, 
the experience of coming to Fermilab to do physics is as 
rich as it would be to go to CERN,’ he says. 

Others aren't convinced. Steve Nahn, an assistant 
professor at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in Cambridge, is sceptical that the remote centre will 
really mimic the experience of working at the LHC. 
“Theres no crucial operation that it does,” he says. “Ifit 
were unmanned, the show would go on. And that will be 
its problem.” He adds that being an ocean away means 
missing out on the hallway conversations or discussions 
in an expert's office that elucidate the day-to-day quirks 
of operating one of the most complicated machines on 
Earth. He has sent all four of his graduate students and 
postdocs to Europe to work full-time at CERN. 

Many US universities are following suit. Of the 9,300 
outside ‘users’ of CERN — a number that is up 50% 
since 2004 — some 1,400 are American, according to 
John Ellis, a senior theorist at CERN. “They are now 
the second-largest national contingent here, exceeded 
only slightly by Italy, and way ahead of Germany, 
France and the United Kingdom,’ he says. 

But as at Fermilab, the number of staff physicist 
positions are few and hard to come by. In fact, CERN 
is having to cut back on its staff PhD physicists, says 
James Purvis, CERN’s head of recruitment. During the 
past decade the number has dropped from 100 to 78, he 
says. “The only way of building the [LHC] project with 
a constant budget was with fewer people.” 

The high-energy-physics job market at universities 
doesn't seem to be faring much better. In the United 
States, retirement and vacancy rates for physics faculty 
members are going down as the number of temporary 
or non-tenure track physics faculty goes up, according 
to AIP surveys. “There are certainly many more people 
than there are spots,’ says Nahn, who got his tenure- 
track job at MIT only after six years as a postdoc. “The 
competition is pretty steep.” 

Many hope the LHC will not only generate new 
findings, but ample high-energy-physics research and 
career opportunities. “If this machine at CERN does 
even half the things we expect it do, it will be great? 
says Diego Tonelli, an Italian who is in the second year 
of a Lederman fellowship at Fermilab. “We'll have 
another 50 years of nice times.” a 
Eric Hand is a Nature correspondent based in 
Washington DC. 
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Eric Barron, director, National Center for 
Atmospheric Research, Boulder, Colorado 


2006-08: Dean, Jackson 
School of Geosciences, 
University of Texas at Austin 
2002-06: Dean, College 

of Earth and Mineral 
Sciences, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 

1989-2006: Professor of 
geosciences, Pennsylvania 
State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania 


Eric Barron has had a controversial start as the new director 
of the National Center for Atmospheric Research (NCAR) 
in Boulder, Colorado. He had looked forward to leading the 
place that had been the source of a fellowship and multiple 
collaborations over the years. And yet, soon after taking 
up his new post in July, Barron closed NCAR's Center for 
Capacity Building and laid off its director, Mickey Glantz, 
aclimatologist who helps developing countries deal with 
climate change (see Nature 454, 808-809; 2008). Barron 
blames stagnant budgets, which have forced NCAR to lay 
off 12% of its core staff over the past five years. 

Itis a sharp contrast with his previous job. For two 
years, Barron ran the Jackson School of Geosciences at the 
University of Texas, founded in 2002 with a $237-million gift 
from John and Katherine Jackson — at the time, the largest 
ever toa US public university. The Jackson money allowed 
the university to expand rapidly; Barron hired several people, 
including seven new faculty members in climate science. 

But Barron had an affinity for NCAR. After studying 
geology as an undergraduate and oceanography as a PhD 
student in Florida, he received a Cray supercomputing 
graduate fellowship from NCAR in 1976 and turned his 
attention to climate modelling. Soon he was serving as 
editor at various geosciences journals and as panellist on 
numerous advisory committees. 

Through nearly two decades of working at Pennsylvania 
State University, Barron maintained strong links with 
NCAR, collaborating with researchers and serving on 
the board of trustees for the University Corporation for 
Atmospheric Research, which manages NCAR. That history 
is what led him back to Boulder, he says — in particular, the 
notion of serving society at large through NCAR's work. 

“It's an extraordinary group of people doing something 
of considerable importance for society,” he says. And 
even as finances drive him to lay off some of those people, 
he is planning to find budget-friendly ways to bolster the 
centre's impact — for instance, by developing partnerships 
with outside institutions to share NCAR expertise. 

John Dutton, the now-retired former dean of the college 
of Earth and mineral sciences at Pennsylvania State 
University, lauds his one-time hire for engaging students 
and helping them achieve their academic aims. “He has 
avery positive spirit and gets things done,” says Dutton, 
adding that Barron has the management style to cope with 
NCAR's budget woes. | 
Alexandra Witze 
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Fellowships at the FDA 


The US Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) hopes that a newly established 
annual fellowship programme will help 
reel in a diverse mix of top-notch PhDs, 
PharmDs, DVMs and MDs. “We're 
trying to recruit a broad mix of the 
brightest researchers and clinicians, 
with the fellowship as a way to recruit 
future FDA employees,” says Frank 
Torti, the agency's new chief scientist 
who fast-tracked the programme's 
creation (see Nature 453, 560; 2008). 
So far, interest in the programme, a 
two-year stint combining coursework 
and research, has been strong. By its 
30 August deadline, the agency had 
received more than 600 applications 
for its 40 positions. 

In addition to MDs and clinicians, 
Torti wants to recruit pharmaceutical 
professionals, epidemiologists, 
statisticians and psychologists to 
tackle new scientific areas at the 
agency. Whether they have FDA, 
industry or academic aspirations, 
Torti says the FDA fellows will be 
hot commodities — especially in 
pioneering research areas such as 
regenerative medicine. Torti expects 
six to ten will specialize in biomedical 
engineering. “With so many novel 
devices coming through, it is a 
booming area of regulation,” he says. 

As the FDA regulates 25% of the 
manufactured goods that make up 


the US gross domestic product, it 
connects fellows with a wide array of 
industries seeking candidates who 
understand the inner workings of the 
FDA. Academia may seem an odd 
beneficiary, but Torti says people who 
understand FDA regulatory processes 
will be more effective in designing 
trials to meet FDA requirements. 
Fellows will be chosen by a ‘mutual 
selection’ process. Eligible applicants 
will choose from 100-120 preceptors 
working in the various FDA centres, 
which specialize in the evaluation of 
drugs, biologics, devices, food safety, 
nutrition and veterinary medicine. 
The preceptors will then rank those 
fellows. Sanjai Kumar, a preceptor 
and chief of the malaria research 
programme at the Center for Biologics 
Evaluation and Research, says he 
will look for applicants who express 
aclear desire to forge a career in the 
regulatory sciences. Most fellows will 
be housed at the White Oak facility 
in Silver Spring, Maryland, but some 
will take courses electronically at 
the National Center for Toxicologic 
Research near Little Rock, Arkansas. 
First-year courses will cover FDA 
law, policy, management, trial design, 
epidemiology and statistics. Over 
70% of time will be devoted to a 
hypothesis-driven research project. ™ 
Virginia Gewin 
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Job transplant 


I'm uprooting myself, and uprooting requires digging. This month l've made 
academic discoveries not worthy of publication, such as the pile of important 
papers | put aside to read at the start of my postdoc, or the helpfully underlined 
answers in a page of neat algebra Cif only | still had the questions). These will 
not be accompanying me to my new position at University College Dublin. 

It's undesirable but unavoidable. Uprooting causes root damage. Once more 
I'm removing myself from a network of friends and familiar surroundings. I’m 


going to be replacing tangible, face-to-face collaborations with remote working 
relationships and all the problems they bring. The advice of trusted colleagues 
will no longer be down the corridor, and my ex-student cannot stroll down the 
hall to consult me. | am making myself peripheral to my current work circles. 

Uprooting is followed, of course, by replanting in a carefully chosen, fertile 
location. I'm taking a new post in a hitherto undeveloped area for my new 
department. It's exciting and challenging. I'll need to develop joint projects and 
nurture connections with other research groups. And all this in the luxury of 
my native tongue, making communication a little bit easier and my partner's 
job prospects more promising. With a bit more careful digging, her roots will be 
ready to join mine. | think the prognosis for this transplant is good. wi 
Jon Yearsley is a senior postdoc in evolutionary genetics at the University of Lausanne 
in Switzerland. 
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The whaleblimp herder 


Transport issues. 


Chris Butler 


The dog crouched down while the whale- 
blimp floated over it with a few inches of 
clearance, then scampered after it giving 
playful chase. Jones smiled and swung his 
crook through the grass, sending dandelion 
heads tumbling in the breeze. 

In the distance he could see something, 
a cloud of dust kicked up from the land. 
He frowned, crouched down and pressed 
his hand to the ground. Men on horseback 
coming, he decided. 

The sun was high in the sky so he kept 
in the shade of one of the whaleblimps. 
Crickets chirruped all around, but their 
sound was lost in the clatter of hooves and 
the rattle of a cart as the horsemen arrived. 
One of the whaleblimps was spooked and 
drifted off. 

“Patch,” Jones called to the dog. “Quit 
playing and start working” 

Jones blew into his shepherd pipes and 
Patch got the idea. The dog bounded away 
and barked at the wayward blimp, bringing 
it back into the herd. 

“Hey kid,” one of the men said, and 
climbed down. He was little more than a 
kid himself, Jones thought, but he had the 
swagger of someone who fancied himself 
the leader of his group. “Name's River. 
Where'e you going with these?” 

Jones shifted the backpack on his aching 
shoulders and flapped away a fly buzzing 
round his face. The herd had slowed to a 
halt. He squinted against the sun and tried 
to figure how much these men might know 
about whaleblimps. 

“Tm taking food and supplies to the people 
at the Moor power plant,” he said. 

River eyed the panniers suspended 
beneath the blimps. He nodded to his men 
and they pulled on the rope to drag one 
down, then hauled back the tarpaulin to 
inspect the cargo. 

“Youre lucky to have the power plant,” 
Jones said. “I hear they couldn't keep York 
going any more.” 

River nodded. “Yeah, I heard that too. 
But see, you shouldnt just be herding these 
things across my land without asking first. 
There are tolls to be paid.” 

“Tm doing this for you,’ Jones said. 
“Without power ...” 

River spat into the dirt. “Yeah, well, we 
need power but we also need to eat.” 

To Jones, the three men did not look 
like they were starving. The horses looked 
scrawny, though. 

“My men are going to unload one 


of those panniers.” 

Jones sighedandnodded.  , 
He was getting used to this V, f 
kind of trouble. Times _- 
were hard wherever he 
went. Not for the first 
time he thought it was a 
good thing the whale 
bioforms were 
inedible. His 
trade would 
have ended long 
before now. 

“And if you want to 
take these back across 
my land after you’re 
done,” River said, “you 
better be able to pay me 
then, too” 

“But ...” 

River struck Jones with the back 
of his gloved hand, knocking him down. 
Patch barked angrily and ran forward. 

“Quiet down, Patch,’ Jones said. He 
could let one knockdown go for now. He'd 
had worse before and it was not enough to 
deter him from what he had to do. 

“Times are tough, kid,” River said. “Ill 
take a fifth of whatever they're paying you. 
And Pll know what they’ve paid you, so 
dont try lying about that.” 

Jones figured that was a bluff. He 
watched while the men transferred the 
contents of the pannier onto their cart. 

“Tll find you on your way back out of 
town,” River said. “You shouldn't be too 
hard to spot.” 

A herd of airborne blimps could be seen 
for miles, and they moved slow. The three 
men rode away, hollering to each other and 
to the sky. 

When Jones reached the power plant he 
pulled the papers from his backpack and 
showed them at the gate. “Tl need a word 
with your security people,” he said. 

“Sure,” the guard said, “I'll have someone 
come down to talk to you. Meanwhile, if 
youd like to take your herd through the 
gate, I'll call someone to hook up the 
blimps for you.” 

“Thanks.” 

Jones and Patch drove the herd inside. 
The supplies were unloaded and carried 
away. Then came the real purpose of the 
delivery. Jones watched as a team of men 
drained off the helium transported in the 
blimps. The gas had been taken out of the 
system at York. It would keep this plant’s 
cooling system going for a while longer. 
York's loss was their gain. 
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There was still a 

National Grid of sorts, 

and if they made sure they 

recycled whatever they could 

from the stations they closed, they could 
keep others going for a while yet. 

Jones was loading his payment into his 
backpack when the head of security arrived 
to talk to him; the traded medical supplies 
were needed desperately back home at 
Harrogate. 

“T had a guy named River making life 
difficult for me on the way over here,” 
Jones said. “I'm not doing business with 
you again unless you keep control of the 
locals? 

“People are getting desperate,’ he said, 
but he apologized. “We wouldn't want to 
lose a good courier like you.” 

Jones didn't know where his next helium 
cargo would take him. Maybe here. Maybe 
someplace else. “I don’t want to see him 
again, he said. 

Aman came in with the blimps, vacuum 
sealed for the journey home. Jones put 
them in his backpack too. It was the easi- 
est and safest way to transport them. 

At the exit gate the guard said: “Hardly 
any Moon tonight.” 

Jones already knew the phase of the 
Moon, and left nothing to chance. 

He pulled on his night vision goggles, 
whistled to Patch and set off on the long 
walk back. a 
Chris Butler's stories have appeared in 
Asimov's Science Fiction magazine and 
Interzone. His novel, Any Time Now, was 
published by Wildside Press. Latest news 
can be found at www.chris-butler.co.uk. 
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